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niEFACE. 


In writing the story of Warren Hastings’ 
eventful life, my chief aim has heeu to set 
before the reader a clear, interesting, and 
impartial aceoiiiit of the great Governor 
who (lid more than any other IhigliHlinian 
of his own or a later ago to build up the* 
fabric of our Indian Ihnpire. Few men of 
equal desert have undergone such cruel 
injustice at the hands, not only of contem- 
porary assailants, but even of critics who 
wj’ote long after the fiery ehajiieneo of 
Ihirke and Hhoridan had passed into “ tlio 
dream of things that were,” Tln^ calm 
verdict of history, as embodied in the 
pag('s of Janies Mill, seemed to hear out 
many of the worst charges brought against 
him' by rancorous rivals, disappointed 
placemen, partisan speakers, aiul states- 
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men too Tbusy or too careless to asoeriain 
tlio truth. Mr. (iloi^’s woll-iiieani and 
woll-foundocl vindication of tlic ^Tcat Pi'o- 
consul gave Macaulay an excuse for 
renewing the attack on Hastings with 
weapons mainly drawn from tlio armoury 
of Burko and fh'ancis. Anoihoi’ historian, 
Thornton, dealt some new blows at the 
body thus disligiired. Of lat(‘ years 
Hastings’ memory has found a shrewd and 
powerful champion in the late Mr. .). C). 
Marshuian; and Mr. lni])ey’H Memoir of 
liis father. Sir Elijah linpey, shed some 
favouring light not only on the .judge 
whom Macaulay likened to deffricH, but on 
the governor, who turned so oftcin to his 
old school-fellow for help or guidaneo in 
the conduct of his affairs. To the inuiien- 
docs and aspersiojis of the elder Mill, the 
late Professor Wilson has supplied an 
antidote in his improved edition of Mill’s 
useful but ono-sided work. But the 
glamour of Macaulay’s rhotorio still 
dazzles the minds of the many readers 
who learn fi’om his lively pages the tittle 
they care to know about the history t)f 
Briti'th Tndia, 
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In forming an estimate of Hastings’ 
cluiraetcr, we sliould be very careful to 
distinguisli between matters of opinion 
and inattcrs of fact. Nearly all tlio in- 
justice done to liis memory by grave his- 
torians and popular essayists may be traced 
to an imperfect knowledge or a reckless 
disregard of the facts. Opinions may 
Aiirly differ on this or that ])oint of moral 
significance, and writers who have to work 
upon a limited store of data may have some 
excuse for drawing wrong conclusions 
ihcvefroni. Ihit there is small excuse for 
those wlio twist facts into agn>eiuent with 
their own tlioories, or ])ersislently colour 
them with the hncs of personal or ])arly 
prejudice. In this respect Mill has sinned 
yet more ogrogiously than Macaulay, be- 
cause of his gi'oater-secming pretensions to 
the chara(3t('r of an im])artial judge. I’lio 
ext(‘iit of his shortcomings may be lueasured 
l)y the number and drift of Wilson’s cor- 
rective notes. Macaulay on the whole has 
dealt more generously with Hastings; hut 
in HO doing lie has surpassed Ills prede- 
cessors in the astounding untairnoss of his 
attacks on Chief dustico Inipey. The 
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rcrtdci’ of tliis little volume will 1)0 jibli' to 
compare liis portrait of 8ir Elijah witli the 
simple truth. 

¥or the smallness of the volume no 
apology, 1 trust, is iicodocl. It might have 
heen expanded to almost any size, at the 
certain sacrihee of the object for wliieh it. 
was mainly written. Big books, especially 
on Indian themcri, are a weariness to the 
mass of English rejulors; and this little 
volume contains the pith of Mr. (Ueig’s 
work, filled out with illustrative matter 
derived from other soarcos, written as wdl 
as printed. A Life of Hastings lu'cessarily 
includes some passing sketches of Indian 
History. Those here given, while stmlied 
carefully from the best authorities, will no 
more than suffi.ee to bring out the true 
relations of the central figure, Hastijigs 
himself, to the events and circumstances 
of his time. 

In the spelling of Indian words T have 
generally followed the scientific system first 
employed by Sir "W. Jones, and now 
adopted by the Indian Government. 
Such well-known names as Calcutta, 
Delhi, Bombay, Oudh and Madras, arc left 
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iinaltc.recl. In other cases the following 
letters arc thus sounded — 
a long as in father, 
a short as in highland or the u in but, 

0 long as in /Me, there, 

1 long as in pique. 
j short as in thin. 
o long as in roll. 

h long as in prude. 
n short as in bull. 
an and ai as in German, 
y as in yet. 
eh as in church. 

])li hard as in uphiU. 
gh and kh guttural. 

th, as in Chatham: sh, and other con- 
sonants as in English. 

The distinguishing mark of the long 
vowels will sometimes bo found omitted, 
after several rocurroncos of the same word. 


I )ovcr, 

aSreZ 8epUnd)er, 1878. 


L. J. T. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

“ THE CHILD 18 EATHEE OF THE MAN.” 

One of the gi’eatoat names, if not the veiy 
greatest, in the annals of British India is that of 
Warren Plastings, "who for thirteen years ruled 
over the provinces which British valour had lately 
won for the East India Company. The story of 
his troubled yet glorious career has been told at 
full length by Mr. Gleig, and summarised in 
glowing language by Lord Macaulay; to say 
nothing of the place he fills in every history of 
British India, from that of James-MiU to tlie more 
succinct and impartial narrative of Mr. Marshman. 
But Mr. Gleig’s biography, however rich in 
sterling value, has few attractions for the mass of 
readers in these days, while Macaulay’s famous 

1 
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essay has charmed the woidd with a picture in 
which the lights and shadows are distributed with 
more regard for scerde effect than for historic 
justice. The wrong done to Hastings during his 
lifetime by Burke and other tools of his worst foe, 
Sir Philip Francis, has been heightened by the 
wrong which the most popular of English essay- 
ists, following in the steps of Mill, has inflicted 
upon his memory. For one reader of Mr. Gleig’s 
volumes, Macaulay’s essay counts scores. In 
aiming to correct the pi'evailing estimate of a 
statesman whose rule, according to Mill himself, 
was “ popular both with his countiymcn and ihe 
natives in Bengal," the present writer may seem 
to be attempting an Herculean task. In the 
interests of truth, however, and of fair play to one 
whose fiiults were few compai’ed with his many 
virtues and his great public services, he is deter- 
mined to dare the venture, let the result bo what 
it may. 

Warren Hastings was born at Churchill, a 
village in Oxfordshire, on the 6 th of December, 
3732. His mother, who died but a few days 
after his birth, was daughter of a Mr. Warren, 
who owned a small estate near Twhung in 
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Gloucestershire. Her husband, Pynaston Hast- 
ings, was a boy of fifteen when he married Hester 
Warren ; and a hard struggle for life the young 
couple seem to have had during the two years 
wliich elapsed before the birth of Warren, their 
second child. Pynaston himself was the younger 
of two sons born to their father, the Rector of 
Daylcsford in Worcestershire, a poor clergyman 
who made himself still poorer by carrying on a 
ruinous lawsuit about tithes with the neigh- 
bouring squire. 

Beyond the fact of his fatherhood to so great 
a son, Pynaston did nothing worthy of remem- 
brance. Leaving his motherless babes to the 
care of their impoverished grandfather, who had 
now been driven to accept a curacy at Churchill, 
Pynaston went otf to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
Lost to sight for a while, like a river flowing 
underground, he re-appears at Gloucester, married 
to a butcher’s daughter. A little later he entered 
the Church and went out to one of the West 
Indian islands, where he died. Such is the 
meagre record which his own children cared to 
perpetuate of a parent to whom they owed so 
little. 

Amidst circumstances so unpromising did poor 
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little Warren Hastings begin the ■world. Poverty 
and neglect seemed to mark for their o'wn the 
descendant of an old English family whose origin 
may perhaps he tx’aced to the Danish sea-king 
whom Alfred after long struggle overthrew. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that one of Warren’s 
forefathers held in the days of Henry II. that 
manor of Daylesford in Worcestershii’c, which 
Pynaston’s grandfather, Samuel Hastings, 
sold in 1715 to a London merchant. To one 
branch of the same family belonged Lord 
Hastings, the brave and faitliful chamberlam of 
the fourth Edward, and the luckless victim of 
Richard HI., who requited his loyalty to 
Edward’s children by cutting off his head 
Fi’om another branch sprang the Earls of Pem- 
broke of the fourteenth century, whose title was 
derived fi-om the marriage of John Hastings -with 
the heiress of Aymer de Valence, one of the 
great nobles who helped to put down Edward the 
Second’s overweening favourite. Piers Gavaston. 
It -was Earl John’s son who fought in Spain under 
the Black Prince, and was taken prisoner with 
aU his army by Henry of Castile, in the wars 
between Henry and his brother, Peter the Cruel. 
The femily of the ih-staiTed Chamberlain received 
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from a Tudor sovereign the Earldom of Hunting- 
don, which, says Macaulay, “after long dis- 
possession was regaiued in our time by a scries 
of events scarcely parallelled in romance.” * 

In the course of time the owners of Daylesford, 
who represented the oldest branch of the femily, 
fixed their chief residence at Yclford, near 
Bampton, in Oxfordshire. Here, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, lived John Ha.stings, a 
gallant gentlemen who proved his loyalty to 
Charles I. not only in the field, but by the help 
he gave him in other ways ; raising money by 
the sale of his plate and the mortgage of his 
lands, until he was fain to rescue himself from 
utter ruin by making over his Yelford estates to 
Speaker Lenthal, who ruled the House of Com- 
mons in the days of the great Protector Cromwell. 
The decaying manor-house at Daylesford still 
gave shelter to its impoverished owners, until 
that too, as we have shown, passed as it seemed 
for ever into other hands. 

Under his grandfether’s care, little Warren 

■* The Barony of Has lings fell by marriage to the Earl of 
Moira in. the latter part of the oightoenth century. But it was 
not till 1819 that the earldom of Mnntingdon, after a suspension 
of more than 300 years, was recovered by Siranoia Hastmgs, as 
deannndnTit of the second Eorl. 
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spent the first years of his childhood, with the 
village children for his plajnnatcs, and the village 
school for his fount of learning. That he “ took 
his learning kindly,” his old schoolfellows loved 
to teU of him. in after days ; and his natural 
quickness may have been sharpened by the stories 
which he heard at homo of the wealth, the gi’eat- 
ness, the bi’avc deeds, and splendid hospitalities 
of his own forefathers. Child as he was, he 
loved to lie beside the margin of a small stream 
which skirted the village of Churchill, and muse 
on the difference between things past and present. 
“There,” as many year’s afterwards he told a 
friend, “ one bright summer’s day, when I was 
scarcely seven year’s old, I well remember that I 
first formed the determination to purchase back 
Daylesford.” That dream, however wild it 
might seem then, or at any tune thereafter, never 
faded from his resolute soul. In the darkest 
hours of a long life of storm and hard struggle, 
that beacon-fire never ceased to shine along his 
path. 

When he was about eight years old, young 
Warren seems to have passed under the care of 
his uncle Howard, Pynaston’s elder brother, a 
steady-going cVffk fti the Customs, who placed 
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him at school at Newington Butts, near London. 
Here he remained for two years, half starved but 
not iU taught. From Newington he was removed 
to Westminster, then ruled by Dr. Nichols, who 
numbered among his masters the scholarly and 
weU-beloved Vincent Bourne. Among WaiTen’s 
new schoolfellows were Churchill, the elder 
Golman, Cowper, Loi’d Shelburne, and Elijah 
Impey, aU of whom were destined in different 
ways to make some figure in the world. With 
some of these, especially the gentle bal'd of Olncy 
and the future Chief Justice of Bengal, the new 
boy erelong formed a friendship which never 
afterwards died out. Both Impey and CoAvper 
were older than himself, and both seem to have 
been apt scholars in the polite learning of their 
day. But Warren, whose eager spirit was 
clothed in a slight and somewhat delicate body, 
soon learned to handle an oar and to write Latin 
verse as deftly as any young fellow of lois own 
standing. In swimming and “sldffing” he espe- 
cially delighted, in preference to the more violent 
pastimes enjoyed by healthier and stronger boys. 
His gentle manners and sweet temper helped to 
malm him nopular with his schoolfellows, while 
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his diligence and learning drew forth many a 
word of praise from Dr. Nichols himself.* 

The purpose which the child of seven had 
conceived at Churchill, was not forgotten, we may 
be sm’e, at Westminster. In his fifteenth yeai’, 
Warren’s natural cleverness, hacked by the per- 
severance in which clever boys are often wanting, 
won for liim the first place on the fist of King’s 
Scholars admitted to the foundation in that year; 
Impey himself standing fornTth. To a King’s 
Scholar of fair abilities, the road to success at one 
of the great Universities lay invitingly open. 
But Warren was not destined to take that road. 
He was steadily working his way upwards at Col- 
lege, as the foundation at Westminster is called, 
when the death of his good uncle Howard gave 
a new turn to his worldly prospects. Ills new 
guardian, Mr. Chiswick, a distant relative, to 
whose care his uncle had bequeathed him, made 


NotLing ooiild well have been wider of the mark than 
Macaulay’s^ random guess that “whenever Hastings wished to 
play any trick more than usually naughty, he hirecTLnpoy with 
a ball or a l.art to act as a fag in the worst part of the prank." 
Bio very contrary would be nearer the truth. In those days, 
it was Hastings who looked im to Hnpoy, not Impey uho 
fawned upon Hastings. Seo “ Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, 
by his son," p. 6. 
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up his mind to send young Hastings out to India 
as a “ writer ” in the seridce of the East India 
Company. 

In vain did the worthy Dr. Nichols plead hard 
against the proposed withdrawal of a scholar in 
whom ho avowed a just pride. He even offered 
to educate at his own charge the fiivourite pupU 
whose success at College would redound, he 
frankly said, to his own credit. But the East 
India Director turned to aU such pleadings a 
deaf ear. Towards the end of 174D, about two 
years after ho had become a King’s Scholar, 
Hasthigs pai’ted from his many friends at West- 
minster to study book-keeping and accounts 
under a private tutor. In January, 1750, he set 
sail for Calcutta in company with several other 
youths destined for the same career. In those 
days, a voyage to India roxmd the Cape took gene- 
rally more months than it now takes weeks by 
the Suez Canal. The good ship London exceeded 
even the average limit of six months, for it was 
not till the first d-ays of October that Ilastmgs 
landed, loiiely but high-hearted, on the scene of 
his future struggles and final renown. Of what 
he did or felt on that tedious voyage, Mr. Glcig 
can tell us nothing ; but it may be assumed that 
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these weary months were not passed m utter idle- 
ness hy the youth whose di'cams at Churchill had 
home him company through years of profitable 
work at Westminster. That dreamy turn of 
mind, which so often unfits a man for the hard 
realities of his daily lot, seemed to act upon 
Warren Hastings, as it did upon Luther and 
Cromwell, like a powerful tonic, steeling his 
heart against aU discouragements, and spurring 
him on to yet holder effoi*ts, with its never-failing 
visions of the success to come. 



CHAPTER II. 

1760 — 1 '^ 63 . 

WnEN Hastings landed in India he ms not quite 
eighteen yeai'S old, and the famous Company 
whose service he had entered was still, to all 
seeming, little more than a chartered body of 
“ merchants trading to the East Indies.” For a 
century and a-half from its birth in 1600 down 
to the year 1760, that Company had played the 
part of a busy trader, on such conditions as the 
jealousy of rival merchtmts and the prudence or 
the greed of native rulers might allow. At 
Surat, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and a few 
other places on the coast or up the great rivers, 
the Company’s servants carried on a trade which, 
spite of untoward checks and interruptions, 
brought much profit alike to their masters and 
themselves. The task of upholding their 
chartered monopoly against “interlopers” from 
England in the days of Charles I. and Cromwell 
had grown lighter with the return of the Stuart 
dynasty to power. With the cession of Bombay 
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by Charles II. and the new rights lately secured 
to it by a neAV charter from the Ci’own, the 
Company continued to enlarge its trade, to found 
new settlements ; to win by prayers, or gifts, or 
timely services, fresh powers and privileges fl’om 
the officers of the Great Moghal. Its earliest 
forts at Madras and Surat had been built for the 
protection of its factories alone. The successful 
defence of Surat in 1664 taught Sivnji and his 
Marathas a lasting lesson of respect for English 
valom*, and earned from the politic Aurangzib 
a large remission of the duties hitherto levied on 
the Company’s trade mth that port. 

In the twenty years that followed the Restora- 
tion the Company’s Indian trade grew in value 
from £100,000 to a million sterling a year. 
Then came a time of wantouncss and armed 
aggression, when the Company’s servants in 
Bombay and Bengal, with the help of an English 
fleet and English soldiers, defied the might of 
Aurangzib, one of the ablest and most powerful 
prmces of B4bar’s Imperial line. In spite of 
some partial successes at sea, the Company’s for- 
tunes suffered for some years a ])erilou 3 eclipse. 
But Aurangzib had no mind to press too hard 
on the turbulent traders who incref).«fid hi® 
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revenue and brought wealth to his subjects ; nor 
did it suit him to wage a lingering war with foes 
who might still blockade his ports, and seize 
Indian vessels laden with merchandise, or worse 
still, with Mussulman pilgrims bound for Mecca, 
The East India Directors also, having learned 
with the loss of nearly all their factories to see 
the folly of their late doings, were now humbly 
suing for the peace which the Moghal Emperor 
was not slow to gi'aiit. In 1690 the forfeit fac- 
toi’ies were restored to their late owners, and Job 
Chavuock once more hoisted his country’s flag at 
Chatauatti, one of the three villages which after- 
wai'ds grew into the capital of British India. 

From that time for more than half a century 
the Company’s servants in India kept clear of all 
perilous embroilments with the ruling powers. 
The old plague of interlopers, licensed and un- 
licensed, coiitinued to vox them for a few years 
longer, and a now Company threatened for a 
moment to extuiguish the old. But fortune still 
smiled upon the latter. In the first year of 
Queen Anne the rival Companies merged into 
one whose solo aim for many years afterwards 
was to increase its dividends and guard its own 
interests, amidst the clash of arms in either Con- 
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tinciit, and the peaceful rivalry of Dutch, French, 
and other traders from the west. 

Guarded by the guns of Fort William, the new 
settlemeut grew and prospered in the troublous 
days that followed the death of Auraugzib. 
Neither the exactions of an unfriendly Viceroy 
in Bengal,* nor the raids of plundei'ing Mariitha 
horsemen, availed to hinder the steady growth of 
a trade which the Viceroy’s owi officers found 
their profit in furthei’ing, while the English 
entrenchments on the Hughli became an isle of 
shelter for thousands of natives flying, whether 
from Moghal oppression or Maratha greed. Nor 
did the wars that divided Europe rufllc the 
smooth course of our Indian trade. While Marl- 
borough was beating the French in Flanders and 
on the Rhine, while “ dapper little ” George II. 
was adding at Dettingen to the laurels he had 
won at Oudenarde, the French and English mer- 
chants on the Hughli and the Coromandel coast 
stiU followed in peace the business which had 
brought them so many thousand miles away from 
their cool western homes. 

But events were about to happen which would 

* HursMd Kuli IDian, Subhadur or Viceroy of Bengal from 
170^ to 1735, founded the city of Mureliida'baa. 
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give a new turn to the destinies of the rival 
nations in India. In 1744 Erance and England 
took opposite sides in the war of the Austrian 
Succession. While English soldiers under ihe 
Duke of Cumbeiiand were bravely losing the 
battle of Fontenoy, aii English fleet was woriying 
French commerce by sea ; and Pondicherry 
itself, then governed by the bold and able 
Duplcix, was threatened with capture by Com* 
inodore Barnet. Anwar-ud-din, the NawAb of 
the Carnatic, stepped between the French and 
impending disaster, under a show of friendliness 
for both his neighbours. But when the fiery 
Labourdonnais, fi'esh fi'om his repulse of an Eng- 
lish squadron, seized the moment for his long- 
planned attack upon Madras, the value of the 
Naw^ib’a professions was but too clearly seen. 
On the 18th September, 1746, the French bat- 
teries opened fire on a weaJc fort defended by 
three hundred Englishmen, of whom only two- 
thirds were soldiers. Three days later tire gar- 
rison suiTcndered, and Madras for a time was 
wiped out of the list of English settlements in 
India. By the end of that year Fort St. David 
was the only possession left to the East India 
Company on the Coromandel coast. 
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From that time forth the English, at least in 
Southei'n India, are driven, rather by circum- 
stances than of sot design, to further the ends of 
their commercial being by other metliods than 
trade alone. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1749, Madras was surrendered back into their 
hands. But Em-ope was a long way off, mid 
the genius of Dupleix was already fomuliug in 
Southern India a power which threatened tlie 
well-being, if not the vciy existence of his Eng- 
lish rivals. With a few hundred Frenchmen and 
Sepoys* trained on the French pattern, his officers 
had beaten many times their own number of 
native troops led by native commanders. The 
English also began to drill tlieir own Sepoys, to 
strengthen their defences, to seek allies among 
neighbouring princes, and to make their quarrels 
a means of gaining fresh advantages for them- 
selves. In the wars which followed the death of 
Nizdm-ul-Mullc, the long-lived founder of a king- 
dom in the Dakhan, stid partly ruled by his 
descendants, the soldiers of the rival Companies 
were always to be found fighting on opposite sides ; 
and the hero of Ai’kot gave rich promise of the 
greatness afteinvards achieved by the victor of 
Plassy and the virtual conqueror of Bengal. 

* More correctly SipdMt, &om Sipah, an army. 
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Thus far, however, the strife between the two 
nations had not extended to the settlements on 
the Ilughli. When j'ormg Hastings landed at 
Calcutta in the cooler weather that followed the 
rainy season of 1750, he found his countrjnnen 
stiU employed in balancing accounts, in making 
bargains with “Gentoo” merchants, and in 
shipj)ing off to England the muslins, silks, 
shawls, cotton, ivory, spices, gold and silver 
ornaments, which passed through their hands. 
In those days the rich and populous province of 
Bengal was ruled by Aliverdi Khan, a wise and 
able Viceroy, who encouraged trade mth tbs 
foreigners, and did his best to guard his people 
from the raids of those ubiquitous Marathas, who 
were already tearing to pieces the wide emphe 
of the Moghals. 

In Calcutta Hastings spent the first three years 
of his Indian service. The Company’s servant.s 
were then divided into four classes. The wiiters, 
among whom he was now enrolled, had to con- 
duct the smaller details of business, to keep the 
ledgers, and to look after the warehouses which 
held the goods collected by a staff of native 
agents, or gomdslitas^ and their underlings of 
various grades. After five years, the writer 

9 
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became a factor, who discharged similar duties 
with somewhat higher powers. Three years of 
this service raised the factor in.to a “ jmuor mer- 
chant,” who after tliree more years passed into 
the gi’ade of “ senior merchants.” From these 
last Avere chosen the members of council, the 
heads of factories, the cliief officers of revenue 
and justice, the “political agents” at native 
courts, and even the governors of the thre(‘ Pre- 
sidencies, into Avhich the Company’s settlements 
hud already been grouped. 

Of the years Avhich Hastings passed in the 
Secretary’s Office at Calcutta, nothing seems to 
be knoAvn for certain. That he worked hard and 
lived uprightly, amidst many temptations to idle- 
ness and self-seeking, may be taken for granted. 
His taste for learning may have sboi’pened his 
desii'e to study the native languages as a means 
of rising in his new world ; but the progress 
made by him in those studies can be measured 
only by our knowledge of the use to which he 
turned the fruits of such labours in after days. 
His pay at this time — five pounds a year — ^would 
hardy have sufficed for the Avairts of an Inditm 
Sepoy, or a very poor and thrifty husbandman in 
Bengal, His “ commons,” hoAvever, were found 
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him by the Company, who further treated their 
ill-paid servants to a yearly grant of Madeira 
from their own stores. Five pounds a year could 
not go very far even towards the paying of a 
writer’s house-rent, and the young men of that 
day were sometimes driven to seek their bed.s 
soon after the early sunset of Bengal, because 
they could ill afford the luxury of a candle or 
a supper. But the Company’s servants •were 
allowed, indeed expected to eke out their sorry 
pittances "with the profits of their private trade ; 
and so rich a field had thus been opened to some 
of them, that complaints were already heard in 
England of the extravagance of young fellows 
who sat down to diimer -with a band of music, 
and rode about in a carx’iage and four.* As 
Warren Hasting was neither greedy nor comxpt, 
the amount of his earnings from private trade 
must have left him little room for such recldes.s 
spending, even if he had any great tmn that 
way. 

* The pay of tlie factors was £15 a year j that of the junior 
morohants, £30, and of the members of council £40, while oyon 
the President or Governor had uo more than £300. 



CHAPTER III. 

1753—1757. 

Isr October, 1753, Hastings was ordered up to 
the factory at Kdsimbazar on the Bhagiratlii, at 
that time the busy trading suburb of Murshid- 
abad. Among the silk- weavers of that place, and 
the shrewd native middlemen who helped them 
to keep their shuttles going, and to bring the 
produce of their looms to an English market, he 
discharged his new duties with such steady skill, 
that within two years he found himself promoted 
to a seat in the council of the factory. 

But the even tenour of his life was soon to be 
ruffled by a storm which altered the whole course 
of English affairs in India. In January, 1756, 
the aged Aliverdi Khan breathed his last, and 
his favourite grandson, the cruel, profligate, self- 
willed Suraj-ad'daula, filled his place. A new 
Viceroy, who cared nothing for the English 
reigned in Bengal. It was not long before Suraj- 
ad-daula had picked a quarrel with the Governor 
of Calcutta. Mr. Drake was ordered to sur- 
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render the refugee son of a wealthy Hindu officer, 
and to demolish the new defences he was said to 
have raised around Fort William. In vain he 
pleaded that the ramparts had merely been re- 
paired against a possible attack from his French 
neighbours, and that honour forbade his yielding 
up a fugitive who claimed his protection. The 
imperious Subhadar at once began his march 
upon Calcutta, with the troops he had gathered 
for the chastisement of a rebellious vassal in 
I’arniah. 

What followed must be told in the fewest 
words. At the first sight of an army 60,000 
strong a great panic seized upon our countrymen 
in Calcutta. On the 19th of June a general rush 
of men, women and children to seek shelter on 
board the English ships in the river was crowned 
by the flight of Mr. Drake and the Commandant 
himself of Fort WiUiam. For two days the 
small gaiTison, thus shamefully abandoned, held 
out under Mr. HolweU, with bootless com’age and 
ever- waning strength, against the doom winch the 
captains of the vessels in the river made no effort 
to avert. At last the soldiers, worn out with 
heat and watcliing, broke into the liquor stores. 
Amidst the ensuing drunkenness and disorder. 
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while Ilolwell was parleying with the enemy, 
some of the Nawab’s soldiers rushed into the 
fort and in a few minutes aU its surviving 
defenders had fallen into the hands of their 
dreaded conqueror. 

Then came the memorable tragedy of the 
Black Hole. In one of the hottest, sultriest 
nights of the Bengal year, with the air yet 
further heated by the blaze of burning wai*o- 
houaes, a hundred and forty-six wretches, 
including more than one woman, were shut up 
hi an old guard-room barely eighteen feet square, 
pierced by two small windows strongly bari’ed. 
What they suffered during that night of slow 
torture Holwell himself has told us m language 
powerfully simple as that of Defoe. Enough 
here to say that, next moining twenty-two men 
and one woman crawled out of that den of 
noisomeness into the air of a new day, lookiug 
hardly more ahve than the dead they left behind 
them. 

It is only fidr to Suraj-ad-dauk to add that 
this deed of hellish cruelty was neither ordered 
by himself, nor prompted by any instructions left 
with the officers into whose hands the prisoners 
were made over. The tragedy was enacted while 
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he slcj)t, and ■when the survivors were brought 
before him, Hohvell alone and foui" others were 
sent off in h’ons to Murshidabad ; the woman to 
adorn his harem, and the men as hostages for the 
extraction of more plunder. The rest were 
•allowed to make theii- way to Falta, a barren 
island iicai* the mouth of the Hughh, where 
Drake and his fellow-runaways were awaiting the 
issue of an .appeal for help to their countrymen at 
Madras. 

The ruthless conqueror of Calcutta lost no 
time in reaping the fuE fruits of his success. 
Every English fiictory in Bengal was seized and 
jjlundcred, and Hastings among others found 
himself a prisoner at Murshidabad. It was not 
the Viceroy’s policy to kill the victims of his 
greed, and Hastinga for one remained a prisoner 
.at large on bail offered by the head of a neigh- 
bouring Duteh factory. Amidst the dangers and 
discouragements of that dark hour he kept his 
head clear and his hands ready for such work as 
might stiE devolve upon him. His opportunity 
soon came. Famine threatened the fugitives at 
Falta, whose appeal to Madras had not yet been 
answered. In their despaii* they turned to 
Hastings as a means of softening the Viceroy’s 
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heart. He chose his own time and methods for 
carrying ont their wishes; but erelong the 
opening of a bazdr or native market rewarded his 
efforts to save the Falta party from dying of 
sheer hunger. 

By that time the fainting hearts of DraJee’s 
followers were cheered with prospects of relief 
from another quarter. Kilpatrick’s arrival at 
Falta with a small body of troops from Madras, 
if it had shortened their supplies of food, had 
prepared them to look for the coming of larger 
reinforcements in due time. It was not till 
August that the disasters at Calcutta wei’e made 
known to the English at Madras. With mingled 
feelings of horror, -wrath, and dismay was the 
news received ; but the cry for action prompt 
and -vigorous overbore all weaJeer counsels, and it 
only remained to get ready an aamament strong 
enough to exact due vengeance for the past 
disgrace. 

It took two months, however, not so much to 
prepare the armament as to choose for it the 
fittest leader and to define his proper powers. 
The Governor himself was quite ready 'to take 
the command if his colleagues could only have 
discovered his fitness for such a post. In default 
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of the veteran Lawi’ence, disabled for the duty 
by failing health, the choice of the Madi’as 
Council at last fell upon his best subaltern, the 
brave young Colonel Olive,* whose brilliant 
defence of Arkot five years before had stamped 
him as a master of his art, and who had just 
gained fresh renown from his victories over the 
pimte chiefs in the Kankan. Robert Clive had 
gone out as a -writer to Madras in 1744, had 
manfully borne his part in the vain defence of 
that settlement two years afterwai'ds, and had 
escaped in disguise fi'om the captured stronghold 
to Fort St. David. Exchanging the desk for the 
driU-grouiid, young Clive proved his soldiership 
under Major Lawrence in the successful defence 
of Fort St. David, in Roscawen's bootless siege of 
Pondicherry, in the captui’e of Devikatta, and in 
the later campaigns provoked by the ambition 
and ended by the recal of Dupleix. 

On every occasion Clive bore himself like a 
fighting Englishman ; but the special qualities of 
a great captain were first displayed by him in 
1751, when he persuaded the Governor of 

* Orrae, the eloquent hiatorian of our early wars in India 
was then a mojnher of -the Madras Oonnoil, and voted warmly 
for Clive. 
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Madras to let him save Trichinopoly by a bold 
dash against Arkot, tlien held by the troops of 
Chanda Saliib, the ncvr-made Nawab of the 
Carnatic. With five hundred Englishmen and 
Sepoys, three guns and a few officers, mostly 
untried in war, he made his way through rain 
and storm to the gates of Arkot. Struck -with 
panic at the sight of men whom e-ven a heavy 
thunderstorm could not keep back, the garrison 
fled, and Clive marched into the fort. The event 
justified his forecast and clinched his fame as a 
bold yet trustworthy commander. For seven 
weeks his small garrison defied the attacks of ten 
thousand native ti’oops aided by a powerful 
battering-train. On the fiftieth day of the siege 
one last tremendous effort was made to storm a 
weak stronghold defended now by only 320 
fighting men. But Clive commanded them, and 
under his eye each man fought like twenty- 
Clive himself had to work one of his own fidd- 
picces, while the men in front kept firing off 
their muskets as fiist as those behind could load 
them. Thrice were the swarms of loud-shouting 
assailants flung hack from the very arms of seem- 
ing victory, before any rest from that day-long 
struggle came at last to Clive and his wearied 
band. 
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Next morning Ildjah Sahib withdrew his shat- 
tered forces towards Velldr, and ere long the 
hero of Arkol was leading his reinforced columns 
to fresh victories over French and native foes. 
The relief of Trichinopoly by Major Laivrence 
and Captain Clive crowned the heroic defence of 
Arkot. Law himsel:^ the French commander 
who was pi’esently to fight against us in Bengal, 
surrendered at discretion, with aU his troops, 
stores, and forty-one guns. The war in the Car- 
natic lingered on for two years ; but Clive himself, 
after a few more feats of good soldiership, went 
home to England to recruit his health, to spend 
his prize-money like a prince, and to win his 
way, if he could, into the House of Commons. 

Foiled in the last-named purpose, and only too 
successful in getting rid of his money. Colonel 
Clive was glad to return to India in 1755 as 
Governor of Fort, St David. He lauded at 
Bombay in good time to join Admiral Watson 
in the siege and capture of Giriah, the main 
stronghold of the pirate clucf Angiia on the 
Western coast. The news of the Black Hole 
disaster found him at Fort St. David, fi.*ee and 
ready to aid in repairing the ruined fortunes of 
his countrymen in Bengal. By the middle of 
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September, 1756, the refugees at Falta Avere 
gladdened by the arrival of the fleet, which 
Admiral Watson had led two months before out 
of the Madras Roads. 

Among those Avho hailed the long-expected 
succours was Waircen Hastings, who had fled 
to Palta jh-om Murshidabad on finding his safety 
imperilled by the part he took in some secret cor- 
respondence between Drake and certain leaders 
of a plot against the Viceroy in his own capital. 
Whether from a sense of duty, or from a young 
man’s eagerness for active work under a leader of 
Clive’s renown, Hastings shouldered his musket, 
and shared as a volunteer in the capture of 
Bajbaj, and in Clive’s victorious march upon 
Calcutta.* On the 2nd January, 1757, he saw 
the English colours once more flying over the 
ramparts of Port William, and about a month 
later he bore his part in that daring attack on 
Suraj-ad-daula’s camp, which first inspired the 
boastful despot of Bengal with a Avholesome 
respect for English prowess. 

It was not in arms, however, that Hastings 
was to win his special renown. Clive had 

* He fonacd one of a separate volimteer company, consisting 
of Bengal Ciril Servants and other English refugees. 
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already found him a trusty agent in his attempts 
to treat with Suraj-ad-daula. The negotiations 
begun in January, were resumed to better pur- 
pose after the Viceroy’s hasty retreat from the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, The demands he 
had once rejected were soon granted by the 
crestfallen Naw^b, and before the middle of 
February a treaty had been signed which not 
only compensated the Enghsh for most of their 
recent losses, but empowered them to fortify 
Calcutta aud coin money in their own mint. 

By this time Hastings was already a married 
man. During his brief sojourn at Falta, he had 
seen, wooed, and won to wife the widow of a 
Captain Campbell, who a few months before had 
arrived at Falta on his way out from England.* 
What sort of woman was this first wife of Host 
ings, how the two passed their few years of 
wedded life together, Mr. Gleig, after much 
searching, could not ascertain. All we know is 
that Mrs. Hastings died at KdsimbazAr, not long 
after the birth of her second child, who was pre- 
sently to follow his mother out of the world, which 
his elder sister had quitted after nineteen days. 

* Sudi IS the inference I gather from Broome’s " History ol 
the BenP'td Army," Chap. I., p. 73. 
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Meanwhile tilings were happening which paved 
the way for Hastings’ future greatness. It was 
kiio-wn in Calcutta that France and England were 
again at war ; and there was but too good reason 
to fear that Sura,i-ad-daula, in spite of liis new 
alliance with his English neighbours, was already 
sceldiig French aid for tlieir destruction. Ills 
mtrigues ivitli Law and Bus.sy certainly looked 
that Avay, and his attempt to stop a hostile move- 
ment against the French settlement of Chandar- 
nagar, was readily construed by the the Calcutta 
Council to tlie same effect. Bo that as it may — 
and in those days the web of Indian politics was 
more hopelessly tangled than ever — the aiTival of 
succours from Bombay and Madras emboldened 
the English in Bengal to grasp the nettle danger 
without more ado. The treaty with the French 
was cut short ; Clive and Watson opened fire 
upon the defences of Cliandamagar ; and in a 
few days, before the angry Viceroy had marched 
far to its relief, our troops had become masters 
of the foremost French possession in Bengal. 

Erelong a plot for the dethronement of Suraj- 
ad-danla was quietly brewing at Calcutta and 
Murshidabad. The wretched Viceroy, conscious 
of impending evil, kuew not whom to trust, nor 
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whence to seek help against his many foes. At 
one moment he was imploring Bussy to hasten 
up to his rescue, at another he was sending the 
most civil messages to Olive, the man of all others 
he most dreaded. At the head of the Murshid- 
abad plotters was Mir Jdfar, his own commander- 
in- Chief, a brother-in-law of Aliverdi Khan. His 
minister of finance, and Jaggat Sett, the fore- 
most batiker of Bengal, were in the plot. Clive’s 
strong will and reckless daring overbore the 
scru])les of his colleagues in the council, and with 
their help the plot grew and prospered. What 
part Hastings took in it does not plainly appear ; 
but we may take it for granted that Watts’s ablest 
subaltern at Kdsimbazdr was called into counsel 
over a matter wliich so neaily concerned himself. 

At last, when all seemed ripe for action, Clive, 
in the burning month of June, led out his little 
army from Chandarna^r, on 'that famous enter- 
prise which was to make the East India Company 
vhtual masters of the largest, richest, and most 
populous province of the old Moghal Empire. 

The victory of Plassy on the 23rd June, 1757, 
threw the futm*e of Indio, as it were, into English 
hands. A few days later, Clive marched into 
Murshidabad, and installed the successful traitor, 
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Mir JafiU’, on the vacant masvad of Bengal. 
The seizure and death of the fugitive Suraj-ad- 
daula completed Mir Jdfar’s good fortune. Mind- 
ful of Hastings’ past sendees, the victor of Plassy 
sent him on special duty to Murshidabad, or, as 
the English then called it, Muxadavad. Some 
months later, when CUve became Governor of 
Fort WiUiani, Hastings succcdcd Scrafton as 
Resident at the court of the new Nawtih. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1758—1760. 

Hastings’ new ofiice ivas no sinecure. As Resi- 
dent at MursMdabad, he had to watch over the 
well-being of the Enghsh party at Kasimbazdr ; 
to see that Mir Jafar fulfilled his engagements 
with the Calcutta Council ; to keep the peace, if 
he could, between the new Nawab and his chief 
officers; to discover and thwart the numerous 
intrigues which that time of general disorder, 
distrust, and ferment brought to an easy bu’th. 
It was not long before Mir Jdfar Khan began to 
plot against Eai Hulab Ram, and some other 
Hindu nobles, whose wealth might enable him to 
replenish a treasury exhausted by tlie payments 
due to his English friends as the price of his ovm 
elevation to the throne of Bengal. 

For a time Hastings seems to have misread the 
real drift of the Hawdb’s relations with Dulab 
Rdm, the head of a powerful family of bankers 
and financiers named Sett. One evening in 
August, 1758, a number of Sepoys forced their 

3 
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•way into the Na'wab’s palace, clamouring loudly 
for their long ■withheld arrears of pay. To Hast- 
ings this •was represented as a plot brewed by 
Dulab Ram against his master’s life, and as such 
he repeated it to Clive liimseE But his shrewd 
chief had not tkreaded the iriazes of Indian 
roguery in vain. “ You have not yet been long 
enough at the Durbar,” * he writes to Hastings, 
“to make yourself acquainted with the dark 
designs of the Mussulmans. The moment I 
perused your letter, I could pei’ceive a design in 
the Habob and those about him against Roy 
Doolub, and you may be assured what is alleged 
against him and his letters to Coja Huddee is a 
forgery from beginning to end. Roy Doolub is 
not such a fool as to give anything under his own 
hand.” Besides, he would never dare to intrigue 
against a prince of our ©"wn selecting, -with the 
knowledge that his own fate was in Olive’s hands. 
“ Plow easy is it,” exclaims the -writer, with pos- 
sible reference to his own success in that line,f 

* Durbar, or ratter Darhdr, answers to our " Court,” Por 
tliis letter of Clive’s, see "Glcig’s Life of Haatings,” Yol. 1., 
Uliap. IV. 

t riio reader may remember that Clive had forged the signa- 
ture of his colleague, Admiral 'Wataou, to one copy of the treaty 
uith Mir Jhfar, for the purpose of deceiving the traitor, Amin 
fill ‘in d 
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“ to counterfeit hands and seals in this country ! 
and the Moors in general are villains enough to 
undertake anything -which may benefit themselves 
at another’s expense.” Clive looks in short upon 
the -whole matter as a plan to exasperate him 
against Dulab Rdm, in order that the Nawiib 
“may have the plucking of liim of all his 
money.” 

The letters which passed at this time bctAVcen 
Clive and Hastings, bring out clearly enough the 
relation in which they stood to each other, and 
the sphit in which they worked together. Clive’s 
imperious will, and keen, rough, ready mider- 
standing, flash out in short pithy sentences of 
ad-yice, explanation, or command. His letters go 
sti’aight to the point in the fewest possible -vvords. 
Hastings writes rather more lengthily, "with a 
more studied elegance of phrase, -with the defer- 
ence due to higher rank and older experience, 
and yet -with a franicness equal to his chiefs. 
Clive teUs Hastings to be “ a little severe in ex- 
acting the remainder of the last sixth. It is the 
nature of these people to do nothing through 
inclinatiou. Ten sepoys or chokeys, now and 
then, -will greatly expedite the payment of the 
money.” Hastings promises to “ use all possible 
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means,” for collecting the money, but Clive 
‘‘ must be sensible there is a wide difference 
between securing the payments due from a large 
amount, and that of collecting in several smal 
balances remaining on old accounts.” 

In another lettei', Hastings complains of one 
Hand Kumar’s seeming insolence in meddling 
Avith affau’s, the whole management of which lay, 
he thought, in his oivn hands. This is the first 
time that a name, which was afterwards to be 
linked unpleasantly with that of Hastings, crops 
up in the story of Hastings’ life. It was not, 
however, the first time that the zealous young 
llesident at Murshidiibad had heard of the wily, 
weU-bom Hindu, the erewhile Governor of 
Hughli, whose deserts or intrigues had ahready 
won him from the Calcutta Council the impor- 
tant post of Revenue Collector for Bardwan, 
Nadiya, and Hughli, three large districts in the 
middle of Bengal. 

Unaware of this arrangement, Hastings appeals 
to Clive for further instructions, so that he may 
not “ appear to usurp an office for which he had 
no authority, or as abruptly dismissed from it for 
some misconduct or incapacity.” Clive, in re- 
turn, excuses himself for not having formally 
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acquainted him with a fact of which his prede- 
cessors, Watts and Scrafton, ought to have made 
him aware; and he expresses “much concern” 
at the suggestion that Nand- Kumar’s appohitment 
was owing to any misconduct or incapacity on 
Hastings’ part. “ No one will be more ready 
to support your character and welfare than my- 
self, when it can be done without px’ejudicing the 
concerns of the Company.’”* 

Hastings’ answer betrays the natural disappoint- 
ment of one whose well-meant efforts have been 
thwarted by eu’cumstances which he could not 
foresee. At the same time, he acts in prompt 
obedience to Clive’s orders; merely asking for 
further enlightenment on certain points, and 
earnestly disclaiming the construction whicli 
Clive had put on a passage in his former letter. 
“ I never,” he says, “had the least suspicion that 
the transferring of the Burdwan and Nuddea 
affairs to Hughley proceeded in the least from 
any ill opinion of my conduct or capacity, but 
that it would be construed as such by everybody 
here, as it was universally believed that I was 
appointed at Moradbaug principally for the col- 
lection of those revenues." This disclaimer he 
♦ Glciqj’s "Warron Hastinsts,’’ Vol. 1, Chap. iy. 
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follows up by assuring his friend that the pro- 
mises which Clive had made him, and the good 
things which Clive was reix)rted to have said of 
him, were quite enough to preclude the notion of 
any wilful “ slight or prejudice ” on Clive’s part. 

One especial service which Hastings at this 
time rendered the Company must not be over- 
looked. The twenty-four Pargaimas, a fertile 
district stretching from the Hughli to the Sun- 
darbans, with Calcutta for its chief city, had been 
granted to tlie English by the new Nawdb of 
Bengal, in part payment of the victory wliich had 
raised him to power. But in the course of his 
researches at Mui’shidabad, Hastings discovered 
a serious flaw in the conditions under which the 
grant had been made. The ceded lands were 
held “ only by virtue of the Nawdb’s pamrbja,” 
■which might hold good, perhaps, during his life- 
time, but was not unhltely to be set aside by liis 
successor. Eor had they been entered in the 
accountants’ books as lands directly bdonging to 
the East India Company. In a letter to the 
Calcutta Council, Hastings pleaded that no time 
should be lost in clearing up all doubts on a 
matter which else might some day prove a bone 
of contention. With the ready consent of the 
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Governor in Council he set to work. Two 
months later he was able to inform the Council 
that his efforts to obtain the Sanad^ or letters 
patent, which would secure the Company in their 
new possessions, would soon be crowned with full 
success. Of the value placed on those efforts, 
Clive himself at a later period made warm acknow- 
ledgement. “ I am very sensible,” he wrote to 
Hastings, “of the pains you have taken, and shall 
not fail acquainting the Company by the first 
opportunity, how much you have contributed to 
bring that important matter to so happy an issue.” 

The confirmation of the Company’s title to 
these lands was not of course to be had for 
nothing. Two lakhs of rupees,* — or about 
£20,000 — ^\7as the sum which Hastings agreed 
to pay for the promised Samd; but to the 
Nawab's request for the loan of an equal amount 
on the plea of temporary poverty, Clive turned 
an incredulous ear. In a letter to Hastings, who 
had backed this plea, he declared to his “ certain 
knowledge ” Mir Jaftir possessed several lakhs of 
rupees in gold ; and if, he added, “ you were to 
hint to him, whenever he pleads poverty, tliat 

* A lakli is a liuudred thousand, and a rupee answers roughly 
to an English florin. 
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you 0 ro not ignorant of Ms hidden resources, I 
believe it might put an end to the disagreeable 
topic of borrowing money.” So the Nawub had 
to be content ’ivith his two lakhs down. 

Amidst the stirring events and perplexing 
movements of the two following years, 1759-GO, 
Hastings retained his post at Murshidabad, find- 
ing, doubtless, in his scholarly pursuits, and the 
zealous discharge of his aj)pointed duties, a wel- 
come relief from son'owful memories of his lost 
wife. The steamy heat of Bengal, which seems 
to have killed Mrs. Blastings, wx’ought little hai’m 
upon her hard-working husband, who lived tem- 
peiately, was seldom called upon to overstrmn 
his bodily powers, and had no leisure, as it were, 
to fall ill- Those were busy and exciting years 
for our countrymen in India. The bold but ill 
fated Lally, beaten off from Madras by the sol- 
diership of Lawrence, and the timely advent of 
an English fleet, was still revolving schemes full 
of danger to the Government of Madras. Bussy, 
recalled from the Dakhan, where, for seven years, 
he had virtually lorded it over the greatest Prince 
in Southern India,* led his seasoned troops to 

* SaJdbat Jang, tlio Nizdm or Sublrnddr of Iho DoJrlian, was 
son of Obln Kuioh Kban, one of Aurongzib’s officers, who 
founded the dynasty that still roles at Haidardbad. 
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Pondicherry for the purpose’ 6T' helping to 
drive the English out of the Carnatic. In Bengal' 
itself the shifty Nawab, whom Clive’s prompt 
inarch towards Patna had just saved from emuient 
disaster at the hands of Moghal invaders from 
Upper India, was intriguing with the Dutch at 
Chinsurah against allies already grown too powei*- 
ful for his peace of mind. Not all Clive’s pex’- 
sonal influence, great as it was, could keep Mir 
Jafar from the crooked practices that seemed 
especially to flourish in the air of Bengal. 

As for the Marathas, whom our countrymen 
in those days called Morattoes, their swarms of 
wiry horsemen were raiding everj'where, from 
the Indus to the Kdlariin, breaking to pieces the 
Moghal Empire in Hindustan, and winning for 
their Peshwa new provinces from the Nizdm of 
the Dakhan. Delhi itself, the prize in turn of so 
many conquerors, from Muhammad Ghori to 
Nddir Shah and Ahmad the Abdali, now for the 
first time fell into their hands ; and it seemed for 
the moment as if all India was about to pass 
■tinder the yoke of the wily Brahman who then 
reigned at Pdna as Peshwa,* or virtual head of 

* Efilaji Vishn-anafcli, the Sxat Peshwa or Prime Minister of 
Si'vaji's successor the Rajah of Satdra, transmitted to his own 
fauiily the title wJiioh in their ease meant the real headship of 
the Mfl.i^tha States. 
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tliat great Mardtha league against the Moglials, 
which Sivaji had set in motion a century before. 

The danger to the English in Bengal was met 
by Clive "with his usual promptitude. A Dutch 
fleet from Java, laden with troops, had entered 
the Hughli. Although the two nations wore 
then at peace, and Clive had lately invested the 
bulk of his wealth in Dutch securities, he took 
the only measures the need of the moment seemed 
to call for. The Dutch themselves, by their in- 
solence and outrages, provoked the punishment 
that awaited them. On the 24th November, 
1759, three of our men-of-war attacked and cap- 
tured twice as many of the enemy’s ships. On 
the same day, the bold Colonel Forde, fresh from 
his victories in Southern India, drove the Dutch 
troops, with much slaughter, back into Clunsura. 
On the folloiriiig day a larger force of Dutchmen, 
Sepoys, and Malays, was utterly routed on the 
plain of Bidara by about half their number of 
Englishmen and SeiJoys, whom Forde, encouraged 
by a hasty note from Clive, had led with equal 
skill and daruig to the attack. Thoroughly hum- 
bled by these signal defeats, the Dutch at Chm- 
sura were glad to accept peace on Clive’s own 
terms, which, all things considered, were generous 
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enough. Happily for our countrymen, the 
NawAb’s traitorous son, Miran, who was march- 
ing domi with 6,000 horse to join the enemy if 
things went well with them, reached the scene 
of action three days too late. It was now his 
cue to side with the victors; and his threats 
against the vanquished made them bow the more 
readily to Clive’s demands. 

Early in the following year, two of Clive’s 
best captains, Caillaud and Knox, were marching 
up the country from Murshidabad to drive back 
Shah Alaui, the new, but homeless. Emperor of 
Dellii, ^ across the frontier of Bah4r. One of the 
most brilliant feats of that fighting age was the 
hurried march of Captain Knox -with about 1,200 
men, mostly Sepoys, from Bardwan to Patna, a 
distance of 300 miles, in thirteen burning days 
of April ; a movement rewarded by the timely 
relief of Patna, and the scattering of Shah Alam’s 
troops, and followed up a few weeks later by the 
repulse and rout of an army twelve times stronger 
than his own, which the Nawab of Pamia was- 
leading to the Emperot-’s aid. Nor did the tire- 
less Major Caillaud fail to teach the Moghal in- 

* He Iiad just sucooeded liis murdered father) AJamgir II., but 
"nnllii wfi” still in tlm liands of bis fatliai*'s foes. 
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vader a lesson of respect for the hardy warriors 
who, with small help from Mir Jafar or the cruel 
and cowardly Miran, hunted them bock with heavy 
loss from Murshidahad to the boi’ders of Bahar. 

In the Carnatic, also, victory smiled upon our 
arms. Lally’s dreams of French supremacy wei’C 
cruelly shattered by the events of 1760. Coote’s 
relief of Wandiwash, was followed by his crush- 
ing defeat of a French force which attempted to 
renew the siege. One strong place after another 
fell into the victor’s hands. After the fall of 
KarikiU in April, Lally’s prospects grew ever 
darker, until in September he himself was closely 
besieged in Pondicherry by the foe whom he had 
once hoped to drive into the sea. On the 15th 
of the following January, the capital of French 
India was surrendered by its starving garrison, 
and three months later the last French strong- 
hold in Southern India succumbed to the prowess 
of the fiery Coote. So ended the fight for enipfre 
in India between the countrymen of Clive and 
Pupleix. 

Meanwhile Clive himself had embarked for 
England to enjoy the wealth he had gotten to- 
gether, and to reap tlie honours which an admiring 
nation, flushed with victories by land and sea, 
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\vas ready, under the leading of its favourite 
minister, the elder Pitt, to bestow on “ the 
heaven-born general” who had displayed a mili- 
tary genius worthy even of Frederick the Great. 
On the 25th February, 1760, he made over the 
keys of office to his senior colleague, Holwell, 
pending the ai’rival at Calcutta of his destined 
successor, Yausittart, a member of the Madras 
Council, whose after career did little to justify 
the preference which Clive had shown him over 
all his rivals in Bengal. It is pretty clear, 
however, that Clive selected the best man at 
that time eligible for so high a post. He loiew 
that some of his own colleagues were about to 
follow his example ; and he must have foreseen 
that none of those who signed the farewell letter 
of bold, but just, remonstrance addressed by him 
to the Court of Directors would have any chance 
of filling his place * 

• In point of fact, Holwell, and the three others who siRned 
tlio letter, were orc^red to be disiniased from the Company'i 
service. — Mill's India, Hook 4, Chap. t. 



CHAPTER V. 

17(50—1761. 

’VViiisu the new Governor of Fort William landed 
at Calcutta in July, 1760, the skies above liiiii in 
that month of incessant rain lowered not more 
darkly than those which overhung the face of 
iniblie business in Bengal. The Company’s 
treasury in Calcutta, drained well-nigh of its last 
rupee, could be replenished only by drafts on 
Englaaid and loans from native bankers. The 
Court of Directors had themselves to borrow as 
they best could the means of defraying the costs 
of government in Bombay and Madras us well as 
Calcutta, The thriftless Naivab of Bengal owed 
the Company large sums which he could not 
make good, and his troops wei-e in open mutiny 
on account of their long-withheld arrears of pay. 
The crimes and vices of his infamous son Miran, 
who had just been killed by lightning at the ago 
of twenty-one, had raised everywhere now 
enemies to his father’s weak rule. Baffled and 
beaten by Knox and Caillaud, the young Shah 
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Alam still held his ground in a comer of Bahdr, 
still asserted his claim to displace by a governor 
of his own choosing the puppet whom we had set 
up as the imperial viceroy in Bengal. Mir 
Jafar’s worthless favourites oj)pressed the peoi)le 
in his name. Amidst the prevailing strife, dis- 
order, misrule and perplexity, the MarAthas 
renewed their old ravages unchecked, and, to 
cro-wn all, some of Vansittart’s worst foes were to 
be found in his own council. 

It was hardly to be expected that Clive’s 
successor would prove a second Clive. Van- 
sittart was a man of comparative probity, judged 
by the standards of his day, but of middling 
talent and little strength of character. He was 
cursed with colleagues some abler, and nearly all 
far less upright than himself. Some of them 
hated him as an interloper from Madras, others 
feared in him a check uj)on their evil passions, 
especially their greed for ill-gotten ganis. 

His first movements were naturally guided by 
the advice of Holwell, whose impatient scorn of 
Mir Jafar led him to take up any scheme that 
promised to rid Bengal of a worthless ruler and 
to recruit the Company’s impoverished exchequer. 
Holwell, as acting Governor, had already proposed 
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to win. the favour of the Moohal Emperor by 
thromng over the poor old Nawab ; but his 
council were not prepared to break faith on such 
a pretext with their own nominee. It was 
agi’ced however to provide Mir Jafar with a 
deputy who should "wield the power of which he 
himself was to retain the outward symbols. 
With the hearty assent of Hastings, whose know- 
ledge of the Nawab’s affairs lent due weight to 
his opinions, the council’s choice fell upon KAsim 
All Khan, the old man’s son-in-law, who, by dint 
of promises and money from his oto purse, had 
just succeeded in pacifying the mutineers at 
Miirshid^bdd. In return for his promotion, Mir 
Kasim undertook to pay the balance of Mir 
Jafar’s debts to the Company, to make over to 
his patrons the revenues of BardwAn, Midnapur 
and Chittagong, and to give five loklis of rupees 
towards the war in the Carnatic. 

All these preliminaries were settled before the 
end of September, 1760, On the 2nd of October 
Colonel CaiUaud escorted Vansittart towards the 
capital where Mir Jafer was drowning care in 
amusements and amidst companions suited to his 
easy, pleasure-loving nature. In his first inter- 
views with the English Governor, he readily 
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promised to mend his administrative -w^ays in 
accordance vdth the views of his English friends 
and advisers. But, when he was finally bidden 
to get rid of his wortliless favourites and instal 
Mir Kdsim as his deputy and future successor, 
the old man’s rage, which had not wholly con- 
cealed itself in the presence of his son-iii-law, 
burst for a moment beyond all bounds. He 
would hear nothing that Caillaud, the bearer of 
the summons, had to say in explanation. Bather 
than accept the terms thus offered, he would hold 
out to the last, come what might. 

This mood, however, was too hot to last. 
Caillaud’s troops were at hand to compel sub- 
mission ; but there was no need to use force. 
As the Nawab cooled down, Hastings and Lush- 
ington brought to bear upon him an array of 
reasons which served to quicken his change of 
purpose His wounded dignity, or his fears for 
his own safety, stiU forbade him to play the part 
of puppet to his hated son-in-law; but the 
Company were welcome to make Mir Kasim 
"Viceroy in his place, if they would only let him 
retire under their protection into private life. 

To this proposal there could only be one 
answer. It was equally impossible to throw Mir 

4. 
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Kasim over and to let things go on as they had 
done Tinder Mir J4far, At that time no one 
dreamed of what was to happen a few years later, 
of the actual displacement of native by English 
rule throughout Bengal. To leave Mir Jafar a 
sovereign in name while Kasim ruled in fact, 
would probably have been tantamoimt to signing 
the former’s death-warrant, in a country whose 
chief men were always ready to lull olF an 
inconvenient rival or a suspected foe. So Mir 
Kasim AU was formally installed in the room of 
his helpless father-in-law, who, placing his lilb 
and fortTxnes in Caillaud’s hands, took boat forth- 
with for Calcutta. A strong guai’d of English- 
men and Sepoys saw him safe to his journey’s 
end. Lodged with his femily and followei's in 
the shady suburb of Ghitpiir, we may leave the 
fallen prince to reflect with the calmness of a 
good Mussulman on the vanity of humim great- 
ness, and to amuse himself in his own fashion 
with the liberal income settled upon him by his 
fortimate successor. 

Among those who waited on the new Nawab, 
and took part in the ceremonies markmg his pre- 
ferment, "W arren Hastings was of course included. 
But he seems to have made no personal profit 
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out of ail event which placed large sums of 
money, ranging from 13 to 50 lakhs of rupees, 
in the pockets of Vansittart, Holwell and five 
other gentlemen of the Company’s Service. 
Such was the price at which Mir Kasim bought 
his way to power ; and such were the means by 
which our countiymen in India wei’e ready 
enough in those days to amass the fortunes which 
enabled them to win place, power, or social pro* 
minence after their return home.* It was no 
easy matter for the new Nawdb to fulfil his share 
of this unseemly bargain ; and some of those who 
were left out of that bargain or got less than 
their fancied deserts had the face to condemn 
Vansittart’s policy as a needless breach of faith. 

For some months longer Hastings continued 
to discharge his former duties at the new 
Viceroy’s capital. His knowledge of business, 
his conversance "with native languages and ways, 
and his Imown character for steadiness and 
official honesty combined to make him a useful 
and trustworthy channel of intercourse between 

* VaMittart obtained 600,000, Holwell 270,000, Sumner and 
M'Ghiire 256,000 and Cailland 200,000 rupees. Caillaud at first 
refused to accept bis proffered share, but it was transmitted to 
him after bis arriral in England, See Broome’s “History," 
chap, 4, 
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the Governments of Calcutta and Bengal. For 
a time, too, all went well in the provinces ruled 
by Mir K4sim. His predecessor’s favourites 
were dismissed from office and compelled to dis- 
gorge the bulk of their ill-gotten wealth. Heavy 
arrears of pay were disbursed to the Enghsh 
troops at Patna, while the clamours of his o'vvn 
soldiery were appeased for a time by the same 
process. With the money which he scraped 
together for the Company’s use, our countr 3 nnen 
at Madras were enabled to bring the siege of 
Pondicherry to a prosperous issue, and thus seal 
the doom of French dominion in the South. 
Able and active, the new Nawdb inspired and 
overlooked the reforms which his servants car- 
ried out in every branch of government. Never 
since the days of Aliverdi Ehan had justice been 
administered with so firm a hand, or the revenues 
been employed to such useful purpose, as in the 
first two years of Kdsim’s rule. 

In the field of arms, also, much was accomp- 
lished with small means. In the first days of 
1761, Carnac, who had replaced CaiUaud in the 
command of our troops, marched out from Patna 
to fight the Moghal Emperor posted at Suau, 
near the town of Bahar. Our bold infantry. 
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aiderl by a few well-served guns, made short work 
of Shah Alam’s native warriors, who speedily left 
M. Law, and his small French brigade, to bear 
the shock of battle by themselves. Law made 
up his mind to bear it at all hazards; but his 
guns were taken with a rush. Scared at the 
victors’ unbroken advance Avitb swift steps and 
levelled bayonets, his infantry also broke and 
fled. A few officers and men stiU stood firm be- 
side their brave commander, whose noble mad- 
ness saved him from the death he seemed to 
court. Followed by a few of his own officers, 
Carnac went forward, took off his his hat to Law, 
and in words of befitting courtesy and just com- 
pliment invited him to yield. “ We are willing to 
surrender ourselves, but not our swords,” was 
the Frenchman’s* answer. To this condition 
Carnac at once agreed ; the officers on both sides 
shook hands, and Camac’s prisoners entered the 
English camp as fiiends and honoured guests. 

Meanwlnle, in the Birbhiim highlands and on 
the rich plains of Bardwan, a few hundred Eng- 
lishmen and Sepoys, under Yorke and White, 

* Law was in fact a son of John Law, tlie clever Scotcli 
finaneii r, who founded a Fronoli Bank, heoamo for a time Comp- 
troller-General of the Finances, and sent France wild over the 
Mississippi scheme. 
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hticl broken the neck of a powerful revolt against 
the now ISTawab. Higher up the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of Monghir, the dashing Ensign 
Stables followed up and routed ten times his own 
number of rebel troops, led by the Eajah of 
Earakpxir. The records of that century teem 
Avith such instances of Sepoy courage, aided by a 
few English leaders and a mere sprinkling of 
European soldiers, against the heaviest odds. 
Nor did some, at least, of the native comman- 
ders Avho fought by our side fail to bear them- 
selves l&e men of mettle. In the memorable 
fight near Patna, of which I have already spoken, 
the brave Hindu Rajah, Shitab Rai, won the un- 
stinted praises of so competent a critic as Captain 
Knox himself ; and his name Avas ever afterwards 
Ixeld in deserved honour by our countrymen in 
Bengal. 

Carnac’s successes in Bahdr were speedily 
crowned by the peace which Shah Alam, over- 
borne by reverses and want of funds, Avas glad to 
accept from his untiring pursuers. Before the 
end of Februaiy, the homeless descendant of 
Babar entered Patna under the protection of 
British bayonets. In the foUoAving month he 
agreed, in return for a fixed yearly tribute, to 
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recognise Mir Kiisim as Siabhadar of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa ; and tempting offers were 
made to his new friends, if they wonld only help 
to replace him on the throne of his murdered 
father.* For various reasons these offers were 
unwillingly refused ; but when, soon afterwards, 
the Emperor set out from Patna to try and 
recover his capital with the aid of his own feuda- 
tories in Oudh and Rolulkhand, Carnac escorted 
him with all honour to the banlfs of the Karam- 
ndsa, beyond which the Nawdb of Oudh lay wait- 
ing to receive and shelter his ill-starred suzerain. 

The same events which opened to Shall Alam 
the road to Delhi, had freed Bengal itself from 
one som’ce of constant trouble. In the great 
battle fought on the plains of Panipat in January, 
1761, between the famished Maratha hosts and 
the allied Afghan and Moghal armies, led by the 
victorious Ahmad Shah, the far-reaching power 
of the stni young Maratha League received in 
the hour of its greatest triumphs a blow from 
which it could never quite recover. Panipat was 
the Flodden Field which broke the heart of the 
great Peshwa, Balaji Rao, and left, all Maha- 

* Alamgir 11. was murdered in 1769 by ins Tizier, the infa- 
moii" 
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rashti'a wailing for the loss of her foremost 
leaders and stoutest sons. For some years to 
come the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra saw 
no more of their late despoilers ; and the villagers 
of Bengal could reap theii* harvests without fear 
of a visit from the active freebooters, who made 
plundering a fine az't, and coveted nothing which 
they did not carry away. 

All this time Warren Hastings seems to have 
been watching 1;he course of events from his 
“bungalow” in the suburbs of Murshidabad."^ 
Hitherto he had played an useful, but still subor- 
dinate part in the Company’s aJFairs ; but the 
time was now come when his abilities and experi- 
ence were to be tested in a higher sphere. The 
dismissal of three members of the Calcutta 
Council, for their bold remonstrance to the Court 
of Directors against the jobbery and injustice 
which these had prompted or coimived at, took 
place in August, 1761 ; and one of the vacant 
seats in the Council was bestowed on llastitigs, 
who entei’ed on his new duties at a moment spe- 
cially unfavourable to “ the making of splendid 
names.” 

* (“SuburLs of MursiidaMd).” Tbo suburb in wbieb 
Hastings lived was MorodbJlgh, on tho opposite sidoof tbo mer 
to Miirslii(1n,b'<i 



CHAPTER VI. 

1761—1764. 

“ Tiieee is no page in our Indian history so 
revolting as the four years of the weak and in- 
efiicient rule of Mr. Vansittart.” So speaks Sir 
John Malcolm in his “Life of Clive,” and the 
evidence of known fects seems to bear out that 
dismal verdict. Macaulay himself did not over- 
state the truth in declaring that the interval 
between Clive’s first and second administration 
“ has left on the fame of the East India Company 
a stain not wholly efiaced by many years of just 
and humane govenunent.” Had all Vansittart’s 
colleagues been Hke Warren Hastings, that page 
of our Indian history might have brought no 
blush of shame to the reader’s cheek. But 
before Hastings entered the Calcutta Council, the 
first step had ah'eady been taken in that course 
of blundering, extortion, and , high-handed 
violence, which ended only with Clive’s return to 
power. 
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In the spring of 1761 Mir Kasim began to find 
himself in want of money. Eajah Eamnarain, 
the Hindu Governor of Patna, was reported to 
have amassed such heaps of treasure as a needy 
Nawdb, following the practice of his time and 
country, might easily be templed to claim for his 
own use. It was easy also to find a pi’etcxt for 
an act of spoliation which Mir Kasim, for all wc 
know, may have honestly regarded as fair pay- 
ment of monies due to tlic State by one of its 
chief officers. Eamnarain, of course, like every 
native of rank, had his enemies who charged him 
•with plotting against the Na'wdb. lie had how- 
ever, or should have had, a powerful friend in the 
East India Company, if treaties "with the English 
and repeated promises of protection were worth 
more than blank paper and wasted breath. Mir 
Kasim ordered him to account for the revenues of 
his pro'vdnce during the past three yeai*s. The 
Governor of Patna shirked compliance with this 
demand, pleading that the cost of defending a 
provmce overrun with hostile armies had 
swallowed up all his receipts, and asking for 
time to complete the balancing of accounts which, 
in their present state, could not weU be laid 
before bis m“s.tpr. 
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Both parties appealed to Calcutta. On Bam- 
naruin’s sido were Carnac and Coote, who 
succeeded Carnac in command of the Company’s 
troops at Patna. Both of them had been 
tempted by large bribes to betray the Governor, 
but both to their honour stood firm against all 
tcm2Jtation. Vansittart also shrank at first Irom 
gratifying the Nawdb’s thhst for revenge or 
plunder at the cost of a subject whose guilt, if 
any, was yet to 2>rove. But his opponents in the 
Council sided with the Rajah’s ftiends, and Van- 
sittart’s sense of justice was clouded by distrust 
of the colleagues who for once seemed ready to 
back him against his usual siipportei's. There 
must, he argued, be something wrong in a cause 
thus strangely defended. His mind thus biassed, 
he soon lent an easy ear to the tales which Mir 
Kdsim’s agents kept pouring into it ; and Ram- 
narain’s doom was hastened by the Nawab’s 
assurance that the balance of his own debt to the 
Company should be cleared off out of the Hmdu’s 
forfeit wealth. Before the end of June Coote 
and Comae were both recalled fi’om Patna. 
Ramnarain and all his treasures, real or 
imaginary, fell into the hands of a prince whose 
anger was not allayed by his failure to find the 
booty of which he had dreamed* 
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The friends of the luckless captive were 
tortured in vain. The treasure actually found 
barely sufficed for the daily expenses of the 
government ; and Kamnarain presently paid with 
a cruel death the penalty due in Eastern countries 
to disaj>pointed greed.'*' 

By his conduct in this matter Vansittart went 
fell’ to destroy the confidence which the native 
nobles and gentry of Bengal had been wont to 
place in English promises of protection. Rtim- 
narain’s fate discouraged the friends as much as 
it emboldened the enemies of English influence 
in Bengal. Among these latter Mil’ Kdsim Ali 
himself, the Nawab of our own making, wag cro 
long to be enrolled. 

Gratitude for past favours was already burning 
low in the breast of a ruler who aspired to free 
his Mngdom fi’om all foreign control, and who 
Icnew that among Vansittart’s present colleagues 
and agents the successful supplant er of Mir Jafar 
could count upon few friends, besides the 
Governor and Warren Hastings. Disputes con- 
cerning the rights and privileges of English 
traders and their native friends ivore already 
claiming his attention. For the ends which hq 

* Tlie -vreiglit of evidence, aa q^tioted ty Mill (Book IV., Ch. 6) 
bears out tins view of ^e supposed treasure. 
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had in view Mursliidabad was too near Calcutta, 
and so Mir Kasim ere long transferred his capital 
to Monghir, where the Ganges almost washes the 
foot of the Kajmahal Hills. Kew works of 
defence sprang up around that city. Within its 
walls he proceeded to found a lai’ge arsenal, to 
cast guns, and to manufacture muskets of the 
newest pattern for an army that might blunt the 
edge even of English daruig. It was not long 
before he found himself master of 15,000 horse 
and 25,000 foot, trained for the most part by 
deserters fi-om our o^vn ranks or adventurers in 
quest of service under whatever flag. 

Meanwhile his smouldering quarrel with the 
English was being daily fanned into fresh life by 
lirovocations which Hastings and Vansittart were 
powerless either to prevent or punish. Outvoted 
in council, tliey might deplore but could not 
restrain the high-handed violence with which 
Ellis, the new chief of the Patna fectory, gratified 
at once his zeal for the Company’s interests and 
liis rancorous dislike of the Nawab. Mir Kdsim’s 
dignity, affronted by an attempt to seize and 
imprison one of his officers for questioning the 
right of a Company’s servant to pass his private 
wares free of duty, was yet farther outraged by 
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the insults heaped on another of the Navab’s 
servants, whom Ellis seized and shipped off in 
ii'ons to Calcutta, for having dared without his 
leave to buy some saltpeti*e for his master’s use, 
in alleged defiance of the Company’s monopoly. 
In the fomer case the attempt was frusti’ated by 
the good sense of an English officer, who, dis- 
obeying the order received from Patna, referred 
the grievance to the Nawab himself. In the 
other case it needed all Vansittart’s address and 
influence to save the offender from tlie brutal 
vengeance demanded by EUis’s partisans, in order 
that he might be punished by his own master. 

Early in 1762 EUis ordered a body of troops 
to search Monghlr, Mir Kasim’s new capital, for 
some deserters from the Patna garrison. The 
governor of that stronghold refused to admit the 
troops; but allowed two of their officers to 
accompany him round the fort. Ellis’s wrath 
blazed up at what he called the governor’s 
insolence, and the troops were ordered to keep 
their place outside the walls pending the issue of 
his demands for redress. Mir Kdsim appealed to 
Calcutta, and Vansittart answered the appeal by 
deputing his best adviser, Hastings, to inquire 
into the whole affair and to allay as he best could 
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a quarrel which was daily growing more em- 
bittered. 

Hastings went up the country in April — saw 
some of the Nawab’s chief officers — ^looked in at 
Monghir, where any search for deserters seemed 
to him as hopeless as the attempt to “find a stray 
pebble on the mountains around it,” and in due 
time got speech at Sarsaram, near Patna, with 
the Nawab himself. Ellis, for his part, seems to 
have shirked a meeting with Vansittai’t’s peace- 
maker ; a fact which Hastings noted with regret. 
But the' Nawab had already agreed to com- 
promise the matter, by allowing the officer of 
Hastings’ escort to search the fort of Monghir. 
None of the missing deserters could be found, biit 
one cause of quazrel disappeared with the return 
of the Sepoy force to Patna. 

Other causes of quarrel, however, were not far 
to seek. The Nawdb’s friendly dealings -with 
Shuja-ad-daula, the Moghal Yiceroy of Oudh, for 
their mutual benefit, were construed by Mir 
Kdsim’s ill-wishers into an alliance against the 
English. Even his sternness in suppressmg plots 
against his own life gave his enemies a fi’esh 
handle for complaint and misrepresentation. 
Hastings inquired into these matters also; but 
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his inquiries taught him ouly to laugh at rumours 
“ so opposite to the Nawiib’s character, his 
interest, and to common sense,” that, but for “the 
uncommon pains which had been taken to make 
them plausible,” he would have scorned to 
demonstrate their falsity to so shrewd an observer 
as Colonel Coote.* 

Guilty or innocent of all the crimes and pur- 
poses laid to his charge, Mir Kasim could not 
avoid his fate. In his letter of April 25, 
Hastings had ali’eady besought the Governor’s 
attention to the “oppressions” daily committed 
in Bengal under the sanction of the English 
name. To his surprise not a boat that passed 
him on the river but bore the English flag, which 
Avas also flying from many places along the bank. 
At almost every village on his way up, he found 
the shops shut and the people fled, for fear of 
exactions like those fi’om which they had already 
suffered at the hands of his countrymen and their 
foUoAvers, real or pretended. He saw enough to 
convince him of the evils wrought and threatened 
by the laAvless doings of the Company’s servants, 
and the powerlessncss of their victims to obtain 
redress. It was the old tale of strong men lord- 
* GleiK’B “Life of 'W’arroa Haslmgs,” Vol. L, Oh. 6. 
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ing it withotit a scruple over neiglibours too weak, 
timid, or indolent to withstand them. On the 
one side towered “the strength of civilisation 
Avithout its mercy ; ” on the other crouched a 
multitude of feeble, doAvn-trodden folk, Avhom 
centuries of foreign rule, of caste tyranny, and of 
life under a steamy tropical sun had long since 
debased from the type of their warlike. Sanskrit- 
speaking forefathers. What resistance could 
these herds of Bengali deer offer to those ravening 
English wolves — 

« yios opimuB 
Pallere et effugere est tnumpbuflP’’ 

The abuse of the Company’s rights of trade 
had indeed grown to an imbearable pitch. Under 
the ^hv'm An granted by a Moghal emperor the 
Company’s mei’chandise had been alloAvcd to pass 
up and down the country free of aU duty, by 
virtue of a dmtak , or jmss, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Council. As the power of the 
Company waxed greater, then* servants pro- 
ceeded to turn this public privilege to their own 
account. The high duties and the frec[uent toll- 
houses, wliich hampered the private trade of 
Bengal, offered no hindrance to the bold factor 
who could display a dastak duly signed, or trust 

5 
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at need to the guarding influence of the 
Company’s flag. Every go^nashta or agent of a 
factory, every native merchant who had any 
interest with his English customers, adopted the 
same device ; and it was said that the youngest 
“writer” in the Company’s service could make 
his two or three thousand rupees a month by 
selling passes to native purchasers. 

The Nawab himself, in a letter to Vansittart, 
bad ali'eady complained of the harm done to his 
own government and people by these acts of law- 
lessness and Iraud. “From the factory of 
Calcutta to Kasimbaz^, Patna, and Dacca, all 
the English chiefs with their goniashtas, officers, 
and agents in every district of the government, 
act as collectors, renters, and magistrates, and, 
setting up the Company’s colours, allow no power 
to my officers. And besides this, the gomashtas 
and other servants in every district, in every 
market and village, carry on a trade in oil, fish, 
straw, bamboo, rice, paddy, betel-nut, and otlicr 
things ; and every man with a Company’s dastak 
in his hand regards himself as not leas than the 
Coinpany.” * Loud also grew the complaints of 
the Nawiib’s officers at the way in winch their 
* Mill's “India,” Book 4, Chap. v. 
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mildest efforts to carry out their master’s orders 
•were hiudered and set at nought by the insolence 
and the threats of those strong-handed “ Sahibs,” 
whose agents forced the people, under pain of a 
flogging, to buy and sell goods at the Sahib’s own 
price, and played the part of judges in 'their own 
causes -without the least regard for the decrees of 
the jN’awab’s regular coui’ts. 

Hastmgs felt that outrages so gross and fre- 
quent could “bode no good to the Nawab’s 
revenues, the quiet of the country, or the honour 
of our nation.” Nor was Vansittart less blind to 
the dangers involved in abuses which, if not 
swiftly remedied, must end by plun^g the 
Company into war -with the Nawib. To avert 
that issue he tried such arts as a well-meaning 
but weak-handed governor might fairly use 
against offenders conscious of his weakness and 
their own strength. His first efforts to abate 
the growing nuisance tended only to inflame an 
open sore. “ Nothing,” wrote Hastings, “ will 
ever reach the root of those evils, till some cer- 
tain boundaiy be fixed between the Nabob’s 
authority and our privileges.” Vansittart ac- 
cordingly sketched out a number of proposals 
which EDastinffs, after carefifl revision, lead before 
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the ^^awab. They were accepted with hardly a 
murmur, Mir Kasim asking only for their 
embodiment in a treaty guarded by the 
Company’s seal. 

But the plan which looked so promising was 
scornfully rejected by Vansittart’s colleagues, as 
an insult to the English name and a grievous 
inroad on the rights of the Company’s servants. 
The reign of violence and fraud went on with 
redoubled vigour ; and Hastings, after three 
months of bootless labour in Bahar, returned to 
Calcutta to take fresh counsel with his bewildered 
chief. With sore hearts these two, the only 
honest members of the Calcutta Council, strove 
hard to win from their greedy and unscrupulous 
colleagues the desired permission to ti’cat once 
more in a friendly spirit with the now indignant 
Nawab. At last they seemed to have so far 
succeeded, that, early in the cold season of 1762, 
Vansittart set out with Hastings to talk over 
matters quietly -with Kasim Ali at Monghir. 

The Nawab received them with a cordiality 
none the less marked for the bitterness of his 
language against the invaders of his lawful rights, 
and the despoilers of his helpless people. After 
some discussion it was agreed that the inland 
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trade should remam open to the Company’s 
servants, chargeable only with an ad valorem duty 
of nine per cent, on the prime cost of their goods 
at the place of pux’chase. 

The manner in which a concession that still 
placed the English at a great advantage over the 
native traders was received at Calcutta, showed 
Vansittart that he had reckoned without his host. 
His opponents in the Council were furious at this 
surrender of any part of their pretended privi- 
leges. Their wrath was heightened by the ill- 
judged haste with which Mir Kasim carried out 
the new arrangement notified in Vansittart’s 
letter to himself, before that airangement had 
been confirmed by the Governor’s Council. 
Against men thus furnished with an excuse for 
wrong doing, it was hopeless to argue. Van- 
sittart’s work was undone with every cii’cum- 
stance of needless insult to all concerned in it. 
The Nawdb’s temper, never of the long-suffering 
sort, gave way beneath this new trial, coming as 
it did close upon the failure of his attempt to 
conquer Nipal. If the English would not trade 
with Mm on fair terms, he could at least extend 
to his own subjects the immimities wMch the 
Company’s servants claimed so arrogantly for 
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themselves alone. Accordingly, in the middle 
of March, 1763, the Nawab abolished all transit 
duties throughout Bengal, and thus opened the 
trade of that countiy to merchants of all nations 
alike. 

Then arose a fresh clamour against the prince 
who thus dared to rescue his own subjects from 
the shackles devised for them by English greed. 
In vain did two honest Englishmen point out the 
injustice of barring a whole nation from the right 
of trading in their own country on equal terms 
with a few foreigners from unknown seas. By a 
vote of the majority in the Council, it was 
resolved to let the Nawab know how giievously 
he had wronged the authors and guardians of his 
j)olitical being. While tivo of their body wore 
hastening up the country to demand from Mir 
Easim the swift emnulment of his obnoxious 
decree, the chiefs of the various factories and the 
commanders of the troops were ordered to 
prepare for that collision which our countrymen 
seemed so eager to provoke. 

The Nawab saw what was coming, hut refused 
to purchase a brief respite from his growing 
troubles by accepting the demands of the English 
envoys. Despairing of help from his friends in 
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the Calcutta Council, who still tried their be'st to 
avert the inevitable, he tui’ued for deliverance to 
the Nawab of Oudh and his nominal master but 
virtual dependant, the exiled Emperor of Dehli. 
In spite of fresh outrages and provocations from 
his old enemy, Ellis, he still wavered on the 
brink of ai’ined resistance. On the 19th of June, 
1763, he agreed to surrender the boatloads of 
arms which his officers had stopped on them way 
up to Patna. About the same time he wrote to 
Vansittart a letter plaintively reviewing his past 
conduct, and ’warmly protesting his innocence of 
the treachery laid to his charge. “ In what way ” 
— ^he asked — “ have I deceived or l)etrayed you ? 
I never devomred two or three crores of rupees of 
the treasure of Mir Jafar Ehan. I never seized 
a biga* of the land belonging to Calcutta, nor 
have I imprisoned your gomashtas. Have I not 
discharged the debts contracted by the Khan 
aforenamed ? Did I procure from you, gentle- 
men, the payment of the arrears of his army, or 
put you to the expense of maintaining the 
Company’s forces? .... I gave you a 
country which produced a crore of rupees. Was 
it for this only, that after two or tliree months 
* A " bio’a" is about two-tbirds of an ante. 
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you should place another on the masnad of the 
Nizamat?" And he ended by retorthig the 
charge of treacliery on tliose who made it. 

It shows hoAv far the Uawab’s anger misled 
him, that he could tax one of his best friends 
with having brought him into his present plight. 
“ AH this distraction and min brought upon my 
affairs are owing,” he wrote, “ to Mr. Hastings,” 
who had persuaded him to accept the fatal gift of 
government from Calcutta, and had counselled 
him to ‘‘engage the English in his interests.” 
Only a few days before this letter was written, 
the alleged “author of all these evils” had been 
roundly abused by one of his colleagues for 
defending the Nawab’s cause with the un- 
scrupulous zeal of a “hired solicitor;” and tho 
abuse was followed up by a blow, for which 
Batson found himself severely censured by the 
Council, and obliged to offer a full apology, in 
terns dictated by his censurers.’'’ 

Do what he would, however, to keep the ])oace 
with his troublesome neighbours, Kasim Ali 
failed, as the best of rulers at such a moment 
might well have failed, to walk clear of all the 
snares and stumbling-blocks that beset his path. 

* GleiPf’s “ Life of nasUnp-s,” yol. I., Oh, v. 
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In spite of Hastings’ earnest remonstrances, the 
Council had entrusted Ellis at Patna -with full 
power to act as he and liis colleagues might think 
fit in their o^vn and the Company’s interests, if 
these should be unpeidUed by the Nawab’s 
conduct. This discretion that hot-headed 
Englishman was already using as indiscreetly as 
all who knew him must have foreseen. Once 
more the Nawab lost his tem])er, and the arms 
which he had just surrendci’ed were again seized 
on their way up the river. An English gentle- 
man was also detained as hostage for some of the 
Nawdb’s unprisoned officers. One angry move- 
ment pi'ovoked another. On the night of June 
24 the city of Patna was suddenly attacked and 
taken by troops acting under Ellis’s orders. The 
Nawab retorted by commanding the arrest of 
every Englishman in Ben^. Amyalt, a leading 
member of the Council, paid with his life the 
penalty of armed resistance to the Namb’s 
officers. Patna was recovered as easily as it liad 
been lost, and erelong Ellis himself with many 
English fugitives from Patna and EAsimhazar 
fell into the hands of a conqueror on whose for- 
bearance they had little reason to count. 

In spite of the heavy July rains a force of 
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English and Sepoys under the daring Major 
Adams at once took the field. Never was a hard 
campaign more splendidly fought in India against 
heavier odds. In five months Adams had led his 
little army from Calcutta to the Kdramnasa, 
defeating m two ifitched kattlea many times his 
own number of disciplined troops, winning four 
strong places by siege or assault, and capturing 
more than 400 pieces of cannon. Smai’thig with 
rage imder the memorable rout of Giriah, the 
Nawdb gave the reins to his cruel nature. Rdm- 
narain and other prisoners of mark were put to 
death. After his next reverse the two great 
Hindu bankers of the Sett clan wore thiwn into 
the Ganges. The capture of MongMr sealed the 
doom of his English prisoners. Walter Rein- 
hardt, an Alsatian soldier of foi’tmic, who had 
transferred his services from one flag to another 
until he rose to high command under Kasim, 
undertook the deed of butchery which was to 
make him for ever infimaous in the onuals of 
British India. This ruffian, better known by bis 
nickname of Sombre which the natives turned 
into Sumru, carried out his bloody work with a 
thoroughness only to be equalled, a century later, 
by the massacre of Cawnpore. A hundred and 
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fifty helpless soldiers and civilians, -svith several 
women, Avere shot down or cut to pieces within 
the walls of their prison-house at Patna. Ellis 
himself was among the fifty gentlemen who 
perished on that wofiil 5th of October, 1763.* 

On the 6th of November Patna was stormed 
by Adams’s heroes. But Kdsim and the butcher 
Sumru had escaped the vengeance of their pur- 
suers by timely flight. Adams renewed the 
chase as far as the Karamnasa; but before the 
year’s end his prey had found shelter with 
Kdsim’s new ally, the Nawab-Vazir of Oudh. 
Shuja-ad-daiila refused to give up to certain 
death the fugitives who had become his guests. 
Worn out with toil and fliness Adams resigned 
into the weaker hands of Camac the task wMch 
he had brought so near completion. His own 
days, indeed, were numbered, for he reached 
Calcutta only to die. 

Meanwhile a vote of the Calcutta Council had 
replaced Mir Jafar, now old, leprous, and half 
doting, on the forfeit masnad of Bengal. In his 
readiness to resume even the show of power, the 

* Broome’s "Bengal Army," Chap. ir. Some of the bodies 
were thrown yet living into the well frhioh served for their 
{ tTnmnn tomti. 
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poor old man agi’eed to a number of conditiops 
which left him the mere slave and tool of his 
greedy taskmasters. He pledged himself to 
reimpose the duties which Mir Kasim had re- 
pealed, to exempt from those duties the trade of 
the Company’s servants, .and to pay large sums 
into the Company’s treasury as compensation for 
public and jjrivate losses. In these arrangements 
H<astmgs seems to have taken no active part, nor 
did he soil his fingers with any of the money 
which his colleagues pocketed in return for losses 
incurred in the prosecution of an illegal ti*adc. 

The famous victory of Bakhsar, won on the 
23rd October, 1764, by Major Munro, with 
barely 7,000 Sepoys and Europeans over 50,000 
of Shujd’s troops, including Snmru’s highly 
drilled brigades, and numbers of those Afghan 
horsemen who had fought so well at Panipat, 
brought Shuja’s schemes of conquest and Kasim’s 
hopes of vengeance to a disastrous end. In etfect 
it placed all Oudh at the feet of the victorious 
English, brought Shah Alam a suppliant into the 
English camp, sent Mir Kdsim a friendless fugi- 
tive into Rohilkhand, and drove the infamous 
Sumru to seU his sword to the Juts of Bhartpur. 
When the welcome news reached Calcutta, Hast- 
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ings -was already preparing for his voyage home. 
Befoi’e the close of November he had resigned 
his seat in the Council ; and soon afterwards he 
embarked in the same ship with his friend Van- 
sittart for the dear home-land where his little son 
lay dying, and his dream of retrieving the 
family fortunes had first been conceived. 



BOOK IL 


CHAPTER I. 

1766-1789. 

Aiteb a residence of more than fourteen years 
in India, Hastings returned to England, a poor 
man by comparison with other “ Nabobs ” of his 
day. Of the moderate fortune whicli he had 
scraped together, not a rupee appears to have 
been obtained by methods alien from the moral 
standards of our own time. While men like 
Drake, Clive, and Vansittart, were making thou* 
sands of pounds at one stroke out of the needs or 
the gratitude of native princes, while other of the 
Company’s servants grew rich on perquisites 
drawn or wrung from native merchants, land- 
holders, and placemen, Hastings seems to have 
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kept his hands clean of nil unworthy or even 
questionable gains. As Resident at a Native 
Court, and again as Member of the Calcutta 
Council, he had many opportunities of securing 
some of the wealth which flowed so steadily into 
the pockets of less scrupulous colleagues. To 
any one living in such an atmosphere of greed 
and corruption, the temptation to enrich himself 
by whatever means must have been very great ; 
and Hastings, as we know, had a special reason 
for seeking after wealth. But his proud self- 
respect or his native honesty rose above tempta- 
tions by which Macaulay, in his case, has set too 
little store; and he came home with money 
enough to keep him in comfort, but with little 
to spare for the indulgence of his generous in- 
stincts. 

Before leaving India, Hastings sent his sister, 
Mrs. Woodman, a present of £1,000. This, no 
doubt, was the lady to whose charge, in 1761, he 
had entrusted his little son George, for what 
proved to be the brief remainder of his young 
life. On his aunt Elizabeth, widow of his kind 
uncle, Howard Hastings, he settled an annuity of 
£200 ; a large and timely addition to her very 
olendpr means. 
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The first news that greeted him on his return 
to England in 1765, was the death of his only- 
son from an ulcerated tliroat. For months and 
years aftciwards, the bei’eaved father mourned in 
silence OYer a loss which even his second mar- 
riage was desthied never to repair. He might 
live to become the Lord of Daylesford, but no 
heir of his own loins ever succeeded to his name 
and estate. 

The few years which he now spent in England 
remain to us almost a blank. At the age of 
thirty -two he must still have possessed a fund of 
youthful energ}^, which the circumstances of his 
past career had done little to exhaust. The 
shadow which his boy’s death seems to have cast 
upon his life, may have disabled him fi:om enjoying 
tW'oughly the new world in which, after fifteen 
years of industi’ious exile, he found himself 
master of his own time, and of a fortune not too 
small for his reasonable wants. A restlessness 
born of sorrow drove him, it seems, in the winter 
ot 1765, to ask the Court of Directors for early 
r’eemplojTnent in India. Their refusal turned 
his thoughts into other channels. Learning and 
literature erelong gave their votary a sweet dis- 
traction fi*om melancholy musmgs. He studied 
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the classics of two continents ; he wrote and 
sometimes published verses and essays which 
never repaid the cost of publication. Among the 
men of genius or talent with whom at this time 
he became acquainted, was Dr. Johnson, whose 
name had ali’eady risen high in the world of 
literature, and whose personal Imowledge of Hast- 
mgs, if small, was enough, ho afterwards wi'ote, 
to make him “ ivish for more.”* 

The acquaintance seems to have sprung out of 
Hastings’ efforts to plan a scheme for encouraging 
in England the study of Persian, in those days 
the classical language of most Indian. Courts. To 
establish somewhere a chair for Persian, filled 
by professors obtaiaed from India, was an object 
worthy of tlie support which it failed to win. It 
has been said that Hastings selected Oxford for 
this purpose, and himsetf for the first Persian 
Professor. Mr. Glcig, however, on the best 
authority, declares that Hastings never thought 
of himself or Oxford in connection with such 
a scheme. He proposed, in fact, that the East 
India Company should foimd a seminary for its 
own seri'ants, in which Persian should be taught 

* BosyreU's “ Life of Johnson,” VoL 4, Chap. ili. (Eoutledge’s 
Edition.) 
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by a competent native of India. “ I formed a 
plan,” wote Hastings himself, ‘‘for suck an 
institution, but I never oifered, nor intended to 
superintend it. I was not qualified for it ; in- 
deed my intention was to obtain professors from 
India.”’^' It was left for a later age, and a more 
enlightened Court of Directors, to embody in the 
College at Haileybury the cherished dream of 
Hastings, and the slowly rewarded efforts of 
Lord '\Vellesle 3 '.t 

It was not long, however, before Hastings’ 
services wei’e again to be requii’ed in the field for 
which he still yearned. In 17G6, the House of 
Commons had begun a careful inquiry into the 
affairs of the East India Company. Among the 
witnesses summoned before the Committee, not 
the least conspicuous was Hastings himself. So 
strong was the impression which his quiet bear- 
ing, his clear straightforward answers, and his 
manifest mastery of the subjects brought before 
him, left upon the minds of all who heard or read 

* Gleig’s " WaTTcn Hastings," A''ol. 1, Chap. vi. 

t liord Welle.sley, in 1802, founded in Calcutta a college for 
the training of Indian civil servants, but an order from the Court 
of Dttectors led to its speedy abolition, in tiie fom, at least, 
which he had hoped to mve it. Four years afterwards, a col- 
lege was opened at HaHeybary, which was finally closed in 
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Ms evidence, that his second request for employ- 
ment in India was not made in vain. His means 
were already becoming straitened, partly through 
the loss of savings left to fructify in Bengal, and 
pai’tly through the help he gave so liberally to 
friends or relations in need. The Court of Direc- 
tors had learned to see in him one of their ablest 
and most upright servants, one of the very few 
in whom they could put their trust at any pinch. 
An opening for him was at length found at 
Madras, for which place he set sail in the early 
spring of 1769. About a year earlier, his old 
friend Clive had returned home in broken health, 
but with his heart as high as ever, from his short 
but glorious second term of government in Bengal. 
In two yeai's the victor of Plassy had done much 
to retrieve the fortunes and fair fame of the East 
India Company. He liad won from the humbled 
Emperor of Delhi the charter that placed Ms 
masters upon the throne of Bengal ;* he had put 
do’wn a serious mutiny among his own officers ; 
had reduced the ruler of Oudh into an obedient 

* On tlio 12tli An||rast, 17^6, in Clive's own tent, from n 
Itrone made np of two tables surmounted by a ebair, Shah Akm 
bestowed on tbn Company the Dewdni, or Go vemment, of Ben^, 
Babar, and Orissa j provinces now peopled by sixty milliou 
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ally of the new English power ; had swept away 
many of the abuses which disgraced the Coni' 
pany’s rule, and done all, in short, that one man, 
armed with uncertain powers, and thwarted or 
Hi-succoured by his masters at home, could well 
do to atone for the misrule, corruption, and finan- 
cial blundering of the past few years. 

That Clive and Hastings met in England after 
the former’s return home, is a likelihood which, 
for Bant of evidence, must not be taken for a 
solid fiict. It may fairly be assumed, however, 
that such a meeting happened more than once, 
and that Hastings learned from the lips of his old 
friend how things were going on in Bengal and 
Jladras, 

The destined head of the Madras Council at 
this time was Du Pr4, its senior member, a gen- 
tleman whose ahihties were equalled by his 
great industrj’, and whose gentle manners covered 
a Irind heart, wliile they lent a sweetness to his 
fi’ankest utterances. To him and his colleagues 
the Directors amiounced theii’ selection of “Mr. 
"Warren Hastings, a gentleman who has served 
ns many years upon the Bengal establishment, 
with great ability and unblemished character,” 
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for a seat in the Madras Council. “ We have,” 
they added, “ from a consideration of his just 
merits, and general knowledge of the Company’s 
affairs, been induced to appoint him one of the 
Membei's of our Council at your Presidency, and 
to station him next below Mr. Du Pre.” 

After making due provision for those whom he 
had hitherto helped to live, Hastings found him- 
self driven to borow money for his o-wn outut. 
With a few words of loving farewell, written off 
Dover, to his “ dear brother and sister,” Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodman, he closed the first evening of 
his life on board the Duke of Grafton. An event 
which brought out the mingled strength and 
wealcness of a nature e.ssentia]ly noble, happened 
during the long voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Among Hastmgs’ fellow-passengerswas a certain 
lady, whose husband, Baron Imhoff, a native of 
Franconia, was going out to Madras to mend his 
fortune by painting portraits. Between him and 
his wife, a lady, says Mr. Gleig, who came to know 
her in after years, “ of singularly attractive man- 
ners, of a very engaging figure, and a mind 
highly cultivated,” the love that should hallow 
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wedlock seems to have bunied but feebly, if it 
ever burned at all. Macaulay, without any war- 
rant, assumes that the wife heartily dosiiised her 
husband ; but Jtlr. Glcig’s narrative merely im- 
plie® that the two were little suited to each other. 
With Hastings the lady was soon brought into 
social contact, under conditions which neither 
could have prevented if they would. Shut up 
Avith their companions for six or seven months in 
their floating prison, these two were naturally 
drawn together by those flme thre9,ds of mental 
and bo.x:ual sympathy, whose poAver for good and 
evil the great master-mind of Germany has set 
so movingly before us in his “ Wahlvexwaiid- 
schatten.” An acquaintance fed by daily, almost 
hourly intercourse, ripened into friendship, mid 
friendship gradually passed into love. 

At length a neAv temptation opened their eyes 
to the secret which their hearts had cherished 
unawares. Hastings fell dangerously iU. For 
dajs he lay hovering between life and death ; his 
sick-bed Avatched by the Baroness Avith all tlie 
jiatient tenderness of her sex. It was she Avho 
gave him his medicines, and sat beside him while 
he slept. With returning health, he aAvolce to his 
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new relations ivith another man’s wife. Even 
then, the voice of honour or prudence held liim 
back from the path of lawless self-indulgence. It 
appears that Imhotf was duly made aware of the 
passion which his wife and Hastings could no 
longer hide from each other. The marriage laws 
of his own country held out to him a way of 
escape from his awkward position; and his 
poverty, no doubt, inclined him to accept the 
salve which his wife’s lover was prepared to place 
upon his wounded pride. It was soon airanged 
between them that the Baron and his vnfe should 
continue to live togelher as before, pending the 
issue of a divorce suit which Imhoff was to cany 
oil at Hastings’ expense in the courts of Fran- 
conia. 

The bargain was honourably fulfilled on both 
sides. Some years had to elapse before the 
desired decree laid low the barrier which still 
parted Hfistings fi-om his future wife. Meanwhile 
Mr. and Mrs. ImholF lived together “with good 
repute," according to Mr. Gldg, first at Madras, 
and afterwards, when Hastings rose to a. higher 
sphere of duty, at Calcutta. In due time the 
spouseless Baron returned home, “ a richei' man 
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than he ever could have hoped to become by the 
mere exercise of his skill as a painter ” The 
lady’s children by her first marriage, -were 
adopted by her second husband, -who never found 
cause to repent of the union thus quietly brought 
about. 



CHAPTER IL 


—1769. 

When Hastings landed at Madras in the late 
summer of 1769, he found l)u Pi'e installed as 
President in the room of Mr. Palk, the last days 
of whose government had been marked by an 
abrupt and rather inglorious ending to an un- 
desirable and costly war. A foolish clause in an 
ill-advised treaty, had brought the Company uito 
collision with tlie most formidable of its native 
foes in Southeim India. The Noiihei’n Saikiirs, 
a tract of low seaboard, varying from eighteen to 
a hundred miles in breadth, and stretching some 
450 miles north-eastward from the Kistna delta 
to Ganjam and the Orissa border, had been 
wrested, in 1759, from Pussy’s countrymen by 
Colonel Forde. They were afterAvards restored 
to their nominal master, Nizdm AH, the ruler of 
Haidarabiid, who presently offered them as a 
Jaiglr, or miHtary fief, to the Madras Govern- 
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ment. The offer was declined ; bnt troops were 
sent from ^iladras to aid Ilu&sain Ali, the Nizam’s 
deputy, in collecting the revenues, and keeijuig 
the peace in his new domain. 

Of the five Sarkars, or provinces, the ]iew 
Governor engaged to place thi’ec at any moment 
m the hands of his English allies, who saw their 
French rivals once more peacefully established in 
1‘cndicheriy- To Lord Clive, as he went up the 
comitiy in 1765 to receive the title-deeds of 
lleugal, Bahar and Orissa, fi.*om tbe nominal 
Emperor of Hindustan, came a letter from Pulk, 
suggesting that the five coast provinces should 
also be added to the dominions of the East India 
Company. On this suggestion Clive acted, and 
in October of the same year a despatch from 
JIadras uiforraed the Directors that a “ Sanad,” 
or decree of the Great Moghal had formally 
invested them with the lordship of the Northern 
Sarkars."^ 

Eaa'ly in the follomng year fresh troops were 
marched into the new territory. Bnt Niziim 
Ali, displeased at an aiTaugement which ignored 

* Anber’s "Eise and Progress of the British Power in India” 
(chap. 6) shows that this step was taken “ at the instance of 
v-iv ” 
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his o-wn rights over the ceded provinces, prepared 
to enter them with a hu’gc force. Thinking 
mainly of their exhausted exchequer, the Madras 
Council compromised the quaiTel )iy agreeing to 
hold the Sai'kars in fief of the Kizam, under a 
treaty which bound them to })ay him tribute and 
to aid him with their arm.s in time of need. 

It was not long before that need arose. By 
this time the old Hindu kingdom of Maisfir, 
seated among the woody highlands of Southern 
India, had passed under the yoke of Haidar Ali 
Khan, a Mohammadan soldier of fortune, whose 
great-grandfather had left the Panjab to gain a 
livelihood in the Dakhan as a Fakir, or mendicant 
dewtec.* When Haidar was born, in 1702, his 
father, Fath Mohammad, was serving as a Haik 
or petty officer of araied police under the Kawab 
of Sera. A few years later Haidar All’s widowed 
mother was glad to place herself and her two sons 
under the charge of her kind-hearted brother, a 
Naik in the service of the Commandant of Ban- 
galor. The elder youth soon rose to distinction, 
while Haidar hlled away his time in hunting and 
pleasiu’e-seekmg. It was not till 1749 that he 

* The Musstilnmn " 3?akir” corresponds to tlie Hindu “ Yogi’ 
or "Bairdgi.” 
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first made liis mark as a volunteer soldier hi the 
service of Xaujiraj, who then ruled i\laifeur hi the 
name of its. titular Rajah. 

Under the shelter of his new patron he soon 
gave full play to the talents and energies which 
had hitherto lain dormant, or been turned to little 
account. It is needless to follow him through 
each step of his remai’kable career. Unlettered, 
but able, daring, crafty, and unscrupulous, he let 
slip no occasion which his greed or his ambition 
pointed out to him for bettering his own fortunes, 
at whatever cost to his friends or rivals. At one 
moment fighting the Marathas or the English, at 
another harrying insurgent Pilikars, he gathered 
round 1dm a body of troops who lived by plunder- 
ing friends and foes alike, and shared with their 
leader the profits of their frequent raids from Ids 
strong castle of Dindigal. Cattle, sheep, grain, 
clothes, earrings, turbans, all were fish for Haidar's 
wide-sweeping net. Of the booty which his 
followers won by force of aims or sleight of hand, 
one-half always went into Haidar’s own coffers, 
enabling him to swell the ranks of his little army, 
and to draw pay from the Government for troops 
nearly half of whom existed only on paper. 

• Wilkfc’s "History of Mysoor,” vol. I. 
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In a few years the Constable of Dindigal 
became a power in Maisur. His patron, ^Xan- 
jiraj, looked to hnn not in vain for help, now 
against his own unpaid and therefore turbulent 
soldieiy, anon agamst the ever-raiding Marathas, 
and presently against a swai'in of state creditors 
Avhose claims, real or pretended, the harassed 
^Minister had no heart to examine for himself. 
Ills successful services on each occasion won for 
Haidar the gratitude or the re‘>pcct of all ranks 
and classes in Maisiir. The Ilajah greeted him 
with the title of “Bahadur;” Is'anjiraj publicly 
embraced the saviour of his country ; his former 
rivals kept a becoming silence, or openly paid 
their coui’t to the successful soldier and diploma- 
tist. His boldest opponent, Harri Singh, he had 
already through his faithful soldiers done to n 
violent death. The foremost man at the capital, 
the Governor by this time of Bangalor, the 
Minister’s blindly-trusted friend, the General of 
established worth, Haidar saw in 1759 but one 
more step between him and the highest place in 
the government of Maisiii". 

That step was soon taken. With the art of 
which he was a finished master, he so contrived 
that the disgrace of his old patron should seem to 
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be the handiwork of the helpless Rajah, who little 
dreamed of the pit he was thus digomg for his 
own dowiithll. Haidiu* rose at once into the 
banished ilinister’s place ; but ere long he too 
had to taste of the cup which Nanjiraj drank to 
the dregs. Hia trusted agent and'well-rewarded 
accomjdice, Kandi Rao, plotted against him ’(vith 
the Rajah and the Rajah’.s mother, and ruin for a 
moment stared him in the face. Cut his match- 
less cunning, cool effrontery, and quick-witted 
strengtli of unll bore him safe through a hurricane 
of black disaster into the light of a new and fturer 
day. So deep at one time grew the darkness, 
that he him.>4elf for a moment knew not which 
way to turn. One card only remamed to pLay. 
Stealing away by night from his beleaguered 
stronghold, flaidai' rode in wild haste to Kuniir, 
where his old patron Nanjiraj still hugged the 
memory of his former state. At the feet of one 
whom he had so grievously wronged, the daring 
hypocrite poured out such a tale of sorrow for 
the past, of promised reparation in the futm-e, 
that the heart of the fallen minister became at 
once touched with pity for an old friend, and fired 
rvith new hopes of a good time coming for him- 
splf. 
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It was the gambler’s last throw for safety, and 
Haidar had won it. Aided by tlic* name, the 
influence, and the I'esources of his neiv allj', he 
succeeded after a few more shifts and failures in 
turning the tables upon his worst foes. At the 
head of a victorious army he entered Seringapatam 
in May, 1761, and the helpless Rajah received a 
message which told him in other words that 
henceforth Haidar Ali Khan Bahtidur regarded 
himself as the actual ruler of Maisur, As for 
Kanjiraj, it was not long before he learned the 
folly of trusting the honied words of a man Avho 
had once before outwitted and betrayed him. 

Happily for our coimtrymen in Madras, 
Haidar’s return to power came several months 
too late to arrest the overthrow of French rale 
in Southern India. The troops which Haidar 
had despatched to Lally’s aid in the middle of 
1760 had soon to be recalled for their mjwtcr’s 
own defence ; and the fall of Pondicheriy in the 
following January sounded the loiell of those 
schemes of conquest which Dupleis; and Labour- 
donnais had first sought to realise. 

The self-made imler of Maisur now proceeded 
to carry out agauast neighbouring countries the 
policy which had proved so successful at home. 
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In the course of the next few years one province 
after another fell by force, or fraud, or purchase, 
into his pireedy hands. The vast wealth of 
Bednor filled his fteasury — ^thc brave Nairs of 
Malabar paid for their resistance with the loss 
of Calicut — the internal troubles in the Daklian 
and tne weakness of the Marathas after the rout 
of Panipat gave him a motive and a pretext for 
fresh raids. The bold Maratha horsemen some- 
times found their match in the well-trained 
cavahy of Maisiir. At other times Haidar had 
to succumb to the force of superior numbers, 
and prudently surrendered a part of his new 
conque.sts in order to save the rest. 

At last in 176G a new lion stood before him in 
the shape of a league between the Nizam and 
Mddhu Rao, the new Maratha Peshwa,* whose 
famous father, Balaji Rao, had died heart-broken 
after Ptinipat. Into this league om* countiymen 
at Madras were dragged by the treaty of which 

* Tho office of Peshwa, or Lientcnant to the MaiAtha 
sovereigns of tlie house of Sirnji had for many years past been 
held by lineal successors of the Brahman. Balaji Vishwanath. 
Under Baji Eao and his successor B&kji, the power of the 
Peshwas gradually supplanted that of them nominal masters who 
mraed m Sat&i'a, until at Balnji’s death the Peshwa of Puna 
M become the acknowledged head of the whole Morhtha 
Lean'e. 
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mention has ali’tacly been made. Haidar’s clever- 
ness or his good fortune still befriended him. 
He bought off the Mariithas with a heavy ransom 
and then set himself to break up the alliance 
between the English and Nizam All. So cun- 
ningly did he jilay his cards, that the Nizam 
agreed to join him in attacking the very force 
which had been sent from Madras to the Nizam’said. 

Hajjpily our troops, it' few, were commanded 
by one of the ablest soldiers whom the needs of 
Indian warfare ever brought to the front. With 
an army of only 7,000 men and sixteen guns, 
Colonel Smith in 1767 twice defeated 70,000 of 
the enemy, and in the second fight took sixty- 
Ibur of their guns. Disheartened by these 
reverses and by the swift advance of a Bengal 
column towards his capital, the faithless Nizam 
was soon ready to throw over his new ally. 
This was the momeift chosen by the Madras 
Council, not to annul their former treaty, but to 
renew it with even worse additions. Palfc and 
his colleagues promised to help the Nizam with 
troops and guns against “ Haidar Naik,” as they 
scornfully described him, and to hold in fief* of 

• So in effect says Mill (book IV., ch. 8), while Anber (cli. S) 
states iMt "core was taken so to void the treaty,” that the 
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that prince not only the Sarkars, but even those 
districts which they designed to wrest from the 
kingdom of Maisur. 

To the folly of such proceedings the Court of 
Directors were keenly aJivc. They had already 
condemned the policy which aimed at turning tbe 
Company into the “ umpires of Indostan." They 
were for letting the Indian princes “ remain as a 
check upon one another.” It was not for their 
interest that either the Kizam or Haidar Ali 
should be altogether crushed. They wanted to 
liold aloof from the quaiTels of the “countiy 
powers they dreaded the Marathas more than 
Haidar Ali; and very strong was the language in 
which they denounced the bargain made in 1768 
with the Jfizam for the possession of a province 
still held by the ruler of Maisdr. In the large 
fortunes suddenly amassed by. their servants in 
India, they saw only fresh grounds for the popular 
belief that “the rage for negotiations, treaties 
and alliances ” aimed rather at piivate advantage 
than the public good. 

But long before these censures reached Madi’as, 

money-payment to Nizam Ali "sliould not appear to be by 
virtue of the Company's bolding tbe Cirears from the Nizam, 
but only in consideration of the friendship existing between 
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tidings yet more unpleasant were on their way 
home. Haidar’s overtures for peace with the 
English, made more than once in 1768, had come 
to nothing ; mainly, it seems, through his o^\^l 
fault. For some months longer the war raged 
with varying fortune. Fresh negotiations opened 
in the foUoniug February were soon broken off 
— ^this tune by the Madras Council. By the 
middle of March Haidar fomid liimself hard 
pressed by his old opponent, Colonel Smith, near 
Chingalpat, about forty miles from Madras. 
Suddenly, turning southward, he drew Smith 
after him in .slow and vain pursuit. Then, 
leaving his infantry and guns m the hills near 
Pondicherry, the wUy freebooter with six thou- 
sand of his best troopers turned back upon his 
steps, and swept past Chingalpat almost up to the 
very walls of Fort St. George. Smith hastened 
after him, but it Avas too late. The bold invader 
was already master of the position. At Haidai-’s 
own request Du Pr4 was sent by his trembling 
colleagues to the camp on Mount St. Thomas, 
which overlooked the city and suburbs of Madras. 
Smith’s homeward march Avas stayed by an order 
to halt his troops. On the 3rd of April, 1769, five 
days after his sudden appearance before Madras 
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Haidar signed a treaty of his o^vn dictating, 
Avhich restored to him all his former possessions, 
and hound each party to help the other against 
all assailants. Want of money and the cowardice 
of their native aides were the excuses pleaded by 
Palk's Council for this lame sequel to their former 
menaces. 



CHAPTER III. 

1769—1772 

As second in the Madi-as Comicil to its new 
President, Dupr4, his new colleague at once 
joined the 'Select Committee which had been 
entrusted Avith the task of restoring peace 
to the Carnatic, of putting the Nawab’s i^airs 
into better order, settling all disputes with the 
Rajah of Tanjdr, and reforming certain abuses 
in the Company’s own service. Hastings found 
the Carnatic already at peace, and the disputes 
with Tanjdr seemed to be on their way to a fair 
adjustment. But in other directions the work 
cut out for the Committee vras all to do. In all 
the business of the Council Hastings bore due 
part ; and his mild influence made itself felt in 
the troubled dealings of the Madras Government 
with the intriguing ruler of the Carnatic, and the 
high-handed envoy who, in an evil hour, had been 
sent from England to his Court, in utter dis- 
regard of the Company’s rights and interests. 
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But the task to which Hastings’ time and 
energies were mainly devoted, was one which 
specially devolved upon him as second in Council. 
To this post were attached the duties of Export 
Warehouse Keeper. Unlike his predecessors, 
Hastings declined to discharge by deputy the 
work entrusted to his own hands. And at that 
work he laboured with successful zeal. The 
Company’s investments in silk and cotton goods 
had been of late so carelessly overseen, that the 
roguery of native contractors had brought about 
a marked decline in the quality of the goods 
shipped to England lor the Company’s use. 
Hastings set himself to find a cure for evils 
wlrich threatened the very life of an imjwrtant 
industiy. 

It was a task which took him some time to 
accomplish. He began by checking with a strong 
hand the extortions practised by the native mid- 
dlemen on the poor weavers, whom they had 
forced to work on terms that plunged them 
deeper and deeper into debt and misery. In the 
bales of silk and cotton prepared for the English 
markets a great improvement presently took 
place. In the course of time, Hastings had 
drawn out a scheme which won the entire 
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approval of the Court of Directors, for placing 
their investments on a soxmfl and lucrative foot- 
ing. Acting on his advice, they resolved to 
entrust the duties of export warehouse keeper to 
a separate officer, specially qualified for the post, 
and to furnish him xvith a competent staff of 
trained clerks. In the room of contractors and 
middlemen, he was empowered to employ his ovm 
agepta in dealing directly with the headmen of 
the weaving villages, who should bind themselves 
in return to xvork for no private masters. 

In the midst of these and other useful labours, 
Hastings learned that the Court of Directors had 
marked their high appreciation of his deserts, by 
offering him the post of Second in Council at 
Calcutta, with the right of succeeding Cartier in 
the Gevemment of Bengal. The welcome news 
reached him about the end of 1771. In spite of 
some natuial regret at parting from the friends 
among whom he had been living “ with much 
comfort,” and from colleagues of whom he had 
nothing but good to say, Hastings avowed to his 
friends at home the great pleasure which either 
his pride, or his “ partiid attachment to Bengal,” 
aroused within him at the thought of returning 
to the scene of his former services. His fortune, 
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as he wrote to his friend, Mrs. Hancock, was 
“not worse ’’than when he landed at Madras, 
but he was “ not certain that it is better ; ” and 
jjerhaps the hope of bettering it fonned one strand 
in the rope of cii'cuinstance& that drew him back 
to Bengal. 

Be that as it may, his letters of this date to 
friends and placemen at home, evince aldce his 
pleasure at the new turn thus given to his pros- 
pects, and his gratitude to those who had used 
their influence on his behalf. “ I could not lose," 
he writes to Francis Sykes, on January 30, 1772, 
“ the first occasion to tell you how much joy it 
has given me to learn that I am much indebted 

to you for my late appointment You are 

the friend you have always professed yourself 
and you shall always find me your most warm, 
and hearty friend.” Two days later, he writes 
to thank Sir George Colebrooke, then Chairman 
of the Fast India Company, for this fresh instance 
of his confidence, and to ask for his friendship as 
well as his support. Laurence Sulivan, a Direc- 
tor of the Company, meets with a like return of 
thanks and promises for his share in forwarding 
“ this very unexpected change ’’ in his friend’s 
fortunes. That prudence may have helped to 
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point some of these expressions of seeming grati- 
tude, we need not greatly care to question. It 
would be rash indeed to deny some mixture of 
motives in the conduct even of the most single- 
minded of men. But that Hastings was no hypo- 
crite, the whole story of his life, if studied faii'ly, 
ought to place beyond a doubt. 

The very letters to which I have been refcmng 
speak loudly in their writer’s favour, as a man of 
warm heart, of a nature at once gentle, sensitive, 
and kindly, of fi-auk yet winning manners, and 
upright aims. Through the veil of a somewhat 
stately diction, these pleasant traits reveal them- 
selves. He has “ cased a pipe of old Madeira” to 
be shared between his brother-in-law and Mi’s. 
Hancock. He tells the latter to kiss his dear 
Bessy for him, and make her “remember and 
love her godfathei’, and her mother’s sincere and 
faithful friend.” His colleagues at the Council 
Board will ever have his kindest remembrance, 
for he “never did business with men of so much 
candour, or in general of better disposition.” To 
another friend he writes of his happiness in 
leaving Mr. Du Pr6 still in the chair, and hopes 
the Directors “will encourage him to continue in 
it.” In a farewell letter to Du Pr4 himself, he 
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says, “I on my part sLall never forget the many 
instances which I have received of your kindness, 
nor yet the very great and amiable (qualities which 
eminently distinguished your character, especially 
the Rincority and candour of your expi’essions, 
and the gentleness of your maimers.” His fiuend 
Sykes is to have another pipe of Madeira by the 
next ship ; “ old wine and the pipe cased.” To 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodman he wi’ites in the follow- 
ing strain : — 

“I cannot answer your letters, for I am at a distance from 
t\em. I remember tliey told me you were all well; Llmt Tommy 
■was become a meat scuolar, and my niece a most thriving and 
fine child— indeed, I have letters that speak wonders of her 
aeeompiishinonts. May every year bring me the same glad 
tidings 5 I wkh not for better, and would compound for many 
a misfortune to be sure of snch an annual present. I leave this 
place in health and spirits, except n hat I rccl in parting from it. 
Accept tie repeated assurance of my affection, of my warmest 
w isUes for your long, long eontinned hajipiness, my dearest bro- 
ther and sister, aunt, Tommy, Bessy ; may God bless and pro- 
tect you is the prayer of your most affectionafo 

'WABBEN HASTINGS." 

On the 2nd Februar}’-, 1772, Hastings set sad 
from Fort St. George for Calcutta. During a 
voyage of nearly tbree weeks, he wrote to SuHvan 
and Colebrooke long letters on the recent course 
of affairs m Southei’n India. From these we 
learn how cruelly the free action of the Madras 


* Gleig’s " Warren Hasting’s," Tol. 1, Chap. vi. 
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Government had heon hampered by the unwise 
interference of the English ministry, who hud 
sent out Sir John Lindsay, armed mth powers 
that clashed d meetly with those of the Company’s 
agents. While Dupre and his colleagues were 
trying to steer their way through the difficulties 
that beset them after the peace with Haidar Ali, 
Sir Jolm was sowing the seeds of future mis- 
chief with both hands. He encouraged the 
Nawab of Ai'kot to break loose from his old 
dependence on Fort St. George, and gratifj’^ his 
hafred of Haidar Ali by a league with the Mnrii- 
thas, whose growing power the Government of 
Fort St. George regarded with just misgiving. 
In vain had the hard-pressed ruler of Maisiir en- 
treated help from his new English allies, under 
the treaty of 1669. They could not help him if 
they would, and Haidar had to pay a heavy jndee 
for the deliverance of half his coxmtry fr‘om 
Maratlia rule. If they could not help him in his 
need, the Madras Council steadily refused to take 
part with his assailants. But Lindsay’s rash 
proceedings were destined to bear much fruit for 
evil. Haidar never forgave the Enghshfor what 
he regarded as a breach of faith, although his 
vengeance seemed to slumber for several years. 
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Sir John Lindsay’s successor in the command 
of the fleet, Sii' Robert Harland, had been enjoined 
by the Ministers of George Til. to act in all hai’- 
mony with the Madras Government.* But the 
post he held at the Court of Mohammad Ali, the 
Nawab of Arkot, gave him an authority which he 
too could not help wielding against the Company, 
whose “ honour and importance ” were to have 
been his chief concern. It seemed to Hastings an 
evil day for his countrymen in India, when a 
King’s minister came out to thwart the best 
efforts of the Company’s officers, and to sow dis- 
sention between the Madras Council and tlie 
Prmce who owed his well-being to their support. 

He saw nothing but mischief in the “ un- 
natural powers ” entrusted to Sir Robert Har- 
land ; “ powers given, not to extend the British 
dominion, or increase the honour of the nation, 
but surreiititiously stolen out for the visible pur- 
pose of oppressing the King’s subjects, and weak- 
ening the hands by which his influence is sus- 
tained in Lidia.” The Company’s affaus, he 
wrote, “ will never prosper, till the King’s minis- 
ter is recalled. His presence can do no good. 
He alienates the Nabob from the Company, and 
• Auber’s '• British Power in India," Vol. I, Chap. vi. 
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is the origiaal cause of all the distress which you 
have suffered, and are like to suffer hi your 
finances.” 

In the same strain Hastings proceeds to urge 
on Sir G. Colehrooke the need of removing the 
King’s minister, as the only way of restoring to 
the Madras Government “ that authority which 
it always exercised, till lately, in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Carnatic.” His removal 
is needed in oi’der that the Company may secure a 
share in all the advantages gained by their arms ; 
“ at present the risk is almost wholly the Com- 
pany’s, and the fruits entirely the Nabob’s.” To 
Sulivan he complains of the troubles brewed in 
Madras itself by the Nawab’s Scotch partisans, 
“ who inflame his jealousy of our government, 
feed his resentments with every rascally tale that 
the idle conversation of the settlement can furnish 
them with, and assist him in his literary polemics, 
for such his letters of the last two years may be 
truly called.” 

In spite of the grievance thus vehemently 
urged, Hastings seems to have borne himself dis- 
creetly towards the Nawdb in the disputes that 
blazed between that Prince and the Madras Coun- 
cil. He had received at parting, “the warmest 
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assurances of tlie Nabob’s friendship,” of his gra- 
titude for the “modeniting part” which Hastings 
had plaj'^ed in many a recent controversy, and of 
his entire satisfaction ■with “every part” of that 
gentleman’s conduct towards himself. “This,” 
says Hastings, “ was too honourable a testimony 
for me to receive with a safe conscience, but I 
can Avith an unblemished one affirm that I never 
oj)posed any interest to his but that of my em- 
ployers.”*' 

■* Gleig’ii “ WaiTen Hastings, ** Vol. 1. Chap, vi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1772 — 

The future Governor of Fort William readied 
Calcuttta about the 2Uth February, 1772 ; his 
friends, the Imhoffs, who liad sailed with him 
from Madras, landing in his train. It was not 
till April that Cartier, who had succeeded Verelst 
in 1770, the year of the dreadful famine, which 
slew millions of people in Bengal, and left half 
the land a desert, handed over to Hastings the 
keys of office, a felling treasury, and a govern- 
ment sadly out of gear. Ever since Clive’s 
departure from Ben^ in 1767, the Company’s 
affairs had been going more and more amiss. 
The rich provhices won by his sword, had been 
left in the hands of native goveniors and agents, 
who fleeced their own countrymen in the name 
of a puppet Nawab, living in idle state at 
Murshidahad on the noble income secured to him 
by the Company. An army of Faujdars, Aniils, 
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Sai’dars, and such like gentry preyed, lUce leeches, 
upon the people, and intercepted the revenues 
designed for tlie Company’s use. The English 
supervisors, appointed in 1769 to check these 
abuses, and to look after the revenue, were, in 
Hastings’ words, “the boys of the service,” aird 
“ rulers, very heavy rulers, of the peoj)lc,” 
Against the mischief caused by their ignorance 
or their greed, the Board of Revenue at Murshid- 
abad strove vainly, if indeed it strove at all. 

While trade languished, and money came in 
slowly at Calcutta, and the Company’s servants 
laid new burdens on a rackrentcd and starving 
peasantry, the Company itself was paying in other 
ways the penalty of its transformation from a 
trading body into a political power. Besides the 
heavy tribute payable yearly to the Mogbal Em- 
peror for the right of governing Bengal and 
Bahar, and the large sums expended in govern- 
ing those provinces through native officers, the 
India House magnates had to reckon at home 
vith aU the forces of popular prejudice, party 
rancour, and offi.cial jKilousy. Macaulay has 

* Gleig’s “ Warren Hastings,” Vol. 1, Chap. vii. (letter to 
DapiS) ; BOB also Anber’a " Biitiali Power in In^a,” Vol, 1, 
Chap. vi. 
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THE “nabob” at home. 

told US in his own brilliant periods, how the 
Nabobs who had grown rich in the Company’s 
service, by means too often blaraahle, returned 
home to become the envy, the horror, or the 
laughing-stock of their unti’avelled neighbours."* 
The fabled wealth of Ind semed no longer a fable 
in view of thohe j^ushing upstarts, wlio bought 
their way at aU costs into the House of Com- 
mons, and ecKpsed the splendour of the wealthiest 
county lords. The fame of their riches gave the 
Ministers of George III. a handle for fresh in- 
I'oads on the I’evenues of a Company, whose new 
political greatness was held to clash with the 
paramount rights of the Crown. In vain did the 
Court of Directors appeal on this point from Lord 
North to the Parliament. They were glad to 
compound the matters in dispute, by agreeing to 
pay the nation £400,000 a year for the privilege 
of holding at the Crown’s pleasure the dominions 
they had won by treaty from Shah Alam. From 
these, and other causes, it happened that the 
Company’s debts in England and India had risen 
to more than two millions, or little less than the 
whole of their actual revenue. 

On the 13th April, 1772, Hastings entered 
• * Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 


8 
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formally on his neir iluties. For some wecfes 
past he had been steadily engaged, a^i he -wrote 
to lii-5 friend Duprd, in “reading, learning, but 
not inwardly digesting.” It was now his turn 
to act No one could have seen more clearly 
how much was comprehended in that word ; 
but he had hopes of able and willing support 
fi-om his colleagues, and he ivished for nothing 
more.’*' 

Within a fortnight, the new Governor of 
Bengal had taken the first steps towards effect- 
ing a noteworthy revolution in the afihirs of that 
province. Hitherto its internal government had 
been entrusted to a Naib DewHn, or deputy 
go^ emor, who, in the Company’s name, wielded 
almost supreme power in almost eveiy depart- 
ment of the State. lie had to look after all 
matters concerning the revenue, the police, the 
law-courts, civU, and criminal, as well as the 
management of the young Nawab’s houseltold. 
Under the nominal control of the Company, he 
had become, indeed, as Hastings put it, “in 
everything but name the Nazim (ruler) of the 
province, and in real authority more than the 
Nazim.” The officer to whom these large 
* GWs “'WarreB. Hastmgs Tol. 1, Chap. to. 
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powci's liacl been entrusted by Clive himself, was 
Moliaminud Bcza Khiui, a Mussulman noble of 
undoubted loyalty and long-established worth. 
At the same time the outlying province of Bahar 
was governed, in hlce manner, by Shitab Itai, 
the brave Hindu chief who had fought under 
the walls of Patna in the front rank of Knox’s 
warriors. 

To this state of things, which tended to divorce 
the show of power from the substance, and so 
produce a rich growth of evils, the Court of 
Directors, after the famine of 1770, 1 ’csolvcd to 
proclaim an end. The sad results of the famine, 
and the tales they heard of fraud and oppression 
by the Naib Dewm, gave strength and colour to 
their new purpose- On the 24th April, Hast- 
ings received a letter, in which the Court de- 
clared their intention to “stand forth as DeAvan,” 
and to commit to their own servants “ the entire 
care and management of the revenues” of Bengal. 
Hastings was further instructed to divest Moham- 
mad Reza Khan, and all his underlings, “ of any 
further charge or direction in the business of the 
collections,” and to bring that ofSicer himself 
down to Calcutta, to answer to the charges 
that might be brought against him, “ both in 
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respect to Ms public administration and private 
conduct. *■ 

On the very next day, Hastings set Minself to 
carry out the Court’s instructions in his omi 
way. The needful orders were issued to a trusty 
agent up the country ; and before Hastings’ own 
Council knew what was doing, Mohammad Reza 
had quietly yielded himself a prisoner to Mr. 
Middleton, and was on Ms way, under a guard 
of Sepoys, from Murshidabad to Calcutta. With 
his wonted courtesy and love of fairplay, the 
Governor himself had written to assure the de- 
posed Dewdn of the deep regret with which he 
obeyed the commands of Ms masters at home, 
and of Ms readiness to help him “ in Ms private 
character” as far as he honestly could. The 
same courtesy marked his treatment of the Rajah 
Shitab Rai, who, by an order of Council, not 
of Hastings, was hlcewise arrested and brought to 
Calcutta. The two were kept “ in an easy con- 
finement,” pending a careful enquhy into their 
alleged guilt. With the Council’s sanction, 
Middleton was placed for a time in charge of the 
vacant Dcw^. 

The progress of the enquiry was delayed for 
* Auber’s “Britisli Po’wer m India," Vol. 1, Ghap. vii. 
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many months, by matters of yet more pressing 
importance. How to place the land revenue upon 
a sounder footing, was a question to which Hast- 
ings had busily addressed himself for some 
weeks before Cartier’s I’etirement. When the 
new orders from England reached him, a scheme 
for settling the revenue for a term of years had 
already been laid before the Council, and a com- 
mittee appointed to carry it out. Early in the 
heats of a Bengal June, Hastings and his com- 
mittee set forth on a round of personal inspection 
through the various districts of Bengal. During 
many weeks of wet or stormy weather, they pur- 
sued their labours with much diligence, and, all 
tilings considered, ivith a fair degree of success.* 
The lands of Bengal were fexmed out to the 
highest bidders among the Zamindars, or land- 
holders, who derived their right to a share in 
the produce of the soil from patents granted to 
their ancestors by the Moghals. It was left for 
Englishmen of a later day to accept these land- 
lords, or rent-feumers, as real landoAvners of the 
modem English type. Hastings’ committee took 

• MjU asserts (Book 6, Chap, i.) that Hastings “did not pro- 
ceed with the committee hut we hare Hastings’ own words, 
quoted by Mr. Gleig (Vol. 1, Chap, viii.), to show that he did, 
at least tar some part of their journey. 
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them simply as they found them, explored the 
records of each estate and district, and strove to 
adjust their demands with due regard for the 
interests alike of the govcniors and the governed. 
The rayats Avere protected in various ways from 
the extortions of the Zaminddrs and their agents. 
Some check was also placed on the power of the 
money-lenders to prey upon the rayats at a rate 
of interest ranging from three to twelve per cent, 
per month. Those Zamindars who hade too 
little for their lands, were pensioned off, and the 
lands put up to sale. 

If the committee did not wholly succeed in the 
Avork of settlmg the land-revenue, if in the next 
five years the defardting Zamindars AV^ere to be 
counted by himdreds, and the axreai’s of unpaid 
revenue came to exceed tAvo millions, if the coun- 
try still suffered from many shapes of oppression 
and misrule, it must be remembered that the 
reformers were almost, if not wholly, new to their 
difficult work, that the land-tenures of India were 
to our coimtrymen a cipher of which they lacked 
the key, and that a body of English toders, who 
might be “ dead hands at investments,”* would 

•Kaye’s " Administralaon of the East India Comnanv.” 
Part 2, Chap. ii. ^ ^ 
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take some time to learn the duties of practical 
statesmen in a country which had been more or 
less misgoverned for centuries past. 

The reforms thus begun invoved others. Eng- 
lish Collectors replaced many of the native Amilii 
in the civil management of districts larger than 
most of our English shires. The Board of llevenue 
was transferred from Murshidabad to Calcutta. 
The magister-ial and judicial powers, hitherto 
wielded by native Bewans, Faujdars, and Za- 
minclars, were largely curtailed, by the creation 
in each district of a civil and a criminal court, 
in which the Collector ruled supreme. In Cal- 
cutta itself were established two Courts of Appeal 
for civil and ci'iminal cases. Over one of tliese, 
the Sadr Dewdni Addlat^ or chief civil court, 
the Governor himself, with two members of his 
Coimcd presided. The Sadr Nizdmat Addlat^ 
or criminal court, was still entrusted to a native 
Daroga, or Judge, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, In each court the judges were aided 
by native assessors, skilled in expounding the 
dark points of Hindu and Mohammadan law. 
All these changes were effected, or set on foot, 
during the first year of Hastings’ government. 

Nor was the Governor idle in other directions. 
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In furtherance of the new movement for getting 
rid of double government in Bengal, he abolished 
the office of Naib Subah, hitherto held by Mo- 
hammad EezaKhan,a3 Vicegerent for theNawib 
himself. The Nawab’s stipend was cut down, 
under orders from England, to sixteen laJchs of 
rupees, or about £160,000 a year. The same 
economy was directed against the pension-list 
and the expenses of the Nawab’s household. As 
guardian of the little Prince, who had but lately 
succeeded to his shadowy throne, Hastings selected 
the Manni Begam, widow of the unfortunate Mir 
Jafar. In compliance with the tenour of his 
instructions from the Court of Directors, he 
appointed Rajah Gurdds, son of his old enemy, 
Hand-Kumar, to the post of Dewm, or Controller 
of the Household. To Nand-Kumar himself, for 
very good reasons, he bore no love ; and the mis- 
deeds of that wily Brahman, his plots, his trea- 
sons, and his forgeries, were well know to the 
India-house Directors. But they had bidden 
Hastings make what use he could of the traitor’s 
services, and Hastings saw his way to using them 
through the son. 

"I expect,” lie wrote to Duprfi, "to be much abused for my 
choice of the Dewan, because his father staada convicted of 
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treason against the Company while he was the servant of Meer 
Jaffior, and 1 helped to convict hun. The man never was a 
favourite of mine, and was engaged in doing me many ill offices 
for seven years together. But I found him the only man who 
could enaole me to fulfil the e^cctations of the Company with 
respect to Mahommod Roza dawn ; and I had other reasons, 
which will fully justify me when I can make them known. Por 
those and those I supported his son, who is to benefit by bis 
abilities and influence ; but tbe father is to be allowed no autho- 
rity, lest people should be suspicious of his misusing it. 

What those other reasons were may, perhaps, 
be gathered from Hastings’ oificial minute of 
July, 1772, in which the need of employing the 
vigilance and activity of Nand-JIumdr, to coun- 
teract the designs of his hated rival, Mohanunad 
Reza Khan, and to eradicate the latter’s influence 
in the government of Bengal and in the Nawab’s 
family, is declared to be the sole motive for the 
appointment of Gurdas.* Some members of 
the Calcutta Council at first opposed this mea- 
sure, as tantamount to appoiating Nand-Kumdr 
himself. But further discussion seems to have 
turned their reluctance into assent, and the young 
man was duly installed in the post designed for 
him by his father’s foe. 

Among the matters to which Hastings set his 
reforming hand, were the improvement of the 
Company’s trade, and the repression of coiTupt 
* Min's “British India," Book 6, Chap. i. 
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practices among their servants. The Directors 
had enjoined him to chastise severely all who, in 
the teeth of their orders, had conspired to set np 
a monopoly of salt, betel-nut, tobacco, rice and 
other grams, dining the recent fainine. These 
injunctions he obeyed in the spirit rather than 
the letter, tempering firmness with delicacy in 
his arraugemeuts for suppressing the unlawful 
traffic. With regard to matters of mere trade, 
his letters of this period show his conversance 
with all kinds of practical details, the keenness of 
his appetite for fresh knowledge, and the readi- 
ness with which he could turn from larger sub- 
jects to discuss some new method of preparing 
silk thread, or to give advice about the purchase 
of cocoons. 

Of the multifai’ious duties which had devolved 
upon him, and the heavy labours which he had 
thus far talcen in hand, Hastings himself has left 
us a lively picture in the following extract from 
a letter written in October, from Calcutta, to his 
friend Du Pr6 ; — 

“Here I now am, with arrearB of busiaess of months, and 
some of years to bring np ; with tiie courts of iustice and ofSoes 
of revenue to set a-going; with the official reformation to 
resnme and complete j with the lapwing to despatdi ; with the 
trials of Mohammad Eeza Oawn and Baja Shitabroy to 
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on, mtliout materials, and witliout mucli hope of assistance. . . . 
and ^vitli the current tridrs of the day, notes, letlerb, personal 
applications, every man’s hnsinoss of more consequence than 
any other’s, coniplainants from every quarter of the province 
linUoning me by hundrods for justice as often as I put my head 
out of tvindoy, or ventui-e abroad, and, what is worse tlian all, 
a mind discomposed, and a temper almost tormented to vinegiir 
by tlie weight of afl'aira to which the former is unequal, and by 
everlastiug teazing. Wo go on, however, though slowly ; and 
in tho hopes of support at home, and of an easier time here 
when proper channels are cut for the affairs of the province to 
flow in. I persevere. N cither my health nor spirits, thank God, 
have yet forsaken mo." 

He goes on to say tliat the powers entrusted 
to him in these matters “ tend to destroy every 
other that I am possesssd of, by armhig my hand 
agauist every man, and evei’y man’s, of course, 
against me.” For that present, however, For- 
tune amUed upon her future victim ; and the 
praises which the new Governor received from 
his friends in India were ratified by the terms in 
■which the Secret Committee at home recorded 
their “entire approbation” of his conduct, and 
assured him of their “firmest suppoit” in accomp- 
iishuig the -work he had so successfully begun.* 


Gleig's “ Warren Hastings," ToL 1, Chap. vii. 



CHAPTER V. 

1773— iyf4 

It -was not till the early part of 1778 that 
Mohammad Reza Khan and the Rajali Shitab Rai 
were brought to trial before a committee over 
which Hastings himself presided. Neither of the 
prisoners seems to have felt the hardship of a delay 
wliich suited the Governor’s purposes little less 
than their own. To them it gave time for the 
preparation of them defence, while it gave 
Hastings time to “ break them influence,’.’ and to 
push on the great work of administrative reform 
in the lines marked out for him by the Court of 
Directors, In the pressure of public business 
consequent on their avowed decision to “ stand 
forth as Dewdn,” he had found ample excuse for 
putting off the trial, imtil the new policy had 
been established on a sure foundation. “ Do not 
impute these delays to my inattention,” — he 
writes tp George Colebrooke — “my whole 
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time and all my thoughts, I may add all my 
passions, are devoted to the service of the 
Company ; and I am sure I do not labour in 
vain. But you cannot form a conception of the 
infinite calls ■which I have perpetually upon me, 
by the greatest charge which has devolved to this 
government, every part of which is now fuU, and 
the channels through which the business of it 
should flow scarcely opened for its conveyance.” * 

Of Shitab Rai’s innocence Hastings seems 
never to have felt much, if any, doubt ; and the 
first days of the Rajah’s trial left him fiimly 
convinced that the brave Governor of Patna 
would “escape with credit.” Hastings could 
“discover no defect” in his conduct, while he 
had ceifainly “ shown himself an able financier.” 
“Indeed,” says Hastings in a letter to Sykes, 
“ I scarce know why he was called to account.” 

The inquii-y, which was -virtuaUy ended in 
April, issued three months later, as the Governor 
had foreseen, in an honourable acquittal. Under 
a new title Shitab Rai "was restored in effect to 
his former dignities; and the Governor spared 
no marks of respect or coiutesy that might serve 
to atone for a wrong of wliich his Council had 
* Gleig's *' Warren Hastings, ” 
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been the real authors. In August the Maharajah 
set out for Patna ; but, whether from the climate 
of Calcutta or from the forced inaction that 
eucom’aged the morbid brooduigs of a wounded 
spirit, his health was so broken that he survived 
the journey liut a few weeks. ' Ilis son, Kaliam 
Singh, was at once uistaUed liy Hastings in the 
vacant offices of Rai-Rayun and Naib-Nazim, 
Chief Treasurer and Deputy-Governor of Bahar, 
“from an entire conviction of the merits and 
faithful services, and in consideration of the late 
sufferhigs of his deceased father." 

The trial of Mohammad Reza KliAu on 
various grave charges of fraud and embezzlement, 
lingered on until the followhig March. It proved 
to be “a tedious and troublesome bu&inesN but 
Hastings never shrank fi’om trouble in the dis- 
charge of a public duty ; and in this matter, at 
any rate, liis sense of duty did not clash with a 
strict regard for justice. The charges against 
the late Haib Dewan were investigated from day 
to day with unwearied patience ; Hastings him- 
seh* tilling the twofold part of examiner and 


* Macaulay, foUoiring Mill, kills him of a hrolcou Leart; but 
this, as ilbon justly lemarks in one of his notes to lliH's 
” History” IS “ a »>ratuitous supposition.’’— (Hook V., 0 lap. 8.) 
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interpreter. The result of ex - am i nin g scores of 
witnesses and hundreds of documents for either 
side served only to deepen his distrust of Nand- 
Kumar, and to convince him that even if Mo- 
hammad Keza Khan were guilty on any jjoint, 
the time for proving him so had gone by. Nand- 
Kumar himself, the mainspring of the whole 
proceedings, broke down egregiously at every 
turn. Hastings spent hours and days, he tells 
us, “in listening to the multiplied but indefinite 
accounts and suggestions” of the nmn upon 
whose abilities and active malignity he had relied 
for proofs of some kind in a case of such import- 
ance. Bnt the evil old Brahman could only 
produce accounts that proved nothing, and re- 
iterate charges which he always failed to bear out. 

At last the long trial ended in an acquittal, and 
the prisoner was set conditionally free. But the 
question of his future disposal was referred home 
to the India House ; and the Dhectors, though 
half unwilling to accept the issue of an inquuy 
ordered by themselves at the prompting of a 
worthless schemer, declared their approval of 
Hastings’ condnet, and restored the victim of 
NandKumar’s hate and their rashness not only to 
freedom, but ere long to much of his former 
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eminence. More fortunate than his fellow suf- 
ferer, Mohammad Reza Khan lived to hold 
high office under the new Government of Bengal, 
and to see his old enemy undergo the death of a 
convicted felon. 

To Hastings himself, the result of this enquiry 
was the removal of a heavy load of care and mis- 
givings from a mind at once tenacious of its own 
conclusions, and keenly sensitive to the opinions 
of men in power. The despatches from the 
India House brought him manifest tokens of his 
masters’ goodwill, and full assurance of their 
readiness to uphold and develops the new system 
of direct government in Bengal. On this point 
therefore he had nothing more to fear. 

Some further changes in the machinery of 
govenment were soon to occupy his attention. 
The English Collectors appointed under the new 
system were fomid unequal to those fiscal duties 
of which they had no experience; and their 
powers were transferred, in 1774, to native Amils, 
or revenue officers, controlled by a Committee of 
Revenue, which sat daily in Calcutta to hear 
complaints from rayats or other aggrieved per- 
sons, and by a staff of English Commissioners, who 
froTn. time to time were to “ vi'’.it such dhtTinte no 
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might require a local invefitigation.” The 
Collcctorates were grouped into six divi-sions, each 
administered by a Provincial Council, whose 
duties ranged from the hearing of appeals in civil 
suits, to a close inspection of revenue accounts, 
and a careful inquiry into land tenures.’*' 

One especial object on which Hastings had set 
his heart, was already far towards accomplish- 
ment. He had given the country a judicial 
system which, however imperfect, aimed at deal- 
ing uniform justice, on fixed principles, to all 
classes alike. This great boon he hastened to 
bettor, by plannmg a Code of Hindu and Moham- 
madan Law for the guidance of the now Courts. 
One part of the task was comparatively easy, for 
a good, if lengthy, digest of Mohnraniadan law 
had been made by order of the Emperor Amung- 
zlb. But the Hindu laws, which concerned two- 
thirds of the people of Bengal, still lay embedded 
in a multitude of books, written in a language 
which only a few learned Pandits could under- 
stand. If a question of law was referred to the 
Pandits for then’ opinion, justice was often seri- 
ously delayed ; if the case at issue was decided 
without their aid, justice was liable to sad mis- 

* Auber’s “British. Bower in India,” Yol. 1, Chap, viii, 

9 
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carriages. In a long letter to the great Lord 
Mansfield, Hastings tells how he had invited ten 
of the most learned Pandits- to Calcutta, •‘tO’ 
form a compilation of the Hindoo laws, with the 
best authoiity which could be obtained," and how 
their labours had issued in the production of a 
Code Avhich would give confidence to the people, 
and enable the Courts to decide witli certainty 
and despatch.'’^ 

From its original Sanskrit, the Code was 
speedily translated into Persian. Mr. Halhed, of 
the Com})any’s civil sendee, then set to work 
upon an English translation, which he completed 
early in 1775.f The result of his labours was 
dedicated to Hastings, by whom the work had 
been planned, and to whose influence its execu- 
tion was mainly due. While it was still in pro- 
gress, Hastings sent the first two chapters to 
Lord Mansfield, “ as a proof that the inhabitants 
of this land arc not in the savage state in which 
they have been unfairly represented." 

Meanwhile Hastings emjfioyed his spare ener- 
gies on other matters of more or less moment. 
He had to reform the police of Calcutta, to re- 

* Glejg's “ Warren Hastings,” Yol. 1, Chap. viii. 

t Aubur's Biitish Power m India," Yol, 1, C^ap. Tiii. 
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press the plague of Dakaity in the provinces, to 
deal with a formidable inroad of Sanyusi fanatics, 
and to di’ive the invading Bhiitias out of Kuch- 
Bahar. The Dakaits, or gang-robbers of Bengal, 
had driven a roaring trade in murder and rapine 
throughout the troubled period which, after the 
death of Aurangzib, l>oheld the gradual disnip- 
tisn of the Moghal Empire. Like the brigands 
of Grreece and Sicily they flourished upon the 
weakness, the fears, or the complicity of their 
peaceful neighbours. “ They are robbers by 
profession, and even by bii*th ; ” wrote the Com- 
mittee of Circuit to the Calcutta Council m 1772, 
“ they are formed into regular communities, and 
theii' families subsist by the spoils which they 
bring home to them ; they are all therefore alike 
criminal wi’etches, who have placed themselves 
in a state of declared war with Government, and 
are therefore wholy excluded from evexy benefit 
of its laAvs.”* They were mostly members, in 
fact, of a great robbei’-ca&tc, bound together by 
hercditaiy ties, by the use of a secret language 
and seci*et signs, and, like the Thags of a later 
day, by the common observance of religious rites, 

* Quoted in Kaye's "Administration of tlie East India Com- 
pany,” Part 3, Oliap. iii. 
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Disguised as travellers or pilgrims, they would 
set out ill gangs of thirty or forty, -with long 
walking-sticks for their only visible weapons. 
But hidden about them were sharp spear-heads, 
of which those sticks ivere the convenient handles. 
They had emissaries in every village, who kept 
them furnished "with all needful information. 
The doomed luUage was always attacked by 
night. Awakened by the sudden glare of torches 
and the noise of shouting men, the startled 
sleepers seldom found time or courage to make a 
resolute defence. Merchants, bankers, peasants, 
all were plundered without mercy, and those 
were fortunate w^ho escaped with their lives. A 
part, often a large part, of the booty thus gained, 
was set aside for the Zamindfir, on whose lands, 
or with whose coimivance, the crime had been 
committed. The village headman, also, and even 
the Thilnaddr, or cliief constable, came in for 
their several shares. 

Hastings saw the full extent of the evil, and 
prepared to suppress it with a strong hand and a 
stern spirit. With his Council’s sanction, he 
decreed that every convicted Dakait should be 
hanged in his own village ; that the village itself 
should be fined, each man according to his sub- 
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stance, and tliat the convict’s family should “ be- 
come the slaves of the State, and be disposed of 
for the general benefit and coiiveuieuce of the 
people, according to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment.”* To this last measure no objection can 
fairly be raised. Even in England, Wilberforce 
had not yet begun his long .struggle against 
slavery ; and in Indk, where slaves were treated 
as children of their master’s own family, it 
seemed fair to argue that the weU-being alike of 
the State and the Dakait’s children, would be 
furthered by a measm’e wliich might deter many 
from a life of crime. 

Hastings would have gone yet fm-iher, to the 
extent of holding the Zamindars themselves an- 
swerable for gang-robberies on their estates. Of 
their complicity he had no doubt, and the fact 
was proved some time aftemords on the clearest 
evidence. But his proposals seem to have been 
rejected by the majority of a Council in which 
he had only a casting vote. His letters of this 
period show how keenly be regretted the lack of 
that power to over-rule his colleagues at need, 
which was afterwards entrusted to the weakest of 

* Eaye’s “Administratiou of the East India Company, ” Part 3 
Chap. in. 
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liis successors. It says much for his personal 
influence, that he carried his Council with him 
on many que&tions that justified debate. But on 
this occasion, all his tact, jiatience, and powers 
of suasion failed to win the Council over to his 
views ; and the eAul which he would have sup- 
pressed by timely measm’es of sweeping stern- 
ness, lived on to vex the greatest of Indian 
Viceroys known to this century.* In dealing 
with the Sanydsi “bandits,” as he calls them, 
Hastings was much more successful. He describes 
them as a race of wandeiing Fakirs, from the 
country lying south of the hills of Tibet. They 
went “mostly naked,” had “neither towns, houses, 
or families,’ but roved continually from place 
to place, “recruiting their numbers -with the 
healthiest children they can steal in the countries 
tluough which they pass.” The terror inspired 
by their courage, strength and enthusiasm, was 
heightened by the awe in which, on account of 
their supposed sanctity, these “ gypsies of Hin- 
dostan” were held by Hindus of aU classes.f 
They seem to have crossed the Brahmaphtra in 

* Lord DalliotiBio, in 1852, oomplainod of the prevalence of 
gang-robheriea in the neiglibonrhood of Calcutta. 

t Gleig’s “ Warren Hastings,” Tol. 1, Chap. viii. 
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large bodies, robbing and ravaging the country 
through whicli the 3 ' inarched on their yearly pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Jngamiath, in Orissa. 
One of these bodies in llangpur defeated two 
small parties of Pargana Sejioys — “a rascally 
corps,” says JJastings — and cut off the two Eng- 
lish officers who led them. Several battahons of 
regular Sepoys had to be employed in fighting, 
or rather chasing back these haixty ruffians in 
1773, and troops were afterwards posted along 
the frontier, to guard against future troubles 
from the same quarter. 

At the same time, other troops were waging a 
harder fight against fiercer foes in Kuch-Bahar, 
a tract of fertile coimtry lying at the foot of the 
Bhutdn Himalayas. In 1772, its young Rajah 
had appealed to Hastings for help in driving the 
Bhutia invaders back to their oma hills. In re- 
turn he ofiered to place his little kingdom under 
British rule, and to pay over half his revenues to 
the Government of Bengal. His prayer was 
granted, and a small Sepoy force hastened to his 
aid. The men of Bhutan fought valiantly, on 
one occasion for seven houi’S, agamst their new 
assailants; but Sepoy discipline under English 
le ading overbore the stubborn highlanders, and 
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erelong tlxo Deb Eajah, who had led the invasion, 
was glad to make peace on tei*ms which restored 
to him his lost strongholds, and secured to 
Bhutia Merchants the right of trading with 
Eangpur. 

Out of this campaign arose the first British 
mission ever sent mto Tibet The Teshu Ldma, 
one of the two rival Ldmas, or Buddhist Popes, 
who held sway over that unknown corner of the 
Chinese Emjjire, had written to Hastings an 
intercessoiy letter on behalf of the Deb Eajah, 
whose misconduct ho fuHy admited, while plead- 
ing for merciful treatment from the Power whose 
wrath his unruly subject had provoked. One 
result of tills letter, was the treaty which Hast- 
ings concluded Avith the Eajah in 1774. Another 
shortly followed in the despatch of George Bogle, 
a young civil .servant of high promise aud already 
proven Avorth, as special envoy to the Lama’s 
court. Alivays zealous in the furtherance of his 
masters’ interests, Hastings saw a good opening 
for friendly intercourse between India and Tibet ; 
and his choice of fit agents for the work in hand 
was fully justified on this occasion, as on many 
others. The young envoy spoke of him to his 
oAvn friends Avith the same warm appreciation 
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^liich Lord Wellesley won from Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and with which every officer of mark in 
India spoke of the Marquis of Dalhousie.^ 

Bogle set out on his joumey to Tassisudon, the 
capital of Bhutiin, laden with presents for the 
Lama and samples of Indian goods. He was to 
make diligent inquiry into all matters healing 
upon the special object of his misbion, and to note 
down, fr’om day to day, all that seemed to him 
“characteristic of the people, their maimers, cus- 
toms, builduigs, cookery, the country, the climate, 
or the road.” Nor was this the whole of his 
task, for Hastmgs wanted him to learn all he 
could of the course of the Brahmaputra, the 
countries through which it flowed, and the yet 
more distant regions of Tartary and China. 
Fm'ther, he had to send to Calcutta samples of 
strange plants and animals, including shawl goats, 
and ‘ ‘ cattle which bear what are called cow-tails, ”f 
Curiosities of any kind that might be “acceptable 
to persons of taste in England,” were added to 
the list. 

♦G-leig’s “Warren Haatines,” Yol. 1, Cliap. xii. Anber’s 
"British Power in India,” Vol. 1, Chap. viii. A full account of 
the Mission will be found in Vlr. Markham’s "Uarrative of 
Bogie’s Mission.” Triibner & Co., 1870. 

t Wow known as Tiks. 
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Bogle wns accompanied by an assistant sur> 
geon named Hamilton. At Tassisudon they were 
kindly received by the new l)eb Kajah, who had 
reijlaced tlie defeated invader of Kuch Bahar. 
A long jornmey northwards across the Himalayas 
brought them to Desherigpay, m the heart of 
Tibet. Here the travellers found a warm wel- 
come from the Teshu Lama, in whose train they 
recrossed the TsAnpu, or upper Brahmapiitra, to 
the Lama’s palace at Teshu-Lumbo. They would 
have gone on, as Hastings wished them, with their 
host’s consent, to Lhasa itself, but the Regent at 
that city proved less friendly to foreigners, or 
more amenable to Cliinese dictation ; and in June, 
1775, Bogle found himself back in Calcutta, re- 
ceived by his patron with open arms, but regarded 
with coldness by the new Councillors, whose per- 
sistent efforts to thwart, to humble, and to annoy 
their President had already begun. 

But this new chapter in the life of Hastings 
must for the present remain unopened. Down 
nearly to the end of 1774, he was stUl virtually 
his o'wn master in the government of Bengal. 
He had made his influence felt, on the whole for 
good, in every branch of the public service. His 
zeal for the Company’s interests had always been 
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tempered by the prudence of a statesman, the 
slirewdncss of a man of businc-s’', and tlie humanity 
of a just and kind-hearted ruler. The trade of 
the country had been stimulated by the removal 
of local imjiosts, and the adt>])tion of a low uni- 
form customs duty. The weavers were loft free 
to make their own bai’gains for the goods sup- 
plied to the Company ; a bank was started in 
Calcutta for the public benefit ; the opium trade 
was brought under Goverament control ; and, 
what Hastings reckoned no small boon to liis 
people, the old duties on mai-riage -were wholly 
swept away. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1778—1774 

“ The neiv Government of the Company consists 
of a confused heap of undigested materials, as 
■wild as the chaos itself.” So •wrote Hastings to 
his colleague, Barwell, in July, 1772. Wc have 
seen how far in the next two years his govern- 
ment had succeeded in evolving order out of that 
chaos. If his efforts to improve the Company’s 
revenues had borne but little immediate fruit, he 
had done his best at any rate to keep down the 
public debt, to encourage thrift in every depart- 
ment, and to increase the balances in the Calcutta 
exchequer. In retrenching the military outlay, 
he found himself engaged in “a violent squabble” 
■with the general commanding the Bengal Army, 
Sir Robeit Barker,* a brave but hot-tempered 
officer of the Royal ArtUleiy, who had seiwed 

* Stabbs’s “ History of the Bengnl ArtUlery," Tol. 1, Ch. i.> 
note A. 
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with credit against Lally in 1758. It need 
hardly be added that the \'iolpnce of the squabble 
was all on one side. Sir Eobert’s angry remon- 
strances agaiiist economies which seemed to him 
unwise were met by Hastings with courteous 
answers, regretting the strung language lU’ovoked 
by his reduction of three hundred black troopers, 
and pleading his earne-.t desire to “ live in peace 
with all men.” 

In the midst of his peaceful labours, the 
Goveimor’s attention was continually called aw'ay 
to matters of foreign policy. In the troubles 
brewing outside the Bcirgal frontier he saw signs 
of danger to the peace of his own provinces. 
The restless Marathas had already recovered 
from the blow inflicted on theix- power at PAnipat. 
Alike in Southern and Northern India their 
successes and their ambition seemed to foretel the 
establishment of an empire -xvider than that of the 
Moghals. In 1769 Madhu Kao, the Peshwa of 
Puna, sent forth a mighty army to despoil the 
princes and ravage the populous plains of Hin- 
dustan. After levying black mail on the Jats 
and Kfijput.s, the invaders swept over Rohil- 
khand, threatened Oudh, and, drhing the 
Moghals before them, entered Delhi in the 
winter of 1770. 
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The new masters of that imperial city, at once 
invited Sbah Alam thither from his temporary 
capital of Allahabad. That weak but ambitious 
scion of the house of B4bar, caught with pardon- 
able eagerness at the prospect of revisiting the 
home whence he had fled, in 1757, to escape the 
mm’derous clutches of the ruffianly Ghazi-ud- 
din.* In spite of the dissuasions oi the Calcutta 
Council he set forth, m 1771, with his little army 
from Allahabad ; and Christmas Day of that same 
year saw him escoided into Delhi by Smdhia’s 
horsemen, and instahed on the throne of Akbar 
by the men whose fathers had so rudely shaken 
the emphe of Aurangzib. 

Early m the next year, he set out, in company 
with his new allies, to reconquer some of lus 
ancestral domains lying to the north of Delhi. 
The campaign finished to their common .satisfac- 
tion, he returned to his capital at the begin ning 
of tlie rainy season. But the burden of his new 
alliance sat heavy on the restored monarch, who 
found, or deemed himself a mere cipher m the 
hands of his overbearing patrons. The booty 
which they had promised to shai-e with Imn, they 

* Tlie Yiaier, and afterwards the murderer of Shah Alam’s 
father, Alampdr 11. 
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kept entirely for themselves. They fomented 
disturbances around his capital, and attacked the 
forces which he sent against the insurgents.* 
His best general, Mhza Najaf Khan, was beaten 
by the hosts of Tuluiji Hollcar ; before the year’s 
end, Dellii was entered by the booty-laden vic- 
tors ; and the helples.s mon.arch was forced to 
purchase a brief rest from trouble, by agreeing to 
surrender into Hanltha hands those provinces of 
Korah and Allahabad, which Clive had made 
over to him in 1765 . 

The English, however, were not prepared to 
see these provinces, which linked Bengal with 
Oudh, pass into the hands of their most formid- 
able foes. On this point, Hastings and his Coun- 
cil were soon of one mind. If the Company were 
strongly set against any further enlargement of 
their possessions, might not these provinces be 
restored for a handsome money payment to the 
Haw4b-Vazir of Oudh, from whom they had 
once been wrested by our arms ? Of late years 
the Kawab had shown himself our firm ally, 
while Shah Alam had not only flung himself into 
the hands of our enemies, but had even intrigued 
against his English friends by sending an emny 

* Keene’s “ S' all of the Moghul Empire,” Book 2, Chap. iii. 
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to the King of Engkiicl, to treat for the transfer 
of Bengal from the Company to the Cro'wn.’* 
This, and some other acts of imfriendliness, may 
have been iirovoked by the recent failure of the 
Bengal Govermnent to pay Shah Alam his yearly 
tribute, on account of the losses entailed by the 
famine of 1770, and of his own withdrawal trom 
Allahabad. Hastings himself, at first, made light 
of the danger which threatened his owm provinces 
fi'om the arrangement made between the Emperor 
and the Mavathas. Nardyan Eao, a youth of 
nineteen, had just succeeded his brotlier, Madhu 
Rao, as Peshwa, and the Marathas, reduced in 
number, were “ sick of a long campaign." 
In the first days of 1773, Hastings saw “no good 
cause to interfere.” But the Council voted 
promptly for iuterference, and Hastmgs clinched 
his adhesion to the policy thus ordained with 
the utterance of a -wish that “it could with honour 
and safety have been avoided.” 

The Company’s troops were at once ordered to 
occupy Korah and AUahabad. These provinces 
the Governor would still have held for Shah 

* Major John Morrison, formerly a Company’s oflcer, who 
afterwards took service with Shah Alam. Gloig’s "Warren 
Hastings,” Vol. I, Chap. viii. 
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Alam, if that ])rmce •would only have agi’eed to 
follow the Goi'ernor’s counsel. Hut he would 
listen to no advice or offers fi'om Calcutta ludess 
his arrears of tribute were promptly paid. I’o all 
such demands Hastings turned a deaf ear. To 
pay the Emperor his arrears would bo tantamount 
to enriching the ravenous Murdthas, whose tool 
and accomplice he had become. Ilis dchcrtion 
of us,” "wrote Hastings to Laurence Sulivan, 
“and union "with our enemies, leave us without a 
pretence to throw away more of the Company's 
property upon him, e^fccially while the claims of 
our Sovereign are -withheld for it.” To prevent 
all fiu'thcr misunderstanding on this score, Ha>st- 
ings informed the Emperor that he must look for no 
more tribute from Bengal. This step was greeted 
with heai'ty approval by the Court of Director.-, 
Avho some years before had suggested it as a 
fitting punishment for any attcmjjt of the Em- 
j-jcror to “flhig hhnself into the hands of the 
Marathas, or any other power.” 

Hastings owns that this seeming breach of 
faith was regarded “ in the most criminal fight ” 
by many persons, both in India and at home. 
But it must be remembered that he had better 
means of threading the maze of Indian politics, 
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thiin any of those who found fault svith hiin. 
Shall Alam had broken awaj from his English 
friends and thiwvn himself into the arms of their 
most dreaded enemies. Hastings had watched 
the gradual resiUTection of the Alaratha power 
after the rout of Panipat ; and ho looked upon 
Shah Alam as something more than a mere tool 
in the hands of his new patrons. Tu surrender- 
ing to these the jiroviuces which Clive’s bounty 
had bestowed upon him, the Emperor had broken 
the contract which entitled him to receive tribute 
from JJengal. Hastings may have judged his 
conduct too harshly; but against the error of 
judgment, if such there were, may be set the 
necc'ssities of a position which left liim no choice 
between acting harshly for the public good, and 
ciidaiigering the Company’s rule by strict 
adherence to the letter of a covenant. 

The next step he took in fiu-therance of the 
new policj'^, was destined to bring down upon him 
a yet wider and fiercer storm of reprobation. 
Rbuja-ad-daula, the Kawdb-Yazir of Oudh, had 
already proposed, not only to buy back the pro- 
Aunccs forfeited by the Emperor, but to purchase 
the aid of our troops in conquering Eohilkhaud, 
the fruitful, weIl■^^!Ooded and well- watered pro- 
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vincL' Y.'hloh Inv betweui Oudli md llic nm-tlHni 
IIimftl.iy.1'5. This ti'act r>f country Ji.ul Iv * ii 
c( ouvly in rho ccntniy, l>y Iwiiids iii 
lioliilia I’atluais, a h'i]jt of phindcniip', ^rs.r-h a in'j; 
Afghans, ivlto, under tlie ilo^ li.il '•taad.ird, camed 
out broad fiefs for thcm'-eh es outlie rich pl.iins 
.‘list ward of the Upper Gaufres. Outlie bloody 
field of Panipat, tliey laid fou;;lit ndth tluir 
wonted courage on the •'Ide tf Id.an i.iid the 
Empire aoiiiu-t the hosts ofth.- inluM ].!,iruthiis. 
Since then, they had earned tliidr arms iieioss the 
GaUjiies, had rpiarrtihd ivith each oilier at home, 
and otherwise heliiod to increase the eliac's of 
fi;^!^!!!", intri‘'UO, phuidor, and perfidy, nhieh 
obscures the history of the followin',;’ di c.ide. 

At last the time came, when the Pnthaii lords 
of Koliilkhaud found themselves powerless to 
withstand the flood of llardtha invasion. Their 
leader, Uufiz llaluiuit Kirin. a[)pe.‘iled for help to 
Shuju-ad-daula, the sou of Ihcir old trie. 
The crafty ruler of Oudh a,j*’recd to furnish it, 
if llahmat Khin would pledi;o hiniself to pay hh 
new ally the sum of forty lakhs of rupees — about 
£450,000 — ^for diivingthe Marathas out of Jlohil- 
kliiiud. A treaty to tliis eflthct was si<,uied in 
July, 1772. in May of the following year, the 
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Mftrathas withdi-ew to their own country before 
ii combined movement of troops from Oudh and 
Jkmgal. The Nawab-Vazir claimed from Hafiz 
llahmat the frilfilment of Ins bond. On one j)lea 
nr another, the HohiUii leader evaded the claim. 
His ndly creditor, forgetful of the kindness shewn. 
Jiim in his hour of need by Eahmat’s countiy- 
meu,'' caught at so good a handle for carrjdng 
out hib father’s schemes against Eohilkhand. 
Pie had already persuaded the Emperor to be- 
stow upon him the office of Protector,! which 
Eahmat Khan had assumed without warrant. It 
only remained now to secure tlie countenance, if 
not the active aid, of his English allies. 

In answer to his propo-saLs Hastings, -with his 
Council’s consent, agreed to an intemew •with 
the is^awab-Vazir. The meeting took place in 
August at Bairaras. To the Hawab’s overtures 
Hostings listened witli no unwilling oar. Ilis 
fear of the IMarathas, who 'umuld retire only to 
renew their raids on the fii*st oppoifinuity, his 
deep distrust of Shall Akm, his belief in Shuja’s 

Wnpu Shuja fled, in 1706, before Die English adyaneo into 
Ouilh, after the battle of Baxar, tlio Rohillas sbellored lum and 
his family, and placed 3,000 of their troops at his command. 
Keeiio’*. “iroghul Empire,” Book Z, Chap. i. 

f Tneaiia “Protector.” 
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u‘?efaliKifi'!, ami Ins zoal tor hetterinpr the Com- 
pany's finances, all coiH 2 *h’Cfl to lead him in the 
dii'oction pointed out by his able but unscru- 
jiulous ally. For the sum of fifty lakhs — more 
than half a million — ^Ite a<*Tced to make over to 
the ruler of Oudli the lu’ovinces of Konih and 
Allahabad. For the setwices of a British brig.ade, 
whenever needed, the Nawab-Yazir bound him- 
self to jtay the (!om 2 )auy 210,00 ruix'cs a month, 
besides forty lakhs at the end of the canniaign. 
The important fortress of Chunar on the Ganges, 
a little above Bandras, was likewise ceded to the 
Company. 

In the middle of September, Hastings set out 
again for Calcutta. Of the twelve members of 
his Council, only one, Sir H. Barker, found any 
fault with the Treaty of Bauaras. Among other 
arguments based on that officei’’s reading of the 
Treaty of 17G5, it was urged that the Emi^ror 
might transfer to other hands the powers which 
he had then bestowed upon the Company. Hast- 
ings boldly declared that the rule of the Com- 
pany rested on no Sanads, or letters-patent, 
issued by the Moghal. “ The sword, which gave 
us tlie dominion of Bengal, must be the instru- 
ment of its preservation; and if (which God 
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foi'l)id) it shall ever cease to be ours, the next 
proprietor Avil] derive his rlo'ht and possession 
from the siimc natui’al chai'ter.”'®' 

"What Hastuif^ said Avns the simple truth. It 
may have suited the views of Clive and the Court 
of Directors, to obtain from a titular JCmp; of 
Dchli a formal grant of provinces won by the 
vahnir of their OAvn troops. Tlu! same shoAV of 
respect for legal sanctions marked the Company’s 
later policy, down to the close of the great Sepoy 
Wai’. But the fact remains, that onr nilc in 
India rests ultimately, as it did at first, upon the 
SAVord ; and Hastings avus fully justified in lay- 
ing so much stress upon a truth Avhich no English 
Government can over afford to overlook. J)cal- 
mg Avith the case before him as a statesman 
rather thmi a moralist, he saAV the advanlagc of 
strengthening the NaAvtibof Oiidli by an aiTange- 
ment Avhich would replenish the Bengtd ex- 
chequer, and raise up a new buhvark against 
Maratha aggression. The llohillas he regarded 
as a weak yet trouble.some race of adventurers, 
Avho had no special right to govern a country 
which they hml shoAvn themselves unable to de- 
fend. To him, therefore, it seemed a thing of 
* Auber’s “ Britisb, Powor in India," Vol. 1, Chap. vii. 
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course, that the task to which they had proved 
unequal, should be entrusted to stronger hands 

The true key, perhaps, to Hastings’ policy, 
may be found in that want of money which con- 
tinued to vex the masters of Bengal. He owned 
himself doubtful of the judgment which might 
be passed upon his acts at home, where he saw 
“ too much stress laid upon general maxims, and 
too little attention paid to the circumstances, 
which require an exception to be made from 
them." But he rejoiced to thinlc that “ an acci- 
dental concourse of circumstauces,” had enabled 
him to “ relieve the Company in the distress of 
their affairs.” by means which seemed to him 
altogether harmless. “Such,” he writes to 
Laurence Sulivan, “was my idea of the Com* 
pany’s distress at home, added to my Iinowlcdge 
of their wants abroad, that I should have been 
glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saves so much of their pay and ex- 
penses.”* 

This was not a very lofty motive for a course 
of action which has often since been denounced, 
by none more eloquently than Macaulay, as a 
wanton aggression upon the innocent rulers of a 
* GHoip^s “ Warreu IlaatiaK’s," Tol. 1, Chap. s. 
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prosperous and well-govcriied land. ]3ut the 
Court of Directors -were loudly calling for “ample 
remittances ” from Bengal, and for large retrench- 
ments in their inilitaiy outlay.* The inno- 
cence of the Roliilla chiefs had just di.splaycd 
itself in negoti.ations with the Marathas for objects 
dangerous to the peace of Oudh. Instead of paying 
their debt to the Nawab-Vazir, they were already 
planning a raid across the Ganges into the coun- 
try about Cawipore. Instead of thriving in 
almost Arcadian bliss, the people of Rohilkliaud 
wore a rack-rented peasantry, living amid scenes 
of lawless strife, and doomed to suffer alike from 
the exactions of their otvn masters and the raids 
of ubiquitous Mariithas.f There was disunion 
also among the RohilLa chiefs, some of whom 
openly sided with the ruler of Oudh, while others 
either stood neutral, or against their better judg- 
ment, espoused the cause of Eahmat Khan. 

Tn March, 1774, Colonel Champion’s brigade 
crossed the Kaiamnfisa. The Emperor of Dchli, 
who had confirmed the grant of Allahabad and 
Korah to the Nawab-Vazir,| sent a body of 
Moghal troops to aid that prince in his campaign. 

* Mill’? " British. Imlio,” oditofl by Wilson, Book 6, Chap, i. 

t Hamilton’s " History of the RohlUas." 

I Keene’s “Moghul limpire.’’ Book 2 , Chap. iii. 
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In April tlic allied forces entered RoHlkhand. 
On the 23rd of that month the llohillas, fighting 
bravely, were routed near Katra with heavy 
slaxighter by Champion’s disciplined troops. 
Charge after charge was broken by the fire fi’om 
his weU-sei’Vod guns, and 40,000 Rohillas turned 
and fled before the bayonets of his advancing 
infantry. Among the slain was Rahmat Khan 
himself. When the issue of the fight was no 
longer doubtful, the Rawab Vazir, Avho had 
hithei'to looked on from a safe distance, let his 
own soldiers loose for tlxe work of pillage, wliich 
they accomplished in a style that provoked loud 
murmurs from their disgusted allies. “ We have 
the honour of the day” — ^they said to each other 
— “and these banditti the profit.” 

If Shujd-ad-daula left his brave allies to do all 
the fighting, he did not forget to reward their 
services with a handsome share of the profit 
thence accruing to himself. At the end of the 
campaign, which lingered on fitfully to the close 
of the year. Champion’s brigade received a 
donation of ten lakhs and a-half, equal at that 
time to £130,000, a very fair allowance for so 
small a force.* 

* So lliinka Major Stubbs: " History of the BeuEol 
Artillery,” Vol. L, On 
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After the 23i’d of April, however, there was 
no more fighting for our tiviojis iii HohilkhaiKl. 
Faizulla Ivlian, who had unwillingly talccn part 
ill the war, withdrew the wrecks of his beaten 
army towards the hills. Some mouths of inaction 
caused by the rains parsed over before Champion 
was ordered to follow up his first successes, lint 
the liohillas, straitened for food and dishi'iirtcncd 
by defeat, were in no mood for further resistance. 
The Vazlr had already offered them terms of 
peace. These were at last accepted by Faizulla 
Khdn, who, on payment of a heavy fine, was 
allowed to retain his father’s fief of Ivdmjiur.* 
Ilis followers, to the number of eighteen or 
twenty thousand, were compelled or allowed to 
migrate across the Gkmgcs hito the districts 
around Meerut, which had been granted to the 
Eohilla, Zdhita Khan, as a rcivard for his 
adherence to the Oudli Vazlr. 

That the conquest of Eohilkhnud was marked 
by some of the cruelty and injustice so common 
in Eastern warfare it is needless to deny. But 
the tale of horror which Macaulay’s eloquence 
has burned into the popular mind has small 
foundation in recorded facts. Some villages may 
havo bfecn plundered and burned, some blood 
* Keeae’s “ Moffhal Empiro,’’ Book 2, Chap. iii. 
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shed in pure -wantoniiess, some part of the 
country laid waste. Shuja-ad-daula was neither 
wor^e nor better than the average of Eastern 
rulers. But it was not likely that the new 
master of Itohilkhand would ton a rich province 
into a desert, or exterminate the very people to 
whoso iudustiy he would look for increased 
revenues. At one elbow he had Colonel Cham- 
pion, at the other Hastings’ omi accredited agent, 
Middleton, both empowered to remonstrate freely, 
and the latter even to use threats, on the side of 
humanity and fair play. Colonel Champion was 
a good officer', but his feelings often ran awsiy 
with his judgement, and his jealousy of Middleton 
sharpened hi.s rcadhress to believe whatever ho 
heard told against the Hnwab-Vazfr. l^he com- 
plaints which he forwarded to Calcutta were often 
at variance rvith the reports which Hastings 
received from Middleton. Hastings could only 
remind the Colonel that, up to a certain point, he 
had ample means of inclining the Nawab towards 
the side of mercy, if he chose to emjdoy them. ‘ 
In his letters to Middleton the Governor enjoined 
him to use all his influence in behalf of the family 
of Hafiz Rahmat, to remonstrate with the Nawab- 
Vazir against every act of cruelty or wanton 
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violuTico to his now subjects, to impress him with 
the English abhorrence “of every species of 
inhumanity and oppression,” and, if need were, 
to work upon his fears of losing the future 
countenance of his English neiglihours.'^ 

Few men have ever suffered so cruelly as 
Hastings, from the malice of lus enemies and the 
mis-statements of one-sided critics. ‘ A pam- 
phleteer of his own day coolly affirmed that 
500,000 Rohil la families wciie driven across ihe 
Jamiia, and that Eolulkhand was a barren and 
unpeopled waste. Mill assorts that “ every one 
who boro the name of Rohilla was cither 
butchered or found his safety iu flight and in 
exile.” And Macaulay, improving on Colonel 
Champion, tells us how “more than a hundred 
thousand ])cople fled from their homes to pesti- 
lential jungles,” rather than endure the tyranny 
of him to whom a Christian Government had 
“ sold theii’ substance, and their blood, and the 
honour of their wives and daughters ;” Hasting’s 
lookuig on with folded awns, “ while their villages 
were burned, their children butchered, and their 
women violated.” The truth, as I have shown, 
was widely different. The “ cxtcnniiiation” of 
* Gleig’s "■VVm'ren Hastings," Vol. 1. Chap. xii. 
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the Hohillas meant the banishment of a few 
Patlian chiefs with seventeen or eighteen thou- 
sand of their soldiers from the lands which they 
or their fathers had won by the sword. Some 
thousands of theni stayed behind with Faizulla 
Khan find other chiefs of the same stock. Behind 
also remained nearly a million Hindu husband- 
men, who were “in no way affected” by the 
change of masters,* but would certainly have 
starved if the whole comitry had been laid waste. 
Instead of looking Cf uselessly on at scenes of un- 
parallelled outrage, Hastings did all he faii’ly could 
to stay the hand of a conqueror, whose careless- 
ness for others’ sufferings was tempered by a keen 
regard for his own interests. 

After all, however, it must be admitted that 
this llohUla campaign is one of the few passages 
in Hastings’ career on which no impartial critic 
can look back ivith much complacency. Even 
the Court of Directors qualified their entire 
approval of the Treaty of Banaras by demurring 
to the employment of their troops in a war w'aged 
by a foreign ruler. The misdeeds of Shuja-ad- 
daula have cast their shadow on the memory of 
him whose pohey ensured the conquest of Eohil- 
khand. 

* XCainillon’B “ History of the HohiUa Afghans.” 
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Thus fur the Governor of Port Williiun Iiush been 
suiling along tlirougli waters seldoui I’lilllc'd by an 
advei>c breeze. Ills work lias indeed been 
heavy ; but its jirogrosa luia been luiiiqicrcd by 
few collisions, whether with his eollciigucs in 
India or with the Goinp.aiiy at hoiiui. With the 
means alloAved him, withhi the limits prescribed 
by the Court of Directors, he has succeeded in 
laying last the foundations of civilised rule over 
the provmccs won by the sword of his old luaster, 
Clive. In the prime ol" manhood, for ho was 
barely forty- two at the close of tlai Roliitla \Var, 
he was still apparently in vigorous health after 
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many years of constant toil m a tropical climate, 
to which so many Englishmen have owed an early 
death or a life of prolonged sufFciing. 

Of his private life at this period Mr. Gloig can 
tell us notliuig ; but it may be assumed that he 
had his moments of recreation among his favourite 
books, his friends of whom he counted many, and 
in the company of her whom he would soon be 
free to make his wedded %vite. Nor were tliose 
dear ones at home forgotten, whose lives his 
bounty had so long helped to cheer. If the 
good wDl of his employers — the esteem of friends 
— the gratitude of kinsfolk — coupled with the 
near ])rospcct of wedded liappiness and a pleasing 
sense of great power successfully wielded for the 
general good, could make a man happy in the 
midst of many cares and ti’ials, Hastings at this 
moment had little cause for murmm'iug at Iiis lot. 

But evil days were already in store for him. 
Ill 1773 Parliament jiassed a licgulating Act 
which revised the whole machinery of the 
Company’s aflfairs. It was ordained that each 
Hu’ector should retain his ])ost for four years 
instead of one. The qualification for a vote in 
the Court of Proprietors was raised from £500 
to £1,000 stock, and no Proprietor canid claim. 
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moi'c tlifin four votes. The Governor of Bengal 
was transformed into Governor-General of British 
India ; his Council wiis reduced from twelve 
members to four ; and under their joint control 
were placed the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. The Governor-General was to receive 
a salary of il25,000 a year, and each Councillor 
£10,000. A Supreme Court of Justice, con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice and three other judges, 
was to be established at Calcutta to administer 
English law for aU British subjects in Bengal, 
Bah.ar and Orissa. The loud rcmoastuiuces of 
the Company against those new encroachments 
on their chartered rights were answered by the 
concession of powers to borrow £1,4.00,000 from 
the British Treasury. 

Of tlie new Councillors, one only, Mr. Barwell, 
belonged to the former Council. The otlicr 
tliree, General Clavering, Colonel Mouson, and 
Mr. J'hiHj) Prancis, were .appointed in England 
by Lord North’s rainistiy for the manifest 
purpose of shaping the policy of the Indian 
Government in accordance with the views of 
Pai’liament and the Crown. Hastmgs might 
stand forth as Governor-General, and Barwell’s 
Indian training and growing friendship for his 
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Chief, might lead him to vote with Hastings in 
the future as well as the past. Bui. the nomiiiccb 
of the Ministiy might safely he trusted to out- 
vote the other two hi a Council where each 
member would have an equal voice. If Hastings 
had hitherto managed to win Ins own way, as a 
rule, in a council of tlihtecn composed of 
Company’s servants, a veiy cliiferent prospect 
awaited hhn now. The new Councillors were of 
course enjoined to cultivate harmony and good- 
will in the discharge ot their appointed duti( s. 
But Lord North at any rate kneiv what ho was 
about; and the sequel ivill show what sort of 
value they attached to a form of words so little in 
harmony with their own prejudices and the 
manifest object of their errand. 

Of the three who sailed for India in the 
folloiving year, Clavering was an honest, hot- 
headed soldier, who had risen into fuvom* with 
the king and his ministers. “ lie brought,” says 
Hastings, “ strong jiT^ej^dices ivith him, and he 
receives aU his intelligence from men whose aim 
or interest it is to increase those prejudices." Of 
the Hon. George Monson, who had served in 
Indian campaigns on the coast, and gained much 

11 
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renown in the conqncfit of Mnnilhi in 1762,^ Hfist- 
ings S])okc at fii'st a^. “ a sensible man,” who had 
received wrong impressiouftfroTn the i)arty opposed 
to himself. He ap])eai's to have been a man of 
small intellect, arrogaid, wish, self-willed, yet 
easily led by those Avho i^aid him the need I id 
deference. L.ast of the trininviriitc, but Ihr the 
first in intellect, boldness, ability, and force of 
cku'ucter, comes Philip Francis, someliiae clcj'k 
in the English W.ar Office, and since identitied liy 
competent judges wth the author of the farao\m 
“Letters of Jiinhis,” those masterpieces of 
S])itefnl satire clothed in racy and powerful 
English. Ills malignant natni’c, his crafty 
daring, his freedom from all vulgar scruj)les, his 
fierce hatred of opponents, his wrong-headed zeal 
in any cause that took his fancy, all those cpialitics 
marked him out as a leadcj* in the long and 
fin ions struggle into which his ])arty was about 
to drag the Governor-General of Bengal. 

lu the same ship with these three .s.ailed the 
judges of the new Supmuc Court, at the head of 
whom was Sh’ Elijah Impey, the Governor- 
Geuorars old school-feUow and last friend. 
Ei’itndly letters Iroin Hastings awaited each of 
* See Grose’s " Voyaeo lo Iko East Indies, Vol. 2.” 
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the party at Madras. Whatever doubts he had 
concerning some of hi.s new co]lengue.s, he kept 
to himself. To Jmpcy he -WTote A^'ithout reserve, 
as one wlio rejoiced at “ the ju’ospect of seeing so 
old a friend,” and who looked to that friend for 
help in the “peculiar circumstances” of his new 
position.* 

On the 19th of October, 1774, the whole party 
landed at Calcutta uudei* a salute ot seventeen 
guns. Some of them had expected a salute of 
twciity-ouc guns, the mimbor iv-erved for tlm 
Governor-General alone. An officer of Hastings’ 
staff conducted them to Hastings’ own dwelling^ 
where the Governor- General and his old col- 
leagues stood ready to greet them with all needful 
courtesy. Bnt to all such marks of outward 
respect the new Councillors made but a cold 
return. Because no guard of honour had met 
them on the beach, and their lauding had been 
proclaimed by only seventeen j^ms, they chose to 
sulk over the fancied indignity, and retired in no 
pleasant mood to the lodgings which had been 
secured for them in the suburbs. They had 
come all that way from Enghind, not to exchange 
civilities with the Governor-General, but to 
* Gleig’s “ Warron Hasting?,” Vol. 1, Chap. xiii. 
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reform after their otvii fashion the Government 
of which he remained the nominal lioad. 

It docs not appear that the new judges shared 
in the angry feelings of their late shipmates. 
Impcy, at any rate, was received by Hastings 
Avith the Avarndh of an old friend ; and the good 
understanding then established betAveen them 
outlived the storm of untoward cireumsfeinces 
which forced them for a time into outward 
antagonism. 

On the foUoAving day the neAV Council, Avith 
the exccjition of BanvoU Avho had not yet 
returned to Calcutta, met for the first time to 
hear the commission read, which set aside the 
former governniciit, and defined the powen-s, tiims, 
and re.sponsibilitles of its successor. The new 
Councillors AA^erc enjoined to act hai’moniously 
together for the pi’(*scrvatiou of peace throughout 
India, for the sfdeguardmg of the Company’s 
possessions, and flie due advancement of their 
interests, financial and political. A separate 
Board of Trade Avas to be establislicd. The 
military outlay Avas to be kept Avithin certain 
limits — an inquiiy was ordered into past abuses 
— ^the land-revenue system, as Avorked by 
Hastings, was to be lot alone — and aU cor- 
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responclence ivith the “conntiy powci's” was to 
be earned on by the Goveruor-Geueral, on con- 
dition that each letter received or sent by him 
•was duly laid before the Council.* In issjuinp; 
these instructions, the Court of Directors seem 
to have hoped that the new Government -^TOuld 
•work as smoothly as its predecessor, with results 
still happier for the genenil good. But they had 
reckoned without the new conditions under which 
the Governniont was to be carried on. 

The Council adjourned till the 25th of October, 
■when Barwell also took his seat among them. 
On that day Hastings laid before his colleagues a 
clear and carefully- written statement of the policy 
pursued by his government during the last two 
years and a-half. The first part of the Minute 
was received "with quiet approval, or at least "with- 
out dissent. But the story of the Treaty of 
Banaras and the Rohilla War at once evoked the 
latent hostility of Francis anti his two allies. 
Then, indeed, there hurst forth on Hastings' head 
a storm which was destined to rage against him 
long after the death or the retirement of its first 
fomenters. Monson called on Hastings to pi*o- 
duce all the letters which had passed between 
him and his agent at the Court of Oudh. The 
* Auber’s “ Briiish. 'Powsr in India,” Vol. 1, Cb. ff- 
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Govemoi’-Gcneral refused for f^ood reasons to 
violate private coulidcuces in obedience to some 
ex post facto law. All pertinent passages in those 
letters lie was ready to produce, but “ no power 
on earth could authorise him” to give up the 
letters themselves. Ilis old friend, Barwell, 
manfully supported him, but in vain. The new 
triumvirate marked their displeasure at Tlastiugs’ 
refusal by at once decreeing Middleton’s rocal 
from Lucknow. 

This was the first blow struck hi a quarrel 
forced on the ablest of Anglo-Indian statesmen 
by the tools and emissaries of Lord North; a 
quaiTcl which, in Macaulay’s words, “ after dis- 
tracting British India, was renewed in Kngland, 
and in which all the most eminent statosincn and 
orators of the age took active part on one or the 
other side.” 

Middleton was recalled, and presently his place 
was filled by Bristow, the nominee of the trium- 
phant inajointy in Council. Colonel Champion 
received orders to -withdraw his brigade forthwith 
from liiohUldiand, and to enforce the payment of 
all monies due fi'om the Nawab-Va/ar under a 
throat of withdrawmg his troops from Oudh 
Itself, The same men who had just denounced 
the Treaty of Bonuras, and inveighed in 
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unmeasured terms against the abettors of the 
Eolulla War, saw no inconsistency in reaping the 
solid fruits of the bargain they professed to abhor. 
It was useless for Hastings to bring all the weight 
of his reasoning and his practical knowledge to 
bear against measures which tended to upset his 
best-laid schemes, to destroy his influence with 
neighbouring ])rincea, and to dishonour him in 
the eyes of his own subjects. His opponents, 
with the reins m their own hands, were in no 
mood to behave "with common fairness, or even 
with common decency. Hastings and BarweU 
might plead never so earnestly for delay, for 
further inquiry, for some deference to then.’ own 
judgment ; tliey might record their solemn pro- 
test against the acts of colleagues whose ignorance 
was equalled by their self-conceit. But Clafer- 
iug, Monson and Francis paid little heed to 
arguments which commanded but two votes out 
of five. Mercy and modesty were equally alien 
from tlie nature of Philip Francis ; and the other 
two, while deeming thcmfielves inspired by a 
noble zeal for humanity and the public service, 
were little more than day in tlie hands of that 
unscrupulous potter. 

The struggle thus begun in. the Calcutta 
council-chamber was carried on by the trium- 
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vimtc mth a bitten ic&sTvliicli renundccl ILibtiiigs 
of the trials Avhich his old chief Vausittart had 
from like causes undergone. “But, I ti'ust,” he 
wintcs to LawrcJice Suhvaii, “that, by the benefit 
of his examph' and my osyu exporieueo, and by a 
temper which, in spite of nature, 1 has c brought 
uuder proper sidyection, ] shall be able to pre- 
vent the same dreadful extremities which attended 
the former” c|iiarrel. The insults which almost 
daily awaited him rankled deep in a nature alike 
proud, sensitive and iuniahle ; and at times he, 
thought of leaving the field to Francis and his 
followers. But his very j)ridc strengthonod hia 
resolve to abide by a ])ost which he w('ll knew 
that none of his adversiirles, porhai)s none other 
of his countrymen, had so clear a title from past 
services mid proven deserts to fill. Conscious of 
his own fitness for that post, and still believing in 
Lord North’s friendliness and sense of justice, he 
determined to indulge his avowed amhilion to win 
his sovereign’s favour, by “conducting the gi’cat 
and important nffaivs committed to my charge to 
the best of my abilities, for his honour and the 
advantage of his people ” ‘ 

To trust ill Lord North, however, was but 
timsting in a broken reed. If Hastings fancied 

* Gloig’s “Warren Ilasfcini's,” Vol. 1, Oka]), xm. 
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himself in the Minister’s debt for his new appoint- 
ment, he had to thank him also for sending out 
three such thorns in the Governor-General’s side 
as Clavering, Monson and Francis. But the 
noble weakness which so often made him think 
the l)est of a man until he had learned to su.spect 
the Avorst, proved in this instance a fortunate 
thing for Hastings’ coimtrymen, perhaps in some 
ways for Hastings himself. If he had throAvn up 
his thankless office at the end of 1774, the Avliole, 
or at least the greater jwirt of India, Avould in aU 
likelihood have become the prize of IVIiirdtha 
ambition ; and the histoiy, not only of Hastings’ 
proudest achievements, but of our Indian Empne 
Avhose growth they assured, Avould have been a 
tale untold. 

Kir E. Impey look up lus abode iu tbe suburb of Obowring- 
lioe, on Ibo easteru edge of tho Maidau or plain uhicL stretches 
across to Fort William, the building of which, begun by Clive in 
1737, was fiiiiflbod in 1773. At lire 1,-iU cr date Obowringbee, now 
indeed a city of palaces, contained only two good bouses, in one 
of u hioh Impey was afterwards lodged, llasliiigs himself appears 
to have lived at Belvedere in the Alipore suburb, a hou.se 'which 
has since become IbeolUcial rcMdence of tbeLieulonaut-Grovornors 
of Bengal. A lady described Belvedere in 1780 as “ a perfect 
bijou, most superbly fitted up with ell that unbovuded aflluenoe 
ciin display,” w'bile the gardens were “ said to be very iastefullj 
laid out.” Close by in tbe same quarter lived IinholT and bis 
wife. Fi'ancis also lived in Alipore. The Government House 
was thou in Fort William. — Newman’s "Handbook to Calcutta." 
On. the site of tlio old fort and its " black bole” now stands Dal- 
bousie Square, formerlv kuowTi as Tank Smiare, from a bu’^e 
tank dug by order of Governiacnt to provide the citizens -with 
sweet w aler. Tbe tank was cleansed and oomplolely embanked 
in Hastuurs* timo. 



CHAPTER II. 

1774— ms. 

If Hastings had by nature a quiclt temper, his 
self-control must have been sorely tried by the 
couucil-meo tings which came oflf under the new 
rules twice a week. At these meetings every 
act of the late Government would bo reviewed 
in a spirit more or less unfiieiirlly by his three 
opponents, whose zefil for redi’cssing wrongs and 
discovering abuses seemed to spend itself on their 
President alone. Whoever else was right, ho at 
least was always held to be in the ivrong. “ We 
three are king,” said Francis, and very loudly did 
the fact proclaim itself to the astonished citizens 
of Calcutta. The new Chief Justice complained 
bitterly to Lord Thurlow of “ the fiauteur, inso- 
lence, and superior air.s of authority, which the 
members of the now Council use to the Court.”* 
Hastings fought them as he best could in speeches, 
* "Momoits of Sir B. Impey,’’ Chap. iii. 
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minutes, and earnest letters to the Court of 
Directors, to Lord North, and his own friends on 
the India House Board. When the violence of 
his colleagues passed all hounds of endurance, 
Hastings and Barwell would save their dignity by 
leaving the comicil- chamber for that day. But 
nothing could shame or check the rampant inso- 
lence of the triumvirate. They never lost a 
ehauce of wounding the President’s pride, ignor- 
ing his authority, or undoing his work. His 
management of the revenue — his dealings with 
the ruler of Oudh — ^liis commercial and fiscal 
reforms, every detail of his past policy, was 
brought up against him as a crime or a blunder 
by the men who had been specially enjoined to 
work harmoniously for the peace and well-being 
of the Company’s dominions. 

The extent of their rancour against the 
Governor-General may be gathered from their 
mode of pressuig the inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the llohilla war. If they could not 
undo the conquest of Kohilkhaud, they might yet 
succeed in bi'anding their President with lasting 
infamy, for his share in that aAvkward-looking 
business. Officers of Champion’s force were 
inAdted to bear Avitness against the man Avho had 
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sold tlielr services to a i*utliloss tyrant. Colonel 
Leslie, however, declined to answer for the 
opinions of the ai'my as to the moral character of 
the late war. Biilfled at one point, the inquisitors 
.attacked another, but always more or less in vain. 
There was no evidence of the cruelties nlleoed 
against Shuja-ad-dauLa. Of the llohlllas, their 
history, and tlioir real character, tliey learned 
many things which ought to have shamed them 
out of conclusions founded on utter ignorance of 
the facts. But no amount of facts could stay 
them in their wild career. They even fastened 
on the liberal present which the Nawab-Vazlr 
had bestowed on Champion’s troops, as if that 
was another of J lastings’ crimes. And, in spite 
of all evidence, they proceeded to denounce him 
as one who had waged war with an “ innocent 
nation,” .‘uid covei'cd with ruin the smiling valley 
where the people had hitherto dwelt hi peace 
under their noble Afghan masters.* 

To Shuja-ad-daula the rccal of Middleton 
seemed like the rending of all the ties that bound 
liim to his English friends in Bengal. For some 
years past he had shown himself a faithful ally of 
the power to which he owed the retention of his 
* AuLov’b “ Britisli PovTcr in Inrlia," Voi. 1, Cli. ix. 
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dominions after the peace of 1765. For Hastings 
he had conceived a strong personal attaclmient, 
which reflected itself in his intercourse with 
Hastings’ confidential agent at Lucknow. When 
Middleton showed him hia letter of rccal, the 
Nawab-Vazir burst into tears over an act which 
seemed to betoken a hostile purpose towai’ds him- 
self. It is said that his death was hastened by 
this and the subsequent measures of the Calcutta 
triumvirate.* Cc that as it may, he died in 
January of the following year", Icavnig behind him 
a letter in which he implored the Governor- 
General to extend to his son the friendship he 
had always shown for his father. 

With those last \vishes of the dying prmce 
Hastmgs tried his best to conqfiy. But the 
foreign policy of the Government had wholly 
passed out of his control. Fnaucis and his col- 
leagues hastened to set aside the existing treaties 
with Oudh, and to force new and harder con- 
ditions upon the new Nawab-Vazir, Asaf-ad-daula. 
Their agent, Biistow, with whom they earned on 
the same kind of secret correspondence which 

* Mr. Siecue (“Moghul Empire,” Book 2, Ch. Ui.) refers 
without accepting it to a story current in those days, that 
Shuja-nd-daulu died of a wound inflicted with a poisonod knife 
by a daughter of Haflz Bohmat Ehan. 
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they had coutlemncd in the case of I fastings, 
threw himself with lUKiuestioniiijUf zeal into all 
their plans. In vain did JIastiiiga and Harwell 
plead for fairer treatment of the young Nawah, 
in accordance with the treaties of Allahabad and 
Bamiras, and Avith hia obvious rights as heir to 
his father’s throne and property. In vain did the 
young NaAvab protest against the injustice of 
conditions Avliicli involved his Stale in fresh 
burdens, and rohhi'd him of the vt'vy moans of 
carrying on his govemmont. Before the end of 
May, 1775, he had signed a ti'eaty which trans- 
ferred to the Company the rovennes ol' Banhi’as, 
and which raised by lbs. 50,000 a month the 
subsidy his lather had agreed to jiay for the 
British troops quartered in Oudh. 

At the same time he bound him self to make 
good with all due speed the balance of his father’s 
debts to the Company. In the face of these 
exactions and demands, Avith his own amy 
clamouring for long arrears of pay, the helpless 
young prince Avas forced to surrender to the 
Began), his father’s AvidoAv, nearly the avIioIc of 
the tAvo millions which Shuja-ad-daula had stored 
up within his palace, as a fund on Avhich he or his 
successors might druAV iu time of need. It was 
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money collected from the public taxes, and meant 
to be cmjjloyed for the pu)dic benefit. The 
Begam her&clf was already rich in the j)o.s&ession 
of (ijaigir^ or landed estate, which yielded fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds a year. But she claimed 
the two millions also under a will which was 
never forthcoming ; and her son was coaxed or 
frightened by Bristow into signing awa}'^ his right 
to three-fourths of the disputed treasure. 

Hastings steadily refused Ms sanction to acts 
which he yet was powerless to forbid. Bven the 
Court of Birectors at first demun'ed to the notion 
that their treaties with Oudh had cx]>ircd with 
the death of the ln.st Nawab.'' But tlunr sense of 
justice speedily gave place to the pleasure derived 
from the new improvement in their financial 
prospects. In a letter of December, 177G, they 
recorded their “ cutu'e approbation’’ of the new 
ti eaty which seemed to promise them “ solid and 
permanent advantages.” Among the first-fruits 
of the hard conditions thus forced upon Asaf-ad- 
daula was an alarming mutiny of his unpaid 
troops, which was not quelled without heavy 
slaughter. 

The Governor-General strove earnestly to sot 
* Mill’s “ Britisli India,” Book 6, Okap. ii. 
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himself right with the powers at home. He sent 
Loi’cl North a copy of all his private coiTespoiid- 
ence with Midclletoii. To his friends at the India 
House and m the Company lie wrote in a strain 
of undisguised bitterness at the malice of his foes 
in India, and of anxious pleading for the BU[)port 
of his masters and friends at home. “ There are 
many gentlemen in England” — he writes to 
Messrs. Gniham and Macleanc — “who have been 
eye-witnesses of my conduct. For God’s sake 
call upon them to draw my true portrait, for the 
Devil is not so black as these fellows have pahited 

Eie If I am not deceived, there is not a 

man in Calcutta, scarce in Beng.al, nucounected 
-with Clavering and Ins associates, who does not 
execrate their conduct, and unite hi wishes for 
my success against them.” This was written on 
the 29th of Ainil. A month oiirlier he had 
announced to these two gentlemen his firm inten- 
tion to return home in the next cold season, 
unless the Directors approved of his ])o]icy 
towards Shah Alam and the late Nuivab of Oudh. 
In that event, he would awfiit the issue of his 
further appeals.* The approval reached him 
soon afterwards, and other events were already 

* Gleig’g " Wairen EMtings,” Vol, 1, Ohap. xir. 
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happening which encouraged him to stay on and 
fight liis enemies to the last. What use was 
afterwards made of the letter entrusted to Mac- 
leane, we shall see presently. 

In due time Hastings was to learn new lessons 
of distrust in seeming ftiends. Meanwhile, his 
position at the head of a government in which he 
had no real voice, grew daily harder to bear. 
His opponents had stripped him even of his 
patronage. Beyond the management of the 
revenues and such other business as he alone was 
still found competent to discharge, he was little 
better than a clerk in his masters’ service. The 
Englisli in Calcutta looked on with wondei-ing 
sympathy at the political effacement of their 
nominal head. Many of the natives, with an 
instinctive readiness to insult the fallen, began to 
play into the hands of Francis and his allies, who 
were bent on raking up, as Hastings said, “ out of 
the dirt of Calcutta,” any information which 
might serve to blacken his fair fame, and undo 
all the good which he had accomplished. Every 
one who sought to curry favour with the trium- 
virate, or to pay off a grudge against the 
Governor-General, found in Hastings’ new col- 
leagues greedy Hstcuers to his tale. Nothing 
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was too absurd for their belief— no informer too 
vile for a careful hearing— no means too paltry 
or crooked for the end desh’ed. 

Had these self-chosen inquisitors known atiy- 
thiug whatever of Indian usages, they would 
have known how easy it was in India to get up 
any amoiml of false witness against any gi’cat 
personage fallen into disgi’ace. “ An Indian 
Government ” — says Macaulay — “ has only to let 
it be understood that it wishes a particuhir man 
to be ruined ; and in twenty-four hours it will be 
furnished with gi’ave charges, supported by 
deiiositions so full and cii’cumstnntial, that any 
person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would 
z’egard them as decisive. It is well if the signa- 
ture of the destined victim is not counterfeited at 
the foot of some illegal compact, and if some 
treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding- 
place in his house.” In view of this picture, as 
true to the present as to the past, thei’c is no need 
to accuse Francis and his colleagues of tnlfully 
suborning false witnesses against their Chief. It 
is enough to know that, from whatever motive, 
they threw themselves without a scruple into the 
game which native roguery was prepared on the 
slightest encouragement to play. 
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Foremost jimoiig the crows who now began 
pecking at the wounded eagle was Hastings’ old 
enemy, Nand-Kiundr. That wily Brahman, whom 
Clive and Hastings had both called the worst man 
they knew in India, who was to other Bengalis 
what the Bengali is to other Hindus, whose whole 
life had been spent in plotting against the English 
or his own countrymen, now saw an easy opening 
for revenge on the man who had so often exposed 
and thAvarted his mischievous intrigues. It is 
hardly possible to suppose that the Francis faction 
were wholly ignorant of the evil odour in which 
this man had long been held, even by the Court 
of Directors. But, in their blind hatred of the 
Governor General, they clutched at any tool which 
might help to complete his ruin. In the early 
days of March, 1775, the plot was ah’eady rij)en" 
ing. On the 11th Hand-Kumar delivered into 
Francis’ hands a letter in which Hastuigs was 
■plainly charged 'with various acts of fraud, 
embezzlement, corruption and oppression. This 
lettei’, whose purport he knew already, Francis 
hastened to lay before the Council.* 

In this precious document Hastings was 
accused, among other things, of taking bribes 
* Gleig’a "'Warren HastinES," "Vol. 1, Chap. xir. 
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from the Manni Begam, of sharing in the plunder 
amassed by Mohammad Roza Khan, and of pro- 
curing that officer’s acquittal in return for a 
further large bribe. He met this new attack 
upon him with becoming scorn, and indignantly 
denied the right of the Council to enter into 
cliarges coming from a source so foully tainted. 
Barwell » supported him, and the meeting broke 
up after a fierce debate. Two days afterwards 
Francis laid befime the Council another letter fr’om 
Nand-Kumar, bringing fresh charges against the 
Governor- Geiieral, and asking leave to address fhe 
Council and bring up witnesses in their suj)])ort. 

The triumvirate insisted that he should be 
heard. Hastings warmly protested against such 
a course. His coUengues, if they chose, might 
form a committee of inquiry ; but he refused to 
accept them as his judges, or to sit as president 
of a Board before which the dregs of the people 
would appear, at Nand-Kumar’s prompting, to 
give evidence against the head of the Govern- 
ment. Borwcll demanded that the whole 
question should be referred to the Supreme 
Court. But the Francis faction were deaf to all 
argument. At length Hastings broke up the 
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meeting and left the council-chamber, followed 
by his friend Barwcll. 

The rest of the Council at once voted Claver- 
ing into the chair, and summoned before them 
the Rajah Nand-Kumar. That consummate 
scoundrel, prefacing that his character was as 
dear to him as his life, produced a letter 
seemingly written by the Manni Begam to him- 
self, in which Hastings figured as the receiver of 
presents from that lady through the agency of 
Nand-Rumar. The signature of this letter was 
sho'wn at the time to differ widely from that of a 
letter which the Begam had sent a few days before 
to Sir John D’Oyley, of the Secretariat. But the 
Council of Three cared nothing either for counter- 
evidence, or for Nand-Kumar’s collusion, if the 
letter were genuine, with the man whose conduct 
he now sought to expose. The seal, at any rate, 
appeared to be the Begam’s own. Without wait- 
ing for further evidence, they proceeded, in spite 
of the late hour and of Hastings’ absence, to pass 
judgment on the case before them. They declared 
that Hastings had secretly taken gifts from the 
Begam to the value of about £35,000, which 
belonged of right to the Company j and they 
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ordered him to repay that sum forthwith into the 
public treasury.* 

The Governor- General of course refused to 
obey an oi'der issued by a coui’t which had no 
conceivable right to adjudge the case, or even to 
hear it. He jironoimced the letter a paljiablo 
forgery, and this fact was erelong attested by the 
Begain herself. The mystery of the seal was 
filially cleared up after the death of Nand-Kuinar. 
Among the Eajah’s effects was found a cabinet, 
which contained exact counterfeits of the seals 
used by almost evciy native of rank in Bengal. 

Meanwhile fresh charges against the Governor- 
General wore laid before “ King Erancis” by the 
Eani of Bardwan, by an emissary fi’om the young 
Nawab of Bengal, and other worshijtpers of the 
rising sun. Some of those struck at Plastings 
through. his own English subordinates Three 
only of his countrymen, Mr. Grant, an accountant, 
and the two Eowkes, father and son, seem to have 
joined in this cowardly game. One obscure 
native accused him of embezzling about two- 
thirds of the salary payable to the Eaujdar, or 
military head-constable of Hugh. No evidence 
* AuLer's “Britidi Power in India," Vol. 1, Olinp. is. 
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worth considering was adduced in any instance, 
none at all in the last-named. And yet the 
triumvirate recorded their firm belief that there 
was “no species of peculation from which the 
Honourable Governor-G-eneral has thought it 
right to abstain j ” * and deliberately chai’ged him 
with having in this way amassed a fortune of 
forty lakhs of rupees — more than £400,000 — in 
two years and a-half. 

In his letter of March 25 to Mr. Graham and 
Colonel Macleane the long-suffering statesman 
describes the vainous processes employed for his 
undoing : — 

"The trumpel has Tbeen sounded, and llie Trhole host of 
informers will soon crowd to Calcutta with their comphimts and 
ready depositions, Nund Ctomar holds his durbar in complete 
state — sends for aemindars and their Tslceels— coaxing and 
threatening them for complaints, which no doubt he will get in 
abundance, besides what ho forges himself. _ The system which 
they hare laid down for conducting their affairs, is, as I am told, 
after this manner : — The General rummages the consultations for 
disputable matter, with the aid of old Fowke. Colonel Monson 
receives, and I have been assured descends even to solicit, aoon- 
satious. Francis writes. Goring is employed ns their agent with 
Mahommed Heza Cawn ; and Fowke with Nund Oomar." 

“ Was it for this,” he asks, “that the legislature 
of Great Britain formed the new system of govern- 
meut for Bengal, and armed it with powers 
extpv>ding to every part of .the British Empire in 
* Auber’s “British Power in India," Vol. 1, Chap, is, 
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India?” Strangely enough, ho still seems to 
make less account of his worst aiemy, Francis, 
than of Colonel Monson, whom he regards as 
‘the most determined' and dangerous of the 
three. He had yet to learn the full significance 
of his own expression, “Francis writes.” While 
ClaYering and Monson were blindly doing the 
rougher part of their prompter’s work, the pen of 
Junius was ah’oady weaving the web of lies, 
innuendos, and assumptions, in which Fraucis 
sought to ensnare and ruin the great proconsul, 
whose place he wanted for himself. 

Writing two days later to Lord North, the 
harassed Governor-General earnestly entreats hia 
Lordship to free him fi’om his present state, 
“ either by my immediate recal, or by the con- 
firmation of the trust and authority of which you 
have hitherto thought me deserving, on such a 
footing as shall enable me to fulfil your expecta- 
tions, and to discharge the debt which 1 owe to 
your Lordship, to my country, and iny Sove- 
reign.” This was the very day on which he 
wrote to warn Macleane and Graham of his 
resolution to return home in the event of dis- 
agreeable news from England. No wonder that 
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Hastings felt disheartened, even to the verge of 
despair. Wave after wave of misfortune had 
dashed against him, and as yet no gleam of day- 
light could pierce the dense folds of storm-cloud 
overhead. But the light behmd the clouds was 
to shine out freely before long. 



CHAPTER III. 

1775— im. 

While Francis was revelling in the near success 
of his schemes for supplanting his great rival, and 
Nand-Kumar was tasting the sweets of gratified 
revenge, they little knew what an undercurrent 
of disaster was about to drag the latter down into 
its most fatal depths. Scorning defeat at the 
hands of such assailants, Hastings turned for help 
to the Supreme Court. On the 11th of April a 
charge of conspiracj'’ was lodged in that court 
against the villainous Brahman, the elder Fowke, 
and one or two of their abettors. Thoy wore 
accused of suborning one Katnal-ud-din, a 
revenue-farmer, to bear false witness against the 
Governor-General. After an inquiry prolonged 
through several days, the judges ordered Fowke 
and Nand-ICumar to give bail for their appeai'ance 
at the next assizes, and bound Hastings over to 
prosecute them. In the teeth of such a decision, 
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Francis and his colleagues hastened to show their 
rancour against the head of the Government by 
paying Nand- Kumar the compliment of a formal 
visit at his own house. 

But Nemesis was approaching him •from another 
quarter. About five years before Impey’s arrival 
in India, one Mohan Prasad, a native merchant, 
had bi’ought a charge of forgery against the 
Bajah before the Mayor’s Court in Calcutta, In 
due tune Naud-Kuniar was committed for trial 
under the English law, -which made forgery a 
capital offence. He was still a prisoner awaiting 
his trial, when Hastings succeeded to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Needing him, as we have seen, 
for his masters’ purposes, the new Governor 
obtained the prisoner’s release. But the fatal 
charge still hung over him, for the written evi- 
dence of his guilt was retained in the Mayor’s 
Court. Wlien the records and papers of that 
court were afterwards handed over to the new 
Supreme Court, the new judges gave the forged 
deed hack to Mohan Prasad.* 

Natives of India have long memories, especially 
when they are driven by a thirst for revenge 
mixed up with a fear for their own safety. 

* impey’s “ Memoirs of Sir B. Impey," Oh. 3. 
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Mohan Prasad had doubtless vciy good reasons 
of his own for helping in the dowufal of the man 
who had wronged him ; and he chose his time 
well for following up the blow which Hastings 
had ab’eady struck against their common enemy. 
On the 6th of May the old action for forgery was 
renewed before the Suj)reme Court, Ere long 
Calcutta was startled to hear that the man whom 
Francis and his colleagues held in so much 
honour, had been arrested and thrown as a vulgar 
felon into the common gaol. 

That Hastings had any hand in this new move, 
none but “ idiots and biographers,” says the polite 
Macaulay, can help believhig. Biograi^hers arc 
sometimes foolish ; but so are critics, who jump 
to wish conclusions. Small blame indeed would 
rightly have attached to Hastings, if he had in any 
way encouraged this new ntbick upon the villain 
who had turned and stung him. But besides the 
fact of his ovm action for conspiracy, some weight 
is surely due from any sober-minded critic to 
Hastings’ own statement, as solenmly made on 
oath before the judges who tried Ntind-kumar. 
He then swore that he had never, directly or 
indirectly, countenanced or forwarded the prose- 
cution for forgery against the Eajah. To suppose 
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that he swoi’e falsely is to fling a Avhole mud-heap 
at the meraoiy of a statesman among the most 
upright of his day. Either Macaulay has done 
this, or else he has proved his utter ignorance of 
a fact which tells most strongly against his own 
theory. Beyond the coincidence of the two 
charges following each other so closely, there is 
simply no ground whatever for his assumption, 
that Hastings was “the real mover in the 
business.” 

During the month which elapsed between the 
airest and the trial of Nand-Kumar, his patrons 
in the Council displayed their partisan spirit on 
his behalf. They visited him in prison; they 
demanded that he should be enlarged on bail ; 
they encouraged him to complain to the judges of 
the wrong done to a man of his caste, by locking 
him uji in a place where he could not wash as 
became a Brahman, before eating his food. The 
judges refused to let him out on bail, and they 
found on inquiry that his scruples about his caste 
were a mere pretence. At the same time the 
triumvh’ate discovered an excuse for raising 
Nand-Kumar’s son Gurdas to the post hitherto 
held by the Mamii Begam, and for reinstating 
Mohammad Eeza Khan in the obsolete office of 
"Nfaib Subnh. 
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On the 8th of June the trial began, after a true 
bill' had been found against the prisoner by a 
gi’aud jury of the leading merchants in Calcutta. 
The four judges, headed by Impey, tried the case, 
and a jury of twelve Englishmen followed the 
evidence. Two English banisters acted as 
counsel for Nand-Xumar. There was no lack of 
witnesses for the defence ; there never is Avhen a 
wealthy native has to stand a trial, especially a 
trial for life and death. But the evidence against 
the Rajah was too clear for much question, and 
the jury found him guilty without reserve. 
With the entire concurrence of his fellow judges 
Impey condemned the m'etched man to the death 
awarded him by law.* 

It might have been expected that some of his 
powerful friends would have made an effort to 
save him from the doom which no man better 
deserved. Ten years before, another native of 
rank condemned to death for the s.arac crime had 
been pardoned mainly in answer to the earnest 
prayer of his fellow-citizens. But now not a 
finger was stirred in Nand-Kumar’s behalf, either 
by his native or his English Mends. Bays 
passed, and weeks; but no prayer for liis life 
* Impoj’a " Memoirs of Sir Elijali Impoy," Ohap. 4, 
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went forth to the Judges or the Council. One 
petition indeed fi’om the convict himself was 
handed to Clavering on the 4th of August, but 
he took care to loiow nothing of its contents until 
after the sentence had been carried out. And 
when he laid the petition before the Council, it 
was Francis who proposed and his colleagues who 
demanded that the paper should be burnt by the 
common hangman, as containing libellous matter 
against the Judges of the Supreme Court.* 

In the ‘early morning of the 5th of August 
Nand-Kumar was hanged. He was not the first 
native who had paid the penalty enforced by the 
savage old la^vs of England for a crime which his 
own countrymen regarded only as a finer form of 
swindling. Ho had been fairly tried and 
sentenced, as a British subject, under a law 
which twice at least in the last ten years had 
been carried out against his own countrymen. 
His death on the Maidan, or plain outside the 
city, was certainly witnessed by a crowd of curious 
spectators ; but few, if any, gave vent to loud 
wailings or any other token of grief and dismay. 
Most of them Avatched his last struggles with 
quiet indifference, while not a few Avere heard to 
* “ MoJnoirs of Sii E. Impey,” Chap. 4. 
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say among themselves, that “the worst man in 
India” had met with the punishment he richly 
deserved.* 

But the evil spirit which dwelt in the heart of 
Francis was one day to forge out of this simple 
affair a whole armoury of lies and slanders against 
Inipcy and his friend Hastings. Many years 
afterwards a letter said to have been Avi’itteu at 
the time hy Ms brother-in-law, the Sheriff of 
Calcutta, hut hearing manifest traces of the 
Eoman hand of Junius, furnished Burke with a 
theme for one of Ms froiy invectives, and became 
the gi'omidwork of some splendid passages in 
Macaulay’s memorable and misleading essay. In 
that winter’s pages Nand-Kumar figures as the 
interesting victim of a plot laid by Warren 
Hastings, and hel])ed forward by Sir Elijah 
Impey. Of the latter, especially, ho speaks in 
language of weighty scorn, whose only faidt lies 
in its astounding injustice. He records it as his 
“ deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a judge, 
put a man unjustly to death in order to seiwe n 
political purpose.” Impey acted unjustly, it 
seems, in refusing to respite a Hindu forger, 
whom he had unjustly condemned to be hanged. 

* “Memoirs of Sir E. Impey,’’ Otap. 12. 
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The short answer to these absurd charges, worthy 
of the ■writer -who assumed that young Iinpcy 
at Westminster -was young Hastings’ fag and tool, 
may bo gathered from the foregoing pages, ■which 
sho^sv that Impey ■was merely one of four judges 
concerned in the trial of a man whom an inde- 
pendent jury found guilty of a capital crime. 
He never refused to respite the prisoner, for the 
simple reason that hewasnever asked to respite him. 

In after years it suited the enemies of Hastings 
to declare that he and Impey had joined in mur- 
dering Nand-Kumar. But while his doom was 
yet hanging over the latter, neither Francis nor 
his colleagues made any effort to save his life. 
Instead of rescuing Nand-Kumar at the foot of the 
gallows, Clavering took care to let him die before 
bringing his petition to the Council’s notice. 
How that petition was received, we have already 
seen. It was not likely that Hastings himself 
would come fonvard to plead for the scoundrel, 
whose punishment might deter others from play- 
ing a game which for him had ended so dis- 
astrou.sly. If the triumvirate would do nothing 
for their friend in need, why should Hastings go 
out of his ■way to hinder the exit of his worst foe 
from the scene of his many ■villainies ? 


13 
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To In’m, indeed, that “bad man’s” flite must 
have brought a feeling of temporary reliel“ from 
the strain of prolonged anxiety and vexation of 
spirit. It may even be, as Francis presently 
hinted, and Macaulay afterwards declared, that 
“ the voices of a thousand informers were silenced 
in an instant.” Cheered by the support of his 
own countrymen and the good will of the leading 
natives in Calcutta, the harassed Governor could 
talre breath to reneAV the struggle Avith his factious 
opponents. Two days after the death of Nand- 
Kumar, he found time to write to Dr. Johnson a 
letter thanking him in the fr’iondliest terms for 
the copy of “Mr. Jones’s ingenious book” which 
he had lately received through Mr. Justice 
Chambers, one of the ncAv Calcutta judges.* 
He tells the great English scholar of his own 
effoi’ts to promote rcscai’ch into the history, 
traditions, arts and natural productions of India ; 
of the success achieved in cominliiig “ an 
abstract of the Gentoo Iuav;” and begs Imn to 
accept a copy of Bogle’s journal of his mission 
into Tibet. He could have wished, indeed, that 
a portion of the spirit displayed in the Doctor’s 
own “ Tour to the Hebrides” had animated the 
* Probably Sir WiUiam Joaea’s " Persian Grammar." 
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author of the journal ; but “ I flatter myself” — 
he adds — “ that you mil find it not unworthy of 
your perusal.” 

To Lord Mansfield in the following January he 
sends a complete copy of “ Halhed’s Code,” and a 
plan drawn by himself and approved by his fi’iend 
Impcy, for defining and regulatmg the respective 
powers of the Comicil and the Supreme Court. 
In spite of the vague language of the Regulating 
Act, his own relations with the new judges still 
worked easily. “I have a pleasure” — he writes 
— “ in declaring that on all occasions it has been 
his [Impey’s] aim in particular, and in general 
that of the other judges of the Supreme Court) 
to support the authority of Government, and 
temper the law of England with the laws, reli- 
gious customs and manner's of the natives.” * 

Meanwhile the triumvirate still took their own 
way in Council. The Bombay Government had 
in September, 1774, entered into an alliance with 
Ragunath Rao, commonly called Ragoba, a 
Maratha leader of old repute, and uncle to the 
young Peshwa, Narayan Rao, who died, it was 
said, through Ragoba’s agency in 1773. ' His 
reputed murderer at once got himself installed as 
* Grioig’s “ Warren Hastings," Vol, 2, Chap. i. 
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Pcshwa ; but a rival party, prompted by the able 
J^'ana Farnavis, ere long set up against him a 
posthumous son of the late Peshwa, under the 
title of Madhu Eao IT. The chief Maratha 
leaders took different sides, according as their 
interest or their jealousies might prompt them. 
Defeated in the field by his opponents, llagoba in 
1775 turned for help to the English at Bombay. 
The Court of Directors had lately been hankcriug 
after Salsettc and Bassein, an island and a port 
near Bombay itself. In hopes of gratitying their 
wish, the Bombay Government agreed to help 
Ragoba with a body of troops in return for the 
cession of those two places, and the payment of a 
lai’ge yearly sum of money. 

But they had reckoned without the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, blastings objected to the 
Ti’caty of Surat, but he was not for setting it 
rashly aside. JS^either was Banvell. But the 
Francis faction were inexorable. In spite of the 
successes already won by our troops and sailors, 
they declared the treaty annulled — ordered the 
withdrawal of Keating’s victoi’ious soldiers to 
Bombay — and sent Colonel Upton to Pfina to 
negotiate a peace on their own account. 

After some show of insolence and menace, the 
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Puna Regency at length agreed to the compromise 
offered hy the English envoy. By the Treaty of 
March, 1776, the English retained possession of 
Salsettc, which they had already won ; their claim 
to the revenues of Baroch was granted ; and 
twelve lakhs of rupees were promised them, “ as a 
favom’,” towards the costs of the war. But their 
other conquests irei’e to be given back, and the 
rest of their agreement with Ragoba was formally 
annulled, in exchange for the pension secured to 
their late ally. By this Treaty of Puronda the 
interests of the Company and the good faith of 
the Bombay Government were alike sacrificed to 
the ignorant self-conccit of Clavering and his two 
colleagues. 

New causes of quarrel with the Pfina Govern- 
ment soon arose. A despatch from the India 
House, received in August, confirmed the former 
treaty with Ragoba, and directed the Supreme 
Government to aid in carrying it out. Neither 
at Bombay nor at Pfina was the new treaty care- 
fully observed. Troops were sent from Bombay 
to garrison Surat, and the Bombay Council 
invited Ragoba to their own capital as their 
pensioned guest. In March of the next year, 
1777, a French adventurer arrived at Pdna, as 
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envoy from the king of France, who was on the 
point of declaring war with England. Nana 
Farnavis, who had now become the foremost man 
at Puna, received the Frenchman with open arms. 
The Treaty of Pm-anda was openly deplored by 
the Court of Du-ectors ; and Hastings, who by 
this tune had become in effect his own master, 
waited only for some decent pretext to set it 
aside. 

IIow Hastings became his own master, must 
now be told. After the death of Nand-Kumar 
his enemies in the Coimcil still pursued their old 
course of obstruction. They thwarted him, as 
we have seen, in his dcahngs with the Bombay 
Council, They accused him of overtaxmg the 
Zammdars and oppressing the Kayats, while they 
opposed his best efforts to redress the evils of 
which they complained. They refused to aid 
him in protecting natives of rank from arrest and 
imprisonment for debt by order of the Supreme 
Court.* The very loyalty which led him, often 
against his better judgment, to work with the 
triumvirate rather than against them, failed to 
shame the latter into more conciliatory moods. 

Meanwhile, their friends at home were muster- 
* Glciff’s “Warren Hastini^s,” Vol. 2 , Chap. ii. 
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ing for fresh attacks upon the Governor-General. 
While Hasthigs still looked for help, or at least 
for fair play fi'om Lord North, every influence of 
Ins Lordshijj’s Government was brought to bear 
upon the Court of Dnectors in order to biing 
about the recal of IIa8tmg.s, and the appointment 
of Clavering in his stead. Colonel Macleane’s 
letters to Hastings reveal the progress of a plot 
■which, but for Hastings’ firmness and the loyalty 
of his friends at home, would have been cromied 
■with full success. The Minister’s first attempt 
to secure a hostile vote fi'om the India House 
came to nothing; but a second, made in May 
1776, resulted m eleven votes for the plotters 
against ten. Fortune, however, still smiled upon 
the brave. In the Court of Pi'oi^)rictors Hastings 
had a large number of devoted friends. They 
flocked to the meeting summoned for the 15th of 
May, and, after a debate of many hours, carried 
by a large majority a vote in favour of the 
Governor- General. Lord North’s soreness at 
this defeat vented itself in strong language 
against the victors. A few weeks later the 
Court of Directors rescinded tlieir former vote 
by a majority of two.* 

• Q-leig’s "Warrea HastiDgs," Vol. 2, Ohap. m> 
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Things however still looked so dark for 
Hastings, that some of his friends deemed it 
prudent to make the best terms they could with 
a Ministry whose power for further annoyance 
they had reason to fear. What if Lord North 
were to carry out liis threat of calling Parliament 
together to abolish the very existence of the 
Company as a political power ? Would it not be 
best, in Hastings’ own interests, to secure such 
terms as might enable him to retire with aQ 
dignity from a thankless post ? Clavering had 
powerful friends at Court and in the House of 
Commons, and Lord North seemed bent on 
making him Governor-General. Prompted by 
these and such-hke considerations, Macleane 
strove TO bring about a compromise based on the 
Governor-General’s retirement. By the end of 
October the negotiations to that end had been 
completed, in supposed accordance with Hastings’ 
own desires. 

But only a few days afterwards Clavering was 
gazetted a Knight of the Bath. To Macleane 
and his colleague, Stewart, this seemed like a 
breach of the covenant so lately made ; and they 
wrote out to Hastings, counselling him not to 
resign mitd he had been assured of a baronetcy 
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or an Irish peerage. And yet -we find Macleane 
a month later placing his employer’s resignation 
in the hands of the Court of Directors, on the 
strength of a letter written by Hastings twenty- 
two montlis before, and vmtuaUy cancelled about 
six weeks afterwards. During the past twelve- 
month Hastings had repeatedly declared that he 
would only quit his post at the command of those 
who had placed him there. His letters to Lord 
North and the Court of Directors alike pointed 
clearly to the same conclusion. In tlie face of 
these the Court hastened, after brief inquiry, to 
accept an offer which Macleane no doubt honestly 
deemed himself empowered to make. In their 
eagerness to save themselves by throwing over 
their ablest servant, they acted on the assumption 
that Hastings would confirm his agent’s doings. 
The atmosphere of the time was thick wth 
delusions. Hastings clung to the belief that 
Lord North was stiU his friend. Macleane 
fancied that the fi^iend for whom he had woi*ked 
so zealously would gladly accept of any com- 
promise which enabled him to retreat with 
honour from his trying position. And the 
Court of Directors were glad to seize at any fan- 
pretext for recoHmg a Governor whose chances of 
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success they underrated, and whose plans for 
increasing the Company’s power in India they 
utterly misunderstood. They had been, taught 
by his enemies to regard their best friend as a 
secret enemy to the maintenance of their rule, 
because he aimed at bringing “the country 
powers” into closer relations with the British 
CroAvn. 

A new prospect had lately opened to Hastings 
through the death of Monson in Septembei’, 1776. 
For some months, at any rate, he would possess 
the casting vote in Council. Ilis hands were thus 
strengthened at a timely moment for the work of 
revising the land settlements of 1772. “This 
measure” — ^he writes to his friend Graham — 
“ AviU oblige me to neAv model all the provincial 
councils, for I will not leave such wretches as 
Goring, RoseAvell and James Grant (names that I 
blush to write) in the power to render my designs 
abortive ; but shall think it incumbent upon me 
to choose my oavu agents for the charge of my 
own plan, especially as so much will depend upon 
it.” In order to provide materials for the new 
settlement, he appointed a special commission 
headed by Messrs. Anderson and Bogle, two of 
the ablest civil officers in Bengal. A few weeks 
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later ld& friend Nat. Middleton was sent back to 
liis old post at Lucknow, in the room of Bristow, 
The younger Fowkc was recalled from Ban&ras. 
All these measures were as gall and wormwood 
to Clavermg and Francis, who blustered, talked 
about jobs, wi'ote sharp minutes, spi’ead false 
stories ; but in vain. Hastings Imew his power, 
and cahnly defied them from behind the bulwark 
of his casting vote. 

Early iu 1777 his busy mind was employed in 
shaping out a scheme to “ eyteml the influence of 
the British nation to every part of India not too 
remote from their possessions, without enlarging 
the circle of their defence, or involving them in 
hazardous or indefinite engagements, and to 
accept of the allegiance of such of our neighbours 
as shah, suo to be enlisted among the friends and 
allies of the King of Great Britain.” * To this 
end he sought to renew his old relations with the 
Nawab of Oudh, and to form an alliance with the 
Rajah of Berar. By such means he hoped to 
counteract the designs of the Marathas, whose 
intrigues with the French and the Nizam of the 
Dakhan boded no good to the Engliab rule. In 
a letter to liis friend Alexander Elliott, Hastings 
* Oleig’s " Warrea Hastinsfs,” Tol. % Chap. iv. 
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gives a detailed sketch of that subsidiary system 
to which our Indian Empii*e owes so much of its 
present greatness. But before this scheme could 
be carried into e/Fect, it was needful for him to 
know how he stood with the arbiters of his fate 
at home, whether they meant to retain him at his 
post, and what kind of councillor would come out 
to replace Monson. 

The turning-point of his career was now close 
at hand. On the 19th of June the newly -arrived 
despatches from England were opened and read 
in Council. Hastings learned that Maclcaue’s 
oifer of his resignation had been accepted, and 
that a new Councillor had been appointed to the 
vacant seat. Little as he relished the use to 
which his agents had turned the trust confided to 
them, in spite of his recent letters and avowals, 
and of the “ public contest ” to which they had 
committed him, Hastings was not prepared to 
disavow their act. “I held myself bound by 
it" — ^he wi'ote to Lord North — “and was 
resolved to ratify it.”* But Clavering’s hasty 
violence defeated its own end. On the very next 
day that hot-headed ofiicer installed himself as 
Governor-General, and directed the trooi)S in 
* Gleig’s " Warren. Haskaga," Vol, 2 , Ohap. w. 
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Fort William and the noighhouring stations to 
obey no other orders than his omi. From 
Hastings he demanded the keys of the Ti’ea&ury 
and the Fort. Needless to say that Francis sup- 
ported his colleague and tool in this course of 
lawless usurpation.* But Hastings had no mind 
to throw up the game under such conditions. In 
the army and the civil sendee he could still 
count upon many friends. Ilis counter-orders 
to the troops were cheerfully obeyed. Colonel 
Moi’gan closed the gates of Fort William against 
his own Commander-ia-Chief ; and a like answer 
came from Barrackpore. An appeal from 
Hastings to the Supreme Court resulted in a 
fresh victory for the Governor- General, All four 
judges ruled that Clavering had no power to 
assume an office which Hastings had not yet 
formally resigned.f 

Hastings and BarweU, were for going yet 
further. They earned in Council a vote that 
Clavoriag had by his own act vacated his seat as 
senior member. But here the judges interposed 
with their opinion that Hastings had no legal 
power to declare such vacancy ; and they advised 

• "Wlien. the game -vras clearly lost, lie camo forward as a 
mediator I — ^Aubor's “Britisb. Power in India,” Chap. 10. 

t See letters to Sykes and Lord Worth, in Vol. 2, Chap. iv. of 
Gleig’s ‘‘Life.’’ 
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a reference of that and other questions to the 
home government. While still holding to his 
own view on this point, Hastings cheerfully 
bowed to the decision of judges who had little 
cause to love his defeated rival, but were nn . 
willing, as Impey said, “to thwart the measures” 
of the English Miuistry.'* 

On the 29th of August )Sit’ John Clavering 
died of dysenteiy. Hastings had steadily refused 
to resign liis office to the man who, by illegally 
claiming it, had to his tliinking forfeited the seat 
he still retained. Mouson’s successor, Wheler, 
did not arrive before December. Hastings, 
therefore, would for some months remain supreme 
in his own Council, and free to carry out his own 
plans. From the day of Clavering’s defeat, in- 
deed, to that of his own retirement, he never lost 
the ascendency which the folly of his enemies and 
his own firmness had combined to guard for him 
at the most critical moment of his career. New 
councillors might come to help or hinder him ; his 
enemies might weave new plots against himself or 
his friends ; but thenceforth he never loosened 
his hold on the rems which Clavcriug’s violence 
had saved him from yielding up to llacleane’s 
indiscretion. 

* “Memoirs of Sir E. Impey," Qhap. 6. 
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1777—178.1. 

Shortly before Clavering’s death Hastings foimd 
himself free at last to many the lady for whom 
ho had so long waited, Baron Imhoff went back 
to his fatherland, and the accomplished Marian 
became the wife of tho man whose heart she had 
won eight years before on board the Dvke of 
Grafton. Among the guests at the wedding 
feast was Clavering himself, whom Hastings, 
prompted by the kindliest motives, carried off 
against his will to the scene of rejoicing at 
Government House. What his vanquished rival 
may have felt, as he joined “ the gay cu'cle which 
surrounded the bride,” * we cannot tell ; but there 
is no waiTant for connecting his after illness with 
the events of that particular day. He was taken 

* MactfolaT’s Essa; on Hastings, 
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ill in fact on Ms -way home from a visit to Sir 
Elijah Impey. 

The old man’s death, however — as Hastings 
wrote to a friend in November — “ has produced a 
state of quiet in our councils, which I ahuU 
endeavoirr to preserve during the remainder of 
the time which may be allotted to me. The 
interests of the Company will benefit by it ; that 
is to bay they ■will not suffer, as they have done, 
by the effects of a divided administration.” 
Francis of course pui’sued the crooked tenour of 
Ms old ways, still blinding Hastings to the ffiU 
strength of his evil nature by the “levity” with 
which he made and revoked Ms promises of sup* 
port to this or that measure proposed in Council 
But he always found Mmself in a minority of one, 
and neither of his colleagues gave any signs of 
fading health. 

AVheler’s arrival in December brought Francis 
a new ally, whom Hastings vainly tried to con- 
ciliate. But Barwell’s steadfast loyalty ensured 
to Ms old friend the casting vote. “The two 
jmnor members” — ^wrote the latter to Lawrence 
Sulivan — “may tease, but they cannot impede 

* Impey’s letter to lord Batlmrst ("Memoirs of Sir E. 
Impey.’q 
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bubinc'.s and the Governor-General took all 
fair advantage of so encoumging a fact. Tlie 
commission he had appointed to revise the land- 
settlements pursued its work without further 
hmdrance. In the following year he timied 
Mohammad Reza Klian out of the office which 
Clavering had revived for him ; and he relieved 
the Nawab of Bengal, now twenty years old, of 
the guardianship which he no longer required. 

At the same time Hastings encouraged the 
Goveimment of Bombay to form a new alliance 
with Ragoba and other Maratha leaders against 
Nana Farnavis and the French. In May 1778 a 
force commanded by Colonel Leslie was dispatched 
from Bengal towards the Narbada, and tivo 
mouths later his beloved fiiend, Alexander Elliot, 
left Calcutta to negotiate an alliance with the 
Rajah of Berar.f By that time he knew that war 
with France had already begun ; and the Govem- 
ment of Madras was speedily emjjowered to make 
co mm on cause -svith Haidar Ali against all 
enemies. Nine battalions were added to the 

* Glaig’s “ Warren Hastings,” Vol. 2, Chap. v. 

t “ For once,” Hastings wntes to Impey, on July 20, “I am 
pleased with Francis. Elliot is gone. A most oritied sorrice, 
and likely to prove the era of a new system in the British 
Empme in India, if it succeeds.” — MS. Letters in the British 
Museum (the Impey CoUootiou). 


U 
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Bengal Army, and other measures of defence- 
were taken betimes against the coming storm, 
from whatever quarter it might blow. Chandarna • 
gai’ Avas promptly occupied by our troops. About 
this time our countrymen in Calcutta had heard 
not only of the war with France, but of the dis- 
astrous issue of General Burgoync’s campaign 
against the revolted colonists in North America ; 
and Francis made the news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render a plea tor urging the recal of Leslie’s 
column, “ lest it should undergo the same fate.” 
But Hastings was not the man to abandon lightly 
a scheme which he had not lightly undertaken. 

His temper had been sorely tried in May by 
the wavering conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, at the moment when his efforts on their 
behalf seemed ripe for a happy issue. He had 
encouraged them in every way to carry out their 
own scheme for replacing Eagoba at the head of 
the Maratha jrower. “We promised to sujrport 
it,” he writes to Impey, in June, “ with our in- 
fluence, our treasure, our army. We realised 
our promises. We sent them an instant supply 
of ten lakhs of rupees. We formed a powerful 
detachment to march to their assistance. We 
urged (for we could not command), wo urged 
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the Government of Fort St. George, by the 
strongest arguments that we could use without 
authority, to supply them with a military force. 
We have finally engaged the Intermediate Powers 
of Tndostan in their cause.” Governor Hornby, 
“ not a social man,” drank success to the under- 
taking at a public dinner in Bombay. A suffi- 
cient force of Europeans and Sepoys was got 
ready to escort Ragoba to Pima as soon as his 
partisans might give the word. But the Governor 
of Bombay took sudden fright at the non -arrival 
of reinforcements from Madras, and at the resist- 
ance offered by two members of his Council to 
any movement on behalf , of Ragoba. Leslie’s 
column was ordered to halt on its westward 
march ; and the disappointed Governor-General 
gave free vent to his annoyance in the letter from 
which I have just quoted. “Is this,” he ex- 
claims, “ ingi’atitude, envy, stupidity, or pusilla- 
nimity, or all together? .... What to do I 
know not. I feel myself on this occasion as I 
have often done at chess, when my adversary, by 
giving his Tower the oblique movement of a 
Knight, has placed the game in a position for 
which I had never made provision.”* 

• 'M’S!, Tiet' "TB in. tTi “Britisli '"^’naoiTm 
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In a long letter he entreated Hornby not to 
abandon one who had rendered him no couunon 
service ; and the appeal, as events showed, was 
not made wholly in vain. For his own part, in- 
deed, he knows what ought to be done. “ The 
eyes of all Indostan are turned upon this great 
enterprize, and exjiect great things from it.” Of 
its success he is morally certain, “if it is prose- 
cuted, and the people of Bombay do not counter- 
act us ; but 1 fear they will, and I fear my own 
want of credit at home.” He will pause, how- 
ever, so he tells Impey, “till other lights break 
in upon me, either from Bombay, or perhaps 
from England,” 

It was not long before some new light broke 
in upon him. The Bombay Government once 
moi’e tm’ned for help to Bengal. Hastings him- 
self, like a good chess-player, planned a happy 
move in a new direction. He would seem’o the 
friendship of Miidaji Bhosla, the Rajah of Berdr, 
by fevouring his claims, as a descendant of Sivajli 
to the nominal sovereignty of the Mardtha race. 
On the 13th of July he writes to Impey, “ I am 
prepared for the worst that can befal me, but 
shall not part with my place with quite the un- 
concern in which I should have resigned it in a 
time of peace. Yet I am grievously shackled, 
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and I feel it. 1 am busy drawing up Elliot’s 
instructions. If he gets safe to Naugpoor, and 
Leslie to the banks of the Nerbudda, iny mind 
will be quite at ease.” His colleagues seem for 
once to have agreed in forwarding their Presi- 
dent’s purpose. Pleased mth them, with him- 
self, and confident in the envoy of his own 
choosing, in his next letter to Impey, on the 1 7th, 
the Governor-General rises into a firmer and 
happier tone. Elliot’s commission, he saj's, 
“ promises well, and I am sure he will execute 
it well. His instructions wiU be opposed. Let 
them.”* 

Elliot’s death in September on the road to 
Ndgpdr proved to Hastings a bitter soitow and 
“ an irreparable loss.” In October he was about 
to recal Colonel Leslie, who had been loitering 
away four precious months in Bundalkhand, 
when Leslie’s death at once cleared the field for 
his destined successor, Colonel Goddard, “ one of 
the best executive officers,” ivTote Hastings, “ in 
the service.” f Before the end of January 1779 
the new commander had carried his little army 
without a check across India as far as Burhdnpur. 
But the main purpose of his march had aheady 
been frustrated by the disastrous blundering of 
• Ibidem, f Gileig’s “Warren Hastings/’ Vol. 3, Chap. vi. 
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those whom he had been sent to aid. The 
Bombay column, which set out from PanweU, 
full of confidence, on the 25th of Novembei’, took 
nearly a month to crown the Ghats beyond which 
lay the Peshwa’s capital. On the 9th of January 
it lay only eighteen miles from Puna. But a 
strange panic beset the commanders. A retreat 
was ordered ; the heavy guns were thrown into a 
pond; and nothiug but the cool courage of 
Captain Hartley and his faithful Sepoys saved 
from destruction a force which, properly handled, 
might have driven the enemy before it like chaff, 
and borne Ragoba in triumph to Puna. On the 
13 th of January, 1779, the English leaders crowned 
their disgrace by the Convention of Wargaum, 
which surrendered to the Marathas all that our 
arms had won in "Western India since 1765. 

Neither at Bombay nor Calcutta was any 
respect shown for so disgraceful a compact. 
The officers who signed it were dismissed the 
Company’s service. Goddard was ordered to 
insist on a new treaty with Nana Famavis. 
Ragoba with Sindia’s connivance made his way 
to Surat. Nana Faxnavis demanded his sur- 
render, and invited Haidar AH to join him Mid 
the Nizam in a league against the English. In 
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January 1780 Goddard once more took the field. 
In the course of a few weeks he captured Ahraa- 
dabad, the stately capital of Gujarat, and tmce 
defeated the combined forces of Sindia and 
Holkar. 

Meanwhile another Bengal column, which 
Hastings had sent across the Jamna under the 
daring Popham, drove Sindia’s Mai’athas befoi’e 
them, and stormed the fort of Lahar on the road 
from Kalpi to Gwaliar. In August two 
companies of his Sepoys under Captain Bruce,* 
aided by twenty English soldiers, carried by 
escalade the rock-perched fortress of Gwaliar 
itself, which the veteran Sir Eyre Coote, the new 
member of Hastings’ Council in the room of 
Glavering, had pronounced it madness to attack. 
Before the year’s end Bassein had surrendered to 
the victorious Goddard ; and the dashing Hartley 
crowned his former achievements by utterly 
defeating 20,000 Marathas, who had been vainly 
attacking him for two days. 

These successes, in no small measure due to 
Hastings’ well-laid plans and his happy choice of 
competent officers, were followed in March 1781 
by the surprise and rout of Mahdaji Sindia at the 
* Brother of the famous A&icaii explorer. 
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hands of Popham’a successor, Colonel Camac, 
during his retreat from Sironj. In the west, 
however, Goddard was less fortunate. A mighty 
gathering of Marathas under the Nana himself 
barred his advance to Piina, while Paimram 
Bhao Avas already harassing his rear. To march 
back over the Ghats in the face of 60,000 
pursuers, keen for his destmction, was all that he 
could do ; and, thanks to his OAvn skill and the 
courage of his soldiers, his little force anived at 
Panwell safe, but sadly reduced in numbers, 
before the end of April. 

By this time events had happened in Southern 
India which threatened to undo aU that English 
anns and statesmanship had achieved elsewhere. 
Ever since 1772 Haidar Ali had lost no oppor- 
tunity of strengthening himself and enlarging his 
boundaries at the expense of his weaker neigh- 
bours. The conquest of Kurg Avas followed by 
the recovery of the districts lately torn from him 
by the Marathas. Before the end of 1778 he 
had pushed his frontier northwards to the Kistna, 
and carried his anns westward over Malabar. 
More than once his dread of the Marathas had 
tempted him into making overtures to the English 
at Madras. But the latter, full of their oAvn 
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quarrels, schemes, perplexities, gave little heed 
to the wooings of a neighbour whose friendliness 
they had some reason to distrust. After Dupre’s 
departure from Madras, the affairs of that Presi- 
dency fell into ever worse confusion. One 
Governor was sent home in disgrace, for allowing 
the ruler of the Carnatic to conquer and annex 
Tanjdr. Another, Lord Pigott, quarrelled ■ffitli 
his Council about the claims of some English 
creditors against the revenues of the restored 
Rajah of that countiy, and was held prisoner by 
his colleagues for eight months until his death. 
And his successor, Sh* Thomas Eumbold, an old 
Bengal civilian, became from the hour of his 
arrival at Madras, in 1778, a mark for the many 
slanders and unjust reproaches which were 
destined long to survive him. 

Hardly had Eumbold entered on his new office 
when the tidings of war between France and 
England pointed to the necessity of a prompt 
attack on the French possessions in Southern 
India. After the fall of Pondicheny in October, 
Mahe alone on the western coast remained in 
French hands. In March 1779 that place also 
fell to our arms. Haidar’s wrath at the capture 
cf a town which some of his own troops had 
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helped to defend was presently inflamed by the 
march of a British force through a strip of his 
own territory into the Gantiir Sarkar, a province 
which the ruler of Maisur had long been coveting, 
but which Baaalat Jang, the Nizam’s brother, had 
lately rented to the Government of Madras in 
return for the use of a British contingent. 

In his anxiety to conciliate the ambitious 
sovereign of Maisdr, Rumbold would have 
suspended the movement against Mah6. But 
Sir Eyre Coote, who was then at Madras on his 
way to Calcutta, made use of his power as 
Commander-m- Chief and 6x ojjido member of the 
Madras Council, to overrule the Governor’s plead- 
ings for delay.* Kumbold’s dealings with Basalat 
Jang seem at first to have been sanctioned by 
Hastings himself. They were justified by the 
conduct of Nizam Ali, &e ruler of the DaJehan, 
who took into his own pay the French troops 
dismissed by his brother. This was a clear 
breach of his treaties with the Madras Govern- 
ment. That Government, on the other hand, 
owed him some arrears of tribute for the other 
Sarkars, which they had promised to pay up “ as 
soon as they were in cash.” They now offered 

* Appeadix to Marshmon’s “History of ladio," Vol. 1. 
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to pay up as soon as he could fully satisfy them 
regarding the French troops. 

No offer could have been more reasonable. 
But the Nizam, who had already been plotting 
against his English allies, easily caught at any 
handle for shifting to others the blame of his 
own hostile acts. The support which the English 
had given to Ragoba, and the prospect of an alli- 
ance between Hastings and the Rajah of Berar, 
had lately tempted him to concoct a grand league 
with Nana Farnavls and Haidar Ali against the 
British power. But Haidar’s treachery was even 
then at work against his fellow-plotter. The wily 
Sultan of Maisdr had obtained or tried to obtain 
from the phantom king of Delhi a formal grant of 
sovereignty over all the Nizam’s dominions. 
Nizam Ah deemed it prudent to pause betimes 
on the brink of an open rupture with his old 
friends. His agents seem to have succeeded in 
putting Hastings on the wrong scent. In his 
eagerness to detach the Nizam from a formidable 
confederacy, the G-ovemor-General was led to 
beheve that the Nizam’s quarrel with the English 
concerned only his arrears of tribute and the 
occupation of Gantdr. Nizam Ah was therefore 
soothed with timdy assurances that the Madras 
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troops should be recalled from Gautur, and that 
his tribute should be paid. 

Haidar for his part would take no excuse for 
further delaying the fulfilment of his long- 
hoarded revenge. Deaf to the overtures now 
made by Ruinbold, both through his own agent 
and the famous missionary, Swartz, the fierce old 
monarch prepared in his seventy-eighth year for a 
campaign which might end in driving the Farangi 
unbelievers into the sea. Ilis own army, well 
equipped and ti-ained by French officers, would 
be supported by the yet more numerous hosts 
which Nana Farnavls had promised to launch 
against the common foe. 

In the middle of 3780 the stoi’m burst. 
Neither Hastings nor the Madras Council had 
cleai'ly foreseen the moment of its coming. Just 
before his retirement in April, Rumbold recorded 
his belief that Southern India would “remain 
quiet.” Earlier in the year Hastings had written 
to Rumbold — “I am convinced fi-om Haidar’s 
conduct and disposition that he will never molest 
us while we preserve a good undei’standing with 
him.” Even Sir Hector Munro, the head of the 
Madras Army, seems to have scouted the notion 
of impending danger from the highlands of 
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Maisiir. On the 19th of June it -was known at 
Madras that Haidar had begun his march from 
Scringapatam ; yet even then, and for some weeks 
afterwards, Munro and Whitehill, the new 
Governor, refused to believe that trouble was 
near at hand. 

At last about the 20th of July the hosts of 
Maisiir, ninety thousand strong, poured like a 
lava-flood through the mountain passes into the 
plains of the Carnatic ; and the smoke of burning 
toAvns and villages erelong told its tale of horror 
to scared beholders on the heights near Madras. 

In order to meet this formidable inroad Munro 
set out for Kaujeveitim a month afterwards, with 
about 5,000 men and forty guns. Colonel Baillie 
with half that number Avas marching thither from 
Gantdr. Had Munro on this occasion proved 
equal to his old renoATn, a great disaster would 
have been avoided. But of him it might truly 
be said. Quantum mutatus ah iUo Hectare — ^how 
changed from the Hector Munro who in 1764 
had routed the formidable hosts of Shuja-ad- 
daula at Baklisar ! By the 9th of September 
Baillie had fought lus way to a place within easy 
reach of the main body. The next morning he 
had gained a point Avhence the great pagoda of 
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Kanjeveram could be clearly seen rising above a 
broad belt of verdure. Munro himself advanced 
a few miles towards his fellow-commander. 
Haidar’s army, which still lay between them, 
was on the very brhik of retreating, lest it should; 
find itself placed between two fires, lint Munro 
came to a sudden halt. Not an inch further 
would he move, in spite of the heavy firhig which 
soon began to deal havoc in Baillie’s ranks. Late 
in the afternoon a wounded Sepoy brought him 
the first news of Baillie’s ruinous defeat after a 
long and heroic struggle against hopeless odds. 

Returning at once to Kanjeveram, Munro was 
soon to learn that the -wrecks of Baillie’s column, 
about 300 o-fficers and men, nearly aU wounded, 
had surrendered to the ruthless -victor, whose 
French officers alone saved them fi’om being 
slaughtered where they stood. Pressed for sup- 
plies and stunned by a disaster which he might 
have prevented, Munro threw Ms heavy guns into 
a tank, left much of his baggage behind him, and 
hurried back to St. Thomas’s Mount near Madras. 
Haidar meanwhile proceeded at Ms leisure to 
waste the Camatic with fire and sword. 

In that hour of Ms countiy’s need, when the 
Madras Council knew not which way to turn for 
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help against the ravening Tiger of Maisur, vrhen 
the -war in Western India still raged as fiercely as 
ever, and the Eajah of Berar seemed likely to 
turn against his English fidends, Hastings’ courage 
rose at once to the occasion. His old enemy, 
Francis, whom he had wounded in a duel a few 
weeks before, might stUl oppose him, and his old 
fifieiid Barwell had sailed home. But the brave 
though headstrong old warrior, Sir Eyre Coote, 
was prompt in answering the call of manifest duty j 
and even Wheeler had sometimes voted with the 
Governor-General. On the 25th of September — 
two days after receiving the news of Baillie’s 
surrender — ^Hastings carried through Council a 
vote for the immediate despatch of troops and 
money to the seat of war.* He was also em- 
powered to treat for an alliance with the Jfarathas 
through the Rajah of Berar. A few days after- 
wards he issued an order removing Whitehill, the 
acting Govenior of Madras, from his post, for 
refusing to restore Gautur to Basalat Jang. The 
Company’s remittances were kept back for that 
year, and a war-loan was speedily raised in 
Calcutta. On the 14th of October a small but 
well-equipped force of Europeans and Lascars 
* Gleiff’s “ Waxroa HaslmoiB,"' Vol. 2, Chap, "riiL 
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dropped doAvn the HtighK for Madras. A few 
days later Coote himself sailed from Calcutta to 
command the army which was destined to retrieve 
in many a hard fight and perilous march the 
disasters and disgrace of the past September. 

* About the same time Hastings ventured on 
another of those “trantic military exploits” which 
his short-sighted critics were so ready to condemn 
beforehand. Mindful of Goddard’s daring march 
across India, he pi’epared to send another Sepoy 
column overland from Bengal to tlie scene of 
danger ; a distance of seven hundred miles. 
Early in the following January Pcarse began his 
memorable march southwards into Orissa, a pro- 
vince already occupied by troops from Berar, 
whose Rajah had just declined to mediate with 
the Coui’t of Puna. But Hastings was not to bo 
daunted by a show of unfriendliness which meant 
only a prudent care for the Rajah’s own well- 
being. “Acts” — he wrote — “that pi’oclaim 
confidence and a deter min ed spirit in the hour of 
adversity, are the surest means of retrieving it. 
Self-distrust -will never fail to create a distrust in 
others, and make them become your enemies ; for 
in no part of the world is the principle of sup- 
porting a rising interest and depressing a felling 
one more prevalent than in India.” 
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Peai’se was ordered to inarch on in the teeth of 
all opposition, but to avoid, if he could, any hostile 
encounter with the Berar troops. Meanwhile 
Hastings smoothed the way for his advance by 
deputing Anderson, one of liis trustiest sub- 
alterns, to purchase the cooperation of Ihe 
Maratha genei’al with offers ot money and 
promises of help.*" Aaidcrson’s ei’raud was 
crowned ivith complete .success. Two thousand 
Maratha horse gave Pearse the strength he 
needed in that arm ; and the Eaj.ah ot Berar 
himself was converted, in Hastings’ words, from 
‘’an ostensible enemy into a declared friend;” 
while Bengal was saved “from a state of 
dangerous alarm, if not from actual invasion and 
all the horrors of a predatory war.” 

At Ganjam, on the southern border of Orissa, 
Pearse’s column encountei’cd that deadly (be, the 
cholera, with whose ravages the world has since 
become but too familiar. In a few weeks nearly 
a thousand of our brave Sepoys died of this new 
and fearful scourge, which presently reached Cal- 
cutta, and made, says Hastings, “ analai’ming havoc 
for about ten days,” in the month of April, 1781. 

* Ilastmgs liiinsolf fiiruisliod tliree lakbs of rapees out of tlie 
sixteeu thus oiFered, 
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On the 5th of the previous November Coote 
landed at Madras, only to find matters in the 
worst possible plight. The Government was 
paralysed. Haidar’s cavaby had swept the sur- 
rounding countiy for supplies and plunder, and 
the people themselves were ill-disposed to their 
feeble protectors. Arkot^had already I'allen, and 
one of Haidar’s generals was besieging Wandi- 
wash. As soon as he could gather a few thousand 
troops with the needful supplies, Coote on the 
17th of January 1781 hurried off towards the 
scene of his great victory Avon about twenty-one 
years before over Bussy. The mere news of the 
vetex’an’s approach frightened the enemy away 
from Wandiwash, which yomig Flint, aided by 
300 Sepoys, had defended with the courage of a 
second Clive. After the relief of another strong- 
hold and the capture of a third, Coote struck olSf 
southwai’d for Kadaldr. The supplies which he 
expected from the fleet were long in coming, and 
it was not till the middle of June that he found 
himself able to make a bold but fruitless dash at 
the fortified pagoda of Chhambrain on the 
Kalnrun. 

While Coote after this repulse was Testing his 
troops at Porto Novo, he learned that Haidar 
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with an army ten times his omi numbers sought 
to bar his return to Kadalor. This was all that 
Coote wanted. On the 1st of July the fiery 
veteran launched his eight thousand men against 
the myriads of Maism- with a skid and I’esolute 
courage that nothing could long withstand. 
After six liours of hard fighting and steadfast 
waiting, Coote struck his crowning blow ; and 
the enemy fled, carrjTng off all their guns, but 
leaving thousands of dead and wounded on a 
field which Coote had won with the loss of only 
three hundred men.* This victory secured our 
hold upon Southern India, and set Coote free to 
join hands with the Bengal column under Colonel 
Pearse. 

In August the two armies clashed again at 
Haidar’s challenge near the scene of Baillie’s 
great disaster ; but the victory of Palilor proved 
less decisive than that of Porto Novo. On the 
27th of September, however, Coote snrprised and 
utterly routed his great antagonist at Sholingarh. 
By this time the Dutch also had joined the war 
against England. But, thanks to Hastings’ 
influence and Coote’s strategy, bolder counsels 
were prevailing at Madras. The Nawab of the 
* Stubbs’s “ Historr of tbo Bengal Ajtilleiy," Vol. 1, Oh. iii. 
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Cai-nutic had been relieved of all control over the 
revenues he had hitherto squandered on himself. 
Tn November Negapatam ivas captured from the 
Dutch by a force which Lord Macartney, the new 
Governor of Madras, had sent against it under 
Sir Hector Munro, aided by the fleet of Sir 
Edward Hughes. This was followed, early in 
the next year, by the capture of Trincomali, the 
finest harbour in Ceylon. 

Still the Avar went on with varying fortune 
throughout the year 1782. The relief of Vellor 
by the aged and war worn Coote was counter- 
balanced by the desti’uction of Colonel Brath- 
waite’s column in Tanjdr at the hands of Tippu, 
after a fight prolonged Avith matchless heroism for 
twenty-six hours. A timely reinforcement from 
Bombay enabled the brave defenders of Talicharri 
in Malabar to rout the aimy Avhich had besieged 
them for eighteen months. But Kadalor vras 
taken Avith the help of Haidar’s French alhes; 
and Sir Edward Hughes was too late to save 
Trincomali from the fate designed for it by the 
brilliaut Suffrein, the Nelson of France. The 
fleets commanded by these two great sailors never 
met Avithout doing each other the utmost damage, 
at the smallest possible gain to either side. 
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Coote’s tireless energy once more rescued Wandi- 
wash, and dealt Tippu another hard blow near 
Arni hi June. Cut the ill- rimed absence of the 
fleet baffled his attempt to regain Kadalor by 
surprise ; and later in the year his health, broken 
down by prolonged toil, anxiety, and more than 
one fit of apoplexy, drove the old warrior hack for 
a few months’ rest to Calcutta. On the Malabar 
coast our troops and garrisons were hard beset by 
the ho.sts of Tippu, on whom one or two repulses 
made but small impression. In spite of his suc- 
cessful struggle agauist heavy odds, Ilumberstoue 
was well nigh driven into a corner, when the news 
of Haidar All’s death sent Tippu off with the 
bulk of his army in hot haste to the camp at 
Chitur, where his famous father had breathed his 
last on the 7th December at the age of eighty, 
weary of waging war, as he said at last, “ Avith a 
nation whom he might have made his friends, but 
whom the defeat of many Bailbes and Brath- 
waites would never destroy.” 

At that moment, indeed, things looked dark 
enough for our coimtrymen in Madi’as. Eefugees 
fi’om the wasted plains of the Carnatic were dying 
in the Black Town at the rate of fifteen hundred 
a week, The monsoon gales on the eastern coast 
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had been playing sad havoc TPith English mer- 
chantmen and native coasters. Hughes’s fleet, on 
■w-hich so much depended, was disabled by sick- 
ness and much fighting. A strong French force, 
under the renowned Bussy, was hourly expected 
to land at ICadalor from the fleet which Suffrein 
was waiting to lead tlnthei*. In Coote’s absence, 
the chief command hi Madras devolved upon 
General Stuart, an officer whose unfitness was 
soon to reveal itself. And to crown all, Nana 
Faniavis still hung back from rati^ung the treaty 
by which Hastings hoped to detach the whole 
Maratha power from its alliance with Maisfir. 

But with the news of Haidar’s death, the in- 
decission of the Court of Puna* passed away. 
Eai’ly hi 1783 the crafty minister affixed the 
Peshwa’s seal to the memorable Treaty of Salbai, 
which had been signed by Madhaji Sindia for 
himself and fellow princes in the previous May. 
By this treaty Hastings wisely sun-endered much 
to gain a good deal more. If Sindia recovered 
all his lost possessions save Gwaliar, and Bassein 
with some other districts was made over to the 
young Peshwa, the Marathas on the other hand 
were pledged to aid Hastings’ Government, should 
need arise, in its further dealings with Maisur. 
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One dangoi’ous thorn was thus removed from 
the great proconsul’s side, and his counfrymeij. 
in India were ah-eady discounting the prospects 
of a speedy issue to the war in the south. But 
the snake, though scotched, was not yet killed. 
Trusting in the support of his French allies, 
Ti^ipu prepared to carry on the war with all his 
father’s energy, if not with all his father’s genius. 
For a time Fortune stiU seemed to favour him. 
Haidar’s stoutest foe. Sir Eyre Coote, died in 
April, two days after his landing at Madras. 
Bussy’s troops had already been disembarked at 
Kadalor ; but Ooote’s successoi*, the feeble Stuart, 
wasted some precious weeks in his march to- 
wards that stronghold, although he knew that 
Tippu had gone off westward to avenge liimself 
on Matthews for the loss of Bednor. In three 
months Bednor’s new master was forced to sur- 
render on terms which Tippu took care to violate. 
Mangalor was closely beaeged. Meanwhile 
Stuart’s army, having at last encamped on the 
6th June before Kadaldr, carried the outer line 
of Bussy’s defences after a hard day’s fighting on 
the 13th. But Suffeein presently grappled with 
his old antagonist Hughes, and another drawn 
battle resulted in the latter sailing off to repair 
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damages at Madras. Eeinforccd by Suffi’cin’s 
sailors, Bu&sy made a sti’oug sortie on the 25 th 
against his besiegers ; but his signal rc2)ulse by 
a reoimont of Bengal Sejioys did little to mend 
Stuart’s pros])ects. His fine array was fast 
dwindling away from sickness and short su[)plies, 
when the news of jieace between France and 
England came just in time to mar Suffreiu’s 
schemes for our undoing, and to rob Tippu of his 
last and doughtiest allies. In accordance with 
the Treaty of Versailles, Bussy withdrew his 
trooiis from Tipim’s service, and Stuart’s ainiy 
returned in safety to Madras. 

Erelong a jwwerful force, under Colonel Ful« 
larton, was marching up into the highlands of 
Maisur. Befoi’e the end of November, Seinnga> 
patam itself lay almost within his grasp, while 
Tijjpu’s army was stiU engaged at Mangaldr. 
But the Governor of Madras, unheeding the 
counsel and the commands of Hastings,* had 
already began to treat with Tippu for the jjcace 
which Fullarton would liave dictated under the 
walls of Seringapatam. That brave officer was 

* It Tvas Hastin^V aim, among other tMnga, to hiing about a 
treaty in whieh the Nawab of Arkot should, appear as a prin- 
cipal, backed by the Marathas and the Nizam. 
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ordered to fall back in comiiliance with a truce 
which the wily Sultan was openly breaking. Jsot 
till Maugaldr had surrendered in January, 1784, 
did Tippu deign to admit the envoys from Lord 
Macartney uito his camp, and to discuss the terms 
of a treaty Avhich flattered his o^vn pride at the 
expense of those who had brought him to the 
biinlc of ruin. On the 11th March the insults 
and indignities which he had heaped on the heads 
of British envoys, were crowned by the sight of 
two Enghsh gentlemen standing bareheaded for 
two hours, beseeching him to sign the ti’caty 
they held in their hands. At the intercession of 
envoys from Puna and Haidorabad, he at length 
agreed to ratify a peace which restored to each 
party then; former possessions, and rescued more 
than a thousand Englislimen — ^the surviving wit- 
nesses of Haidar’s savagery — ^from the slow tor- 
ture of prison life in Maisur. 



CIIAPTEE V. 

1779—1780. 

Iir the foregoing chapter we have followed the 
sti'eam of war through many windings to its two* 
fold outlet in the Treaty of Salbai and the peace 
concluded with Maisur. Thi’oughout that che- 
quered story, the slender form of Warren Hast- 
ings rises clear in the background, as of England’s 
guardian angel, foreshaping and ever trying to 
help forward the policy which other hands, not 
always the most capable, must be left to execute. 
To liis influence were largely oiving the great 
things done or attempted by Goddai’d, Popham, 
Pearse, and the veteran Ooote himself. Ho had 
saved Madras in spite of its own weak and way- 
ward Government ; he had greatly strengthened 
the hands of Governor Ilomby at Bombay ; he 
had taught the ablest of Indian statesmen to ac- 
knowledge English excellence in diplomacy as 
well as arms. The credit of saving British India 
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during a crisis, in many ways more formiduljle 
than the Great Mutiny of 1867, belongs especially 
to Hastings, if not to Hastings alone. 

But we must now return to his o^vn personal 
history and thealFairs of Bengal. For some time 
after Clavering’s death, the Governor-General had 
the casthig-vote in his Council. But Baiwell’s 
loyalty to his friend could not be expected to hold 
out for ever against his natural cravmg to return 
home. Enough that it held out till 1780, the 
year after Sir Eyre Coote’s arrival in Calcutta. 
That brave, but irritable and waysvai'd officer, 
voted m a fitful sort of way with Hastings rather 
than Francis. Anxious to relieve his friend of 
a burden that grew daily less bearable, Hastings 
came at last to a truce with his old opponent, on 
terms which, for the moment, satisfied him that 
BarwelFs absence would not mar liis plans for the 
public good.* In February a bargain was for- 
mally concluded, by which Francis pledged him- 
self to give Hastings’ policy a general support for 
a given period, in return for a few concessions to 
the claims of Francis on behalf of his own fidends. 
Fowke, for instance, was to resume his old post 

* Sir Joltn D’Oyley, the Oompany’s Advocate, was the chief 
author of this arrougemeut. 
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at Banaras, and an office of highei' dignity under 
the Nawah of Bengal was to he found for Moham- 
mad Rcza Khan. Hastings’ pleasure at this seem- 
ing reconciliation left no i*oom for latent mis- 
givings. His reliance on “Francis’ faith and 
honour,” as well as on his own discretion, was 
freely expressed in a letter to Laurence Sulivan. 
“Francis,” he added, “has behaved so openly, 
and with so little of the reserve and caution of a 
man actuated by indirect views, that T am cer- 
tain, and venture to promise you, that I shall 
suffer no loss of power or influence by Mr. Har- 
well’s dejiarture, and that I shall find 

Mr. Francis both true to his engagements, and 
ready and -^villing to give me his support and 
assistance, to the period dcstmed for our acting 
together as jonit members of this administra- 
tion.”* 

MTieeler also exchanged with Hastings the most 
cordial pledges of future goodwill. Barwell bore 
liimself and Ms wealth home to England Avith a 
mind, perhaps, all the easier for his timely escape 
from another quarrel in which he had thus far 
stood neutral between the Council and the 
Supreme Court. 

* Gleig’s WarreE Hastinpa, Tol. ii. Chap, 6. 
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This qnfirrel, which went very near to estrange 
Hastings from his old friend Impey, arose out of 
the new jurisdiction created by the Regulating 
Act of 1773. The large and vague powers 
thereby entrusted to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court were pretty sure to bring them, sooner or 
later, into disastrous conflict with the local 
Govermnent. For some time, thanks to the good 
sense of Hastings and the judges, little harm en- 
sued. Had Hastings’ scheme for removing the 
firiction between those rival powers been adopted 
by the home Govermnent as readily as it had 
been endorsed by Impey and Ms brother judges, 
the scandals which furnished Macaulay with 
materials for one more savage outburst against 
the modern Jeflides, would never have occurred. 
In 1776, Hastings had proposed to invest the 
Supreme Court with “ an unlimited, but not ex- 
clusive authority,” over all the Company’s Courts, 
resciving for the latter their special jurisdiction 
in cases which specially concerned the Govern- 
ment itself.* But his scheme was shelved by the 
English Ministry, and the violence of Ms oivn 
colleagues thwarted Ms efforts to adjust the new 
machinery to the facts and conditions of our rule 
* GUeip’s "Wairen Hastings,” Vol. ii. Chap. 2, 
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in India. “It seems,” he m-ote in 1776, “to have 
been a maxim of the Board to force the Court hito 
extreniitica, for the purpose of finding fault with 
them.” The spirit of discord in his own Coun- 
cil let loose the waters of strife among the most 
litigious people in the Avorld. 

Violence on one side begat violence on the 
other. The authority of the Crown Judges was 
defied at every turn, on pretexts often of the 
hollowest kind. Impey and his colleagues would 
have been more or less than human, had they 
always foreborne to assert their lawful powers on 
behalf of those who claimed their protection. 
Hastings himself had borne witness to many 
“ glaring acts of oppi’ession ” committed by the 
Company’s seiwants, and their underlings, in the 
process of collecting the Company's revenues. 
Two of these cases, as related by Impey in a 
letter to Lord Weymouth,* suffice to show in 
what quarter the reign of terror, as described by 
Macaulay, resiUy began. It was not “ Impey’s 
alguazUs,” but the agents, white and black, of 
the Calcutta Council, who ought to have furnished 
the great essayist with fit themes for eloquent in- 


* Memoirs of Sir E. Impey, Chap. 6. 
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vcctive. One poor lady, \ridow of an Amrah, or 
Jloghal nobleman, liad been driven, it seems, to 
the verge of suicide, through the indignities 
heaped upon her by the underlings sent to exe- 
cute an unjust decree of the Patna Council. The 
Supreme Court took up her cause, and an appeal 
against their sentence was afterwards dismissed 
by the King in Council. 

“ The vultures of Bengal,” as the Chief Jus- 
tice called the authors .and abettors of such wi-ong- 
doing, loudly objected to all interference ivith 
their high-handed or predatory ways ; and 
Prancis, as a thing of course, took their part. 
Impey and one or two of his colleagues strove, 
for a time successfully, to keep such interference 
within due bounds. If they stood between the 
rayats and their alleged oppressors, they left the 
Company’s Courts to deal with all q^ucstions of 
mere revenue. But the zeal of Mr J ustice Hyde 
outran discretion. During Impey’s absence in 
the latter part of 1779, he issued a writ against 
the Bajah of Kasijura. A sheriffs officer, with 
a baud of armed Sepoys and sailors, entered the 
Eajah’s house, and sequestered all his property, 
includiuff an idol, which was “packed hke a 
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common utensil in a basket, and scaled up •with 
the other lumber.”* Happily his women and 
children had saved themselves, by timely flight, 
from that worst hisult to an Indian gentleman, 
the violation of his zenana. 

This was more than even Hastings could 
weU bear. A party of Sepoys were at once or- 
dered off to capture the whole posse of Hyde’s 
followers, and escort them to Calcutta, where 
they were sent about their business. Similar 
steps were taken to proteet the Rani of Rajsh^i 
and other Zamindars from the pains and penalties 
threatened by the Supreme Court. For several 
months of 1780, the pro'vince was kept in tur- 
moil by the conflicting claims of its political and 
judicial chiefs. A war of writs on the one hand, 
of proclamations on the other, raged ■with in- 
creasing violence, untilatlastthe Calcutta Judges 
issued a summons against tlic Government itself ; 
a proceeding which the latter, strong m its tem- 
porary union, laughed to scorn. It seemed as if 
the whole machinery of government in Bengal 
were fast approaching a dead lock. 

* Hastings’ letter to Baber (Momoirs, Vol. ii., Chap. C). 

t Tbo women’s apartments, screened off by a Pordiw, or cni- 
tain, from tbe rest of tbe bouse. 
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At lafit the lung qnari’cl was allayed by one of 
the wisest measures wliich Hastings ever planned 
or carried through ; a measure for which Impey 
has been loaded with undeserved infamy by hasty 
and misinformed judges of his Indian career. 
Before the end of October, the Presidency of the 
Sadr Dewani Adalat — the Company’s chief civil 
court in Bengal, which Ua.stings had remodelled 
some months eaidier — ^was conten’cd on Impej* by 
the Governor-General. The Chief Justice, m all 
sincerity, accepted the olive-branch held out to 
him by his old friend. This arx’angement, which 
brought ixeaco and civil order to Bengal, Macau- 
lay, xvith more than his u.sual rashness, represents 
as the offei’ing and taking of a bribe. Bengal 
was saved, he says, and the Chief Justice “was 
rich, quiet, and infamous.” The atrocious lan- 
guage used by the essayist ozi this occasion, can 
hardly be palliated by the false estimate which 
he had formed of Impey’s character from the 
first. Long before his own death, Macaulay had 
the means of knowing that this particular charge 
was absurdly untrue. There would have been 
nothing wrong or strange in the acceptance of a 
special salary for a separate office involving added 
work. The Court of Directors were quite will- 

1f? 
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in'v to give the new judge £5,000, or even £8,000 
a-yciir.”" One of his colleagues. Sir llohert 
Chambers, was presently drawing a large addition 
to his salary, from an office held hy him mider 
the Government of Bengal. But it remains an 
undoubted fact that impey, for various reasons, 
dechned the £5,000 a-year which the Calcutta 
Council offered him for his ncAV post. 

That the ncAv arrangement Avas a good stroke 
of policy on Hastings’ part, the result made suffi- 
ciently clear. An able laAv^^er, an upright judge, 
and a pahistaking reformer, Impey began by 
draAving up a plaiu and serviceable code of rules 
for the guidance of the courts placed under his 
control. The yomig English judges in the coun- 
tiy courts soon learned to mend their ways, and 
to shape their judgments in accordance Avith the 
principles laid doAvn by their ncAV Mentor. The 
old broils betAveen rival authorities disappeared ; 
laAV and order erelong reigned once more through- 
out Bengal ; waste lands were brought under the 
plough ; and revenue began to fioAV Avith its 
former freedom into the Company’s treasuiy.f 

* Memoirs of Sir E. Impey, Chap. 10. 

f Hastings’ 'jrork was erelong undone by the Court of Diree- 
tors, and it was not till 18(50 that the Crown's and Company’s 
chief Courts were finally anialgamaiod. 
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Before the year’s end, Francis had set out on 
his voyage home, bearing with him a large for- 
tune, not all fairly won,’* and an undjing grudge 
against Impey and the Governor-General. The 
former had once cast him in hea^y damages, on 
an action brought by the husband of a lady who.sG 
character Francis had blighted by a love-mtrigue.f 
To Hastings, on the other hand, he owed not 
onljr many a thwarted scheme, Imt the ciwning 
mortification of a wound received in a duel of his 
otvn seeking. 

How Hastings came to appear, as he himself 
said, “in the odious chai'acterof a duellist,” must 
now he explained. His new imderstanding with 
Francis soon shared the fate of all compacts in 
which bad faith or a defective memoiy plays any 
part. Two months had hardly passed, before 
Francis showed signs of relapsing into his old 
obstructive waj's. Various measures proposed 
by Hastings for carrying on the campaign against 
Sindia, were rejected by his old rival on pretexts 
manifestly unfair. Sir John D’'Oyley once more 
essayed the part of mediator ; but Francis shuf- 

* Memoirs of Sir E. Impoy, Chap 12. 

t NicLoll’s “ Eeoollectious aud nefleelions,” Yol. 1, Mrs. 
Lcgraad afterwards married the famous Esiace Talleyrand. 
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fled out of his pledges with Protean cunning, 
and an effrontery all his own. Devoid of the 
military genius which enabled Hastings to achieve 
great results with means seemingly inadequate, 
he insisted on recalling Popham from the scene 
of his impending victory at Gwaliar, and did his 
■worst to hinder the advance of Camac’s column 
into Malwa. “ I am not Governor,” wrote Hast- 
ings to Sulivan, with a bitterness easy to under- 
stand; “all the powers I possess are those of pre- 
venting the rule from falling into worse hands 
than my own.” Fortuimtely his opponent’s tem- 
porary illness left Hastings free to save India in 
his o-wn way. Popham was not recalled; and the 
brilliant capture of Gwaliar bore timely Avitness 
alike to Popham’s soldiership, and the happy 
daring of the Governor-General. 

But it only added fi’esh fuel to the flame of 
Francis’ rancour. He complained that Hastings 
had taken unfair advantage of his ab-sence from 
Calcutta, and coolly denied the fact of any con- 
cessions made by him during bis illness to Sir 
John D’Oyley. This was more than the patience 
even of Hastings could digest. On the 16 th 
August, in reply to one of Francis’ minutes, he 
lived theag \\roi’do in Council — “T do t ot trust 
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to his promise of candour, convinced that he is 
incaj)al)le of it. I judge of his public conduct 
by my experience of his private, which I have 
found to be devoid of truth and honour.”* 

No wonder that he should have lost his temper 
at this new evidence of his opponent’s treachery. 
At the voiy moment when our rule in India de- 
pended upon the energy, foresight, and fim 
courage of his own govemineiit, he found him- 
self once more baffled and befooled by the man, 
whose promises of support had alone emboldened 
him to dispense with Barwell’s aid. No wonder 
that Hastings taxed his old enemy with repeated 
falsehoods, and wilful breaches of faith. It is 
easy to say that this new quarrel arose from 
mutual misunderstandings ; but all the evidence 
and likelihoods go to fasten the whole blame of it 
on Francis himself. To take his woi'd in this 
matter against that of Hastings and Sir John 
D’Oyley, would be an act of simple injustice to the 
two litter. From all we know of Francis, it is 
far more probable that he lied of set pm’pose, 
than that he and Hastings had merely misunder- 
stood each other. 

* A copy of the miinite containing these words had been for- 
warded to Pranois by HastiuBS the eTening before. 
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Be that as it may, it seemed impossihle for a 
man of lioiiour, however small Iiis regard for 
truth, to overlook the insult which Hastings hrtd 
so publicly offered him. When the Council 
was over, Francis called Hastings into a side 
room, and there challenged him to fight a duel on 
tne 17th. About sunrise of that flay the antago- 
nists faced each other, pistol in hand. They fired 
together. IIap])ily for India Hastings remained 
unhurt. Francis fell with a bnllet in his left side. 
Two hours later, Hastings learned that his rival 
“was in no manner of danger the shot having 
travelled round tlio backbone ivithout injuring it.’* 
Of the siarit in which Francis went forth to 
fight his rival, a characteristic story was after- 
wards told by one of his contemporaries, a lady 
who died some twenty years ago at a great age.f 
On the morning of the 17th August, Frauds was 
sipj)ing coffee in the verandah, when a crow ho])ped 
invitingly iicar him. With a well-aimed-shot from 
his pistol, he laid the intruder dead, exclaiming, 
“If my hand Avill only he as steady an hour 
hence, I shall be Governor-General of India to- 

* Gloig’s " Warren Hastings,” Vol. ii., Chap. 1 . “ Memoirs 
of Sir E. Impcy,” Oliap. 8. 

t Her name, 1 believe, was Mis. Ellerton, wbo died about 1PS7. 
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morrow.” 'W’htitevcr truth, there may he in this 
story, it is certain that Hastings’ aflvances to Ms 
woimded foe wci’e not met by the latter in a for- 
giving spirit. Oil the day of the duel, the former 
sent his secretary to see Francis, and to express the 
Governor-General’s desire to see him also ns soon 
as he was better. Some days afterwards Francis 
sent a mc.ssage declining the proffered visit, 
“ not from any remams of resentment, but from 
the consideration of what he owed to his own 
character.” He would treat Hastmgs vdth all 
respect, but their future intercourse must be con- 
fined to the Council table. 

Before the end of August, Francis was already 
preparing a reply to the minute which had pro- 
voked the duel. To that reply Hastmgs drew 
up a rejoinder, and the war of minutes went on 
between them until December, when Francis, 
after firing a last shot of ink and paper at his suc- 
cessful rival, sailed homewai’ds, to brew, in due 
time, fresh schemes of vengeance against the 
author of his past mishaps and disappointments. 

With his departm’e Hastings once more 
breathed freely. After six years of conflict, he 
could “ enjoy the triumph of a decided victory.” 
There was, indeed, “ a war, either actual or im- 
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pending, in every quarter, and -with every po-wer 
ill Hindostan.” He saw before liim an ex- 
hausted treasury, an accumulating debt,” a costly 
and vicious system, of administration, corruption 
rife in high places, trade impoverished, and “a 
countiy oppressed by private rapacity, and de- 
prived of its vital resources ” in order to feed 
the war, to furnish help of all lands to the other 
Presidencies, and to meet the call for private 
remittances to England. But Francis was gone 
at last, and with him all the worst evils of the 
moment. “ I shall have no competitor,” wrote 
Hastings, “to oppose my designs, to encourage 
disobedience to niy anthority, to write circular 
letters with copies of instruments from the Court 
of Directors proclaiming their distrust of me and 
denouncing my removal; to excite and foment 
popular odium against me ; to urge me to acts 
of severity, and then abandon and oppose me; 
to keep alive the expectation of impending 
changes ; to teach foreign states to counteract 
me, and to deter them from forming connexions 
with me. 1 have neither his emissaries in office 
to thwait me from system, nor my own depen- 
dents to presume on the rights of attachment. 
In a word, I have power, and I ivill employ it 
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during the interval in which the credit of it shall 
last, to retrieve past misfortunes, to i’emovo pre- 
sent dangers, and to re-establish the powers of 
the Company, and the safety of its possessions.”* 
There was no idle boasting in this language, 
nothing mean or selfish in the exultation thus 
expressed. It was the unchained eagle taking 
his first flight upwards into the free air. “ To 
reign is worth ambition” for pui-poses such as 
those which Hastmgs set himself to accomplish. 
The self-confidence which comes of self-hisight, 
bade liim rejoice in the prospect of wielding un- 
fettered power for great and patriotic ends. His 
term of office, which expired in 1778, had since 
been prolonged from year to year by a reluctant 
ministry and a hostile Court of Directors. They 
knew that England, begirt with enemies, could 
ill afford to loose so useful a leader at such a 
time. Hastings knew it also, and the knowledge 
gave him strength to discharge his duty to his 
country and his employers in the way that to him 
seemed best, with small regard for the clamour 
raised against him at home. How greatly he 
succeeded during the next three years in fulfiling 
his pledge to save India we have already seen. 

* Gloip-'s “Warren Hastincs," Vol. ii., Chap. 8. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

1781— l'^S3. 

The year 1781 opened for Hiistin£>’& on a troubled 
sea of clangers, difficulties, and distress. Haidar 
All was raging in the Carnatic, Goddard and 
Cauiac were still figbtmg the Maruthas, and 
French fleets were cruising in the Bay of Bengal. 
When he had sent Cainac to look after Sindia, 
had shipped off Coote’s soldiers to Madras, had 
started Pcarse’s Sepoys on their march through 
Orissa, and completed his bai’gaiu ivlth the Eajah 
of Berai', Hastings found the Bengal Treasury 
running very low. It was no time for standing 
upon trifles. Money must be raised somehow, if 
British India was to be saved. Among other 
sources of supply, he turned to the Eajah of 
Banaras, Chait Singh was the grandson of an 
adventurer, who had ousted his own patron and 
protector from the lordship of the district so 
named.* In 1775, Ms fief had been transferred 

* "Debates of tbe House of Lords on the Evidence delivered 
in the Trial of TVarren Haslmes,” p. 61. 
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by treaty from tlie NaArab of Oudh to the Com- 
pany. As a va-jijal of the Company he was bound 
to aid them with men and money hi times, of spe- 
cial need. Five lakhs of rupees — £50,000 — and 
two thousand horse was the quota which llast- 
tings had demanded of Iiim in 1780.’* 

In spite of a revenue of Imlf-a-million, of the 
great wealth stored up in his private coftei>, and 
of the splendid show which he always made in 
public, the Rajah pleaded poverty, and put off 
compliance with the demands of his hege lord. 
Hastmgs, for his part, would take no denial from 
one whose word could not be trusted, and whose 
recent acts seemed to betoken a spu’it wholly dis- 
affected to our rule. Chait Singh had repeatedly 
delayed the payment of his ordinary tribute ; his 
body-guard alone was larger than the force which 
Hastings required of him ; he was enrolling 
troops for some warlike purpose, and Hastings’ 
agents accused him of secret plottings with the 
Oudh Begams at Faizabad. Fowke himself had 
complained of the Rajah’s rudeness and evasions.^ 
Mai'kham, who replaced Fowke as Resident at 

* The &st demand for five laTtlis was made and long oraded 
in 1778. 

t “ bebales of the House of Lords," p. 61. 
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Banaras early in 1781, charged by Hastings to 
treat the Rajah us kindly, mildly, and civilly as 
he could, in vain entreated him to “make a show 
of obedience, by mustering even five hundred 
hoi’se.” In vain did Hastings himself reduce his 
demand to one thousand.’*' Chait Singh still 
sent evasive answers, and never furnished a single 
horseman. 

The Rajah, in fact, like a shrewd, selfiseekiug 
Hindu, was waiting upon circumstances, which 
at that time boded ill for his English neighbours. 
The Mai’athas, the French, or some other power 
might yet relieve him from the yoke of a ruler 
who restrained his ambition, and lectured him 
on the duty of preserving law and order among 
his own subjects. Of Ins self-seekmg, Hastings 
had learned a lesson in 1777, when the Rajah 
sent off a special messenger to Avorship, as he 
thought, the new-risen sun, in the person of Sir 
John Clavering. But before the messenger got 
near Calcutta, that sun had proved but a passmg 
meteor, and Hastings’ star once more ruled the 
Eastern sky. 

It has often been argued that, in his stern deal- 
ings with the Rajah of Banaras, Ilastmgs was 
* "Debates,” p. 30. 
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impellerl by malice and a desire for revenge. 
But the subsequent verdict of the House of Lords 
on this point, justifies itself to all -who have care- 
fully followed the facts of his life. Francis 
gloried in treasuring up a grudge, and repaying 
it with interest whenever he hud a chance. 
Hastings, on the contrary, never kno\vingly let 
his private feelings warp his public policy. No 
paltry peroonal motives seem to have entered into 
his treatment of Chait Singh. As a matter of 
policy, he determined to make an example of a 
contumacious vassal, whose conduct in that hour 
of need added a new danger to those which 
surrounded the English in India. A heavy fine 
would teach the Kajah to obey orders, and help 
betinios to hll his own treasury ivith the sinews 
of war. Such in other words was the pmq)ose 
avowed by Hastings himself in the paiJer which 
records his journey to Bandras, and what came 
of it. 

Chait Singh had already tried upon the 
Governoi’- General those arts which in Eastern 
countries people of all classes employ against each 
other without a blush. He had sent Hastings a 
peace-offering of two lakhs — £20,000. Hastings 
took the money, but reserved it for the Com- 
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jjany’s use.* Presently he received an offer of 
twenty lakhs for the public service. But Hast- 
ings was in no mood for further compromise in 
evasion of his former demands. He Avould be 
satisfied with nothing less than half a million in 
quittance of all dues. In July, 1781, he set 
out, -with Wheeler’s concurrence, for the Rajah’s 
capital ; his head fuU of schemes for the salva- 
tion of British India, and the punishment of all 
who thwarted his efforts to that end. 

His wife accompanied him as far as Monghir 
on the Ganges. Leaving her to recruit her 
health in that pleasant spot,f he went on towards 
the Holy City of the Hindu.s. Trnvellmg, as he 
preferred to do, ivith a small escort and as little 
parade as possible, he anived on the IGtli Au- 
gust at the populous and stately city which over- 
hangs, with a rich confusion of temples, palaces, 
and ghats, or bathing-stau’s, one of the noblest 
reaches of the great Indian ilver. On his way 
tliither, at Baxur, the recusant Rajah had come 

Wilson’s lTote in Chap. 7, Book v. of Mill’s History, 
t “ Monghir stands on a rocky proraontoiy, with the broad 
river on botli sides, forming two buys, beyond one of which the 
llajmahal hills are visible, and the olhor is bounded by tho 
nearer range of Curruckpoor.” — Heber’s, Indian Journal, Vol. 1, 
Chap. X. The place is noted for its cutlery and lirearms. 
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to meet him, with a large rctimie, in the hope of 
softening the heart of the great Lord Sahib. He 
even laid his turban on Hastings’ lap. But no 
such display of real or seeming contrition could 
now turn the latter aside from his fixed purpose. 
With the haughtmess of an ancient Roman, Hast- 
ings declined his prayer for a private interview. 
On the day after his arrival at Banaras, the 
Governor-General forwarded to Chait Singh a 
paper stating the gi-ounds of complaint against 
him, and deiuaiidmg an explanation on each 
point. The Rajah's answer seemed to Hastings 
“ so oflensive in style and unsatisfactoiy in sub- 
stance;” it was full, in fact, of such transparent, 
or, as Lord Thui’low afterwards called them, 
“impudent”' falsehoods,^ that the Govci-nor- 
Geueral issued orders for placing the Rajah under 
arrest. 

Early the next morning, Chait Singh was 
quietly aiTested in his own palace. Hastings 
received from the prisoner a submissive message ; 
and Markham, who had gone to visit him, brought 
back a favourable report. But the Rajah was 
neither submissive nor asleep. That veiy day 
he sent off messengers to the Begams at Faiza- 
* « Debates of the IIouso of liords, &o.,” p. 31. 
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bad.'*^ Meanwhile his armed vetainei-s were dock- 
ing into the city from his strong castle of Itain- 
uagar, on the opposite bank. Mixing with the 
populace, they provoked a tumult, in which the 
two companies of Sepoys guarding the prisoner 
were cut to pieces. With unloaded muskets and 
emjitj^ pouches — ^for tiiesunmunitiouhad been for- 
gotten — the poor men fell like sheep belorc their 
butchers. Two more companies, in marching to 
their aid through the nai-row streets, were nearly 
annihilated. During the tumult Chait Singh 
quietly slipped out of the ptdace, dropped by a 
rope of turbans into a boat beneath, and crossed 
in safety to Ramnagar. 

Hastings has been blamed for rashness in en- 
tering the Rajah's capital with so small a force. 
But “the best-laid scliemes of mice and men gang 
aft agley,” and the massacre of the Sepoys was 
ob\dously due to the fault of their own officers. 
His po.sition, however, was critical enough. If 
Chait Singh’s followei’s had not shared betimes 
their master’s flight across the river, Hastings, 
with his hand of thirty Englishmen and fifty 
Sepoys, might have paid very dearly for the 
sudden miscarriage of his plans. But the rabble 
* " Debatas," p. 63. 
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of Baniiras had no leader, and troops from the 
nearest gan’isous were already marcliing to the 
rescue of a Governor whom the whole aimiy 
regarded with loving pride. Among the first who 
reached liim was the pliant Popham, bringing 
with him several hundred of his o^vn Sepoys. 
Trusty messengers carried the news of Hastings’ 
danger, and orders for help to Chunar, Lucknow, 
and Mirzapur. In other letters he assured his 
wife of his OAvn safety, and told Wheeler aU he 
had done, and was doing, to bring matters to a 
prosperous issue. 

In the midst of his danger, increased as it was 
by risings in Oudh, and the murderous defeat 
of Mny-offre’s headlong attack on Edxnnagar on 
the 17th, Hastings quietly wrote off to Colonel 
Muir his last instructions concerning the treaty 
which he was then negotiating with Sindia. Find- 
ing himself still in danger, he withdi-cw by night 
to the river-fortress of Chunar.* Meanwhile 
Colonel Morgan was hurrying down without 

* This flifjlit gave rise to the following well-known couplet 
Ghord par haudali. hAUii zin, 

Jaldi bMg gaya “W a t i ea' Haatltt .” 

Whicli may be rendered — 

“ Saddle on elephant, howdoh on stoed, 

Eode Wa*ren Hastings, away with speed." 

17 
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orders from Cawnpore, and the Navrab of Ondh 
made lai’ge offers of help, which Hastings proudly- 
declined. In the same spirit, he “rejected evoiy 
advance from Chait Singh, even when he had 
40,000 men in arms, and I had not 2,000 to 
oppose them.” 

At one time the Eajali's forces were only a 
fe-w miles from Chunar. But the beginning of 
September found Popham strong enough to open 
a campaign, which speedily avenged the slaugh- 
ters at Banaras and Ramnagar, and carried Hast- 
ings back into the full stream of richly-earned 
success. Before the end of September the Rajah’s 
troops had been routed at every point, and he 
himself had fled for shelter to his last stronghold 
at Bijigarh, on the hills ovadooldng the Son. 
Seeing no safety for himself even thei’e, he 
escaped, with the bulk of his treasure, into Bun- 
dalldiand. The capture of Bijigarh on the 10th 
Hovembci’, closed the brief but brilliant cam- 
paign. The booty, amounting to £400,000, was 
at once divided among the captors ; and Hastings 
lost his only chance of replenishing his treasury 
at the expense of Chait Singh.* He consoled 


* Stubbs’s “ Bengal Artillery,” Vol. 1, Chap.ii Some band- 
some presents which the oiHoers Ibrwa^ed for Mr. and Mrs 
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himself and improved the Company’s finances, hy 
bestowing the rebel’s forfeit lorclship on his 
nephew, and doubling the tribute hitherto ex- 
acted. 

He was more successful in accomplishing 
another object of his journey up the country. 
Owmg partly to his. own misconduct, but chieflj’- 
to the hard conditions imposed by Francis and 
his colleagues in 1775, the Nawab-Vazir of Oudh 
was sinking deeper and deeper into the Com- 
pany’s debt. In six years, that debt had grown 
to a million and a half, chiefly on account of the 
British garrisons which, in the face of passing 
dangers and probable needs, could not with safety 
be ■withdrawn or reduced. The Governor- Gene- 
ral was in sore want of money for a war on which 
hung the fate of British India. Asaf-ad-daula 
for his part saw no •way but one out of his grow- 
ing difficulties. If Hastings would not relieve 
him of the burden of maintainmg even one brigade, 
he might perhaps agree to the hkiwah’s proposals 
for recovei’ing some of the estates and treasures, 
which Hastings’ old colleagues had unfinrly witli- 
held from him. 

Hastings, sent back by the former. Gleig’s "'Warren 
Hastings,” Vol. 'i, Chap. is. 
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Wliile he was yet at Chuniir, Hastings received 
a visit from the Nawab. He listened to the 
Nawsih’s proposals witli a I’eadincss sharpened by 
his financial straits, and by his knowledge of the 
active part which the Oudli Prhicessos had taken 
in the rebellious movements of Chaifc Singh.* 
Their intrigues had fui'nished him with a good 
excuse for repairing, to the Company’s advantage, 
the injustice done by his council six years before. 
With a sense, it may be, of grim satisfaction at 
the prospect of undoing the work of his old enemy 
Francis, he agreed to sanction the arrangement 
once more proposed by his embarassed ally. He 
even jH'omisod, if all went avoH, to relieve the 
Hawab of all charges for the maintenance of an 
English brigade. 

The course adopted, says Macaulay, was 
“simply this, that the Governoi’- General and the 
Nawab-Vizier should join to rob a third party j 
and the thu’d party Avhom they determined to 
rob, was the parent to one of the robbers.” To 
this neat epigrammatic statement of the case it is 
enough to say in answer, that the robbery was 

* Soldiers of the Begams had been found among the prisoners 
tahen at Falita, and the cooniry around Foizabad tras openly 
hostile to the Enslish. 
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committed in 1775, l)y the parent upon the son. 
AVhat Hastings agreed to do, was simply to en- 
courage the person robbed in his schemes for 
rccoverfiig the stolen goods. Neither in law, nor 
in fact, had the Jlcgams any right to the property 
which Asaf-ad'daultt had been compelled by the 
Calcutta Council to leave in their possesion. His 
obligations under the compact of 1775 were can- 
celled by their recent plottings with Chait Singh, 
if not by the abholute failure of his financial 
I'esources. 

After hi.s return to Lucknow, the Nawiih- 
Vazir began to shrink fi-om cariying out against 
his mother and grandmother an agreement which 
affected his OAvn favourites also. But the Gover- 
nor-General pinned him, to his promises by threat- 
ening to withdmAv his Resident and the English 
troops from Uudh, and to leave the Nawab en- 
tirely to his own devices.* Middleton, who had 
once more replaced Bristow at Lucknow, was 
ordered to stand no more nonsense from our 
weak-minded hut cunning ally. Hastuigs had 
already learned enough to convince him that the 
Begams deserved no special mercy at them kins- 
man’s hands. It was sho-wn by evidence, which 

* " Debates of the House of Lords," &o,, p. 110. 
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afterwards satisfied liis judges in tlie liouse of 
Lords, that tliey had helped the Uajah of Banaras 
with men and money, and had otherwise abetted 
his revolt against the English. In order that the 
evidence might be duly attested, Impey, who was 
leisurely travelling 'with his wife up country, 
partly for his health, partly in discharge of his 
duties as Judge of the Sadr Dewani Adalat, pro- 
ceeded at his friend’s request to Lucknow. The 
taking of affidavits in support of Hastings’ 
“ Nai’ralive ” of the late rebellion was a simple 
process conducted by Impey in the character, not 
of a judge or a magistrate, but merely of an Eng- 
lishman acquainted with the simplest forms of 
law.* Being near the spot, for he had abeady 
reached Banaras, the Chief Justice readily agreed 
to oblige his friend, and see something of India 
beyond Bahar, by extending his travels into 
Oudh. With the contents of the affidavits he 
had nothing to do. His only care was to see the 
documents regularly attested before one who 
claimed “some reputation as a lawyei',” and knew 
the difficulties which surrounded Hasting both in 
India and at home. 

Headers of ilacaulay will do weU to mark tho 
* " Memoirs of Sir E. Impoy,” Chap. ix. 
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astounding folly -which turned this net of extra- 
judicial courtesy into one more evidence of 
Impey’s shame. The essa 5 dst’s picture of th(' 
Chief Justice hurrying to Lucknow “as first as 
relays of jralanquin-bearers could carry him,” anfl 
taking a host of affida-vits which he did not, and 
some of wliich he could not, read, in order that 
“he might give, in an irregular manner, that 
sanction which in a regular manner he could not 
give, to the crimes of those who had recently 
hired him,” is drawn entirely from that warm 
Celtic imagination which its author shared -with 
Burke and Sheridan. It differs as widely from 
the plant truth of the matter, as a novel by Victor 
Hugo differs from the fents of ordinary life.* 

On his return to Calcutta, before the end of 
1781, Impey was thanked by the Supreme Coun- 
cil for the trouble he had incurred ; and Hastings 
himself, who with his wife returned thither some 
weeks later,f received from his colleagues an 
address of congratulation for the results achieved 
by him at Banaras, Ghunar, and Lucknow. 

By that time — ^February 1782 — ^the Nawab of 

* Let me remark by tlie way, that Impey was a good Persian 
and Arabic scholar, spoke Bengali if npt Findostani fluently, 
and look bis MunsM with him. (Memoirs of Sir 15. Impey), 

t They had remained at Banaras from. October till Januai-y. 
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Oudh had been induced to carry out the jdcdges 
given under his hand in the previous September. 
His Euglish troops had entered tlie palace at 
Faizabiid, and the two eunuchs who managed 
the Begains’ airairs had been compelled, by 
hunger and confinement in chains, to disgorge 
some part of the wealth entrusted to their keep- 
ing by the late Nawab. Of the money thus 
obtained, more than half a million was at once 
paid into the Company’s treasury, and the balance 
still due Avas presently recovered out of the 
revenues of cei’tain Jnigirs or fiefs, Avhich Asaf- 
ad-daula at length took courage to reclaim from 
their former holders for the good of the State. 

For some months longer the hapless ennuchs 
were kept in bondage by their own master, in the 
hope of squeezing more money out of their suf- 
feiTugs, and their fears of yet harsher treatment 
to come. The Begams, also, were carefully 
watched, aud their freedom limited to tlie palace 
precincts. Some fuidJicr payments Avere thus 
extracted, by a process Avhich seemed humane 
in comparison Avith the usual practice of Eastern 
princes. The ladies in the palace suflFered no 
real hardship, and even the eunuchs Avere tree to 
receive visitors, to Avalk in their own garden, and 
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to cfit ■without stint of the food theii’ servants 
cooked for them. Alter a few months then* 
fetters were taken oft’.*' At last, the Governor- 
General himself interfered to stay all further 
proceedings on the Xawab’s part ; and early in 
December, 1782, the i»ri.9onei’s were finally set 
free. Tlie Begams lived to send Hastings “ strong 
letters of friendship and commiseration,” says 
Mr. Gleig, during his subsequent trial before the 
House of Lords. The }'ounger of them was 
“alive and hearty, and very rich,” when Lord 
Valcntia visited Lucknow in 1803. “ Well, fat, 
and enormously rich,” are the words he uses in 
describing one of the euuuchs, on whose silver- 
ings Biirke had descanted inth his wonted elo- 
quence many years betbre.f 

In the whole course of these transactions, no 
just ground can be alleged for the blame which 
was afterwai'ds imputed to the Governor-General, 
as if he was answerable for the means adopted 
by the Nawab-Yazlr to carry out the agreement 
signed at Chunar. 

The resumption of the Jaigirs, was a stroke of 

* "Wilson’s Note to Mill, Boot 6, OUap Tiii. 
t Lord Talentia’s Travels, quoted in Memoirs of Sir E. 
Impey," Chap. be. 
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policy demauclcfl in the intci-ests of Oudh itselfy 
and eflected under conditions which loft no room 
for just complaint. ^ The sanction which Hast- 
ings gave to the spoiling of the Begams, might 
oifer his enemies a new handle for reviling, a] id 
furnish casuists Avith a theme for endless debate. 
But he can hardly bo held accountable for “tor- 
tures ” Avhich Avere never inflicted, or wliich im- 
partial persons Avould describe in milder terms- 
The Kingdom of Ouflli had not yet become a 
British Province, nor was it the part of a vtise 
statesman to meddle with eveiy detail of the 
measures adojited by his ally. 

On one point only in this connexion does Hast- 
ings seem to have, for a moment, ovcrbtPi)ped the 
boimds of a wise foi'bearance. In 1780, Faiznlla 
Khan, the Rohilla Nawub of liampur, had been 
requii'ed, at Plastings’ suggestion, to furnish 

5.000 horse for the general defence of the Nawab’s 
and our frontiers. Displeased at an offer of only 

3.000 fr’om a chief so prosperous and powerful, 
Hastings agreed at Chundr to the Nawdb-Yazir’s 
proposal that FaizuUa Khan should be dispossessed 
of bis Jaigir. Ho afterwai’ds oAvned that, in a 

* Jaiffirs yrere estates held upon condition of miliiaiy servieo, 
and lial^ at any moment to be resinned. 
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moment of great alarm and anxiety, he had too 
readily assented to the J7awab’s reqiiest. His 
assent, however, had at least been guarded by an 
express provision that the Hawab’s plans should 
stand over for execution at some future date. In 
spite of impatient letters from Asaf-ad-daula, he 
still sought for a comjiromise which might secure 
his retreat from a false position, and enable the 
Nawab-Vazir to ])ay another instalment of his 
debt to the Company. At length, in the begin- 
ning of 1783, his envoy, !Major Pahner, carried 
through an agreement which secured the jaigir 
to Faizulla Khan and his heirs for ever, fi-ee of 
aU liability to furnish troops for his master’s ser- 
vice, in return for a money payment of fifteen 
lakhs, or d^l50,000.* This sum -was duly paid 
into the Calcutta treasury, and the Nawab of 
Eampiir died in 1794, leaving rich estates and a 
large treasiue to his heirs. 

Had Hastings been half as greedy and unscru- 
pulous as his enemies declared him to be, he 
might have reaped a golden harvest fi’om the 
needs or arts of his native friends. He might 
have retunied to England “rich beyond the 
dreams of averice,” fai’ richer than any of the 
* 'Wilson’s Notes to Mill, Book t. Ohap. viii. 
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retired Xtibobs, Avhom Englislimcn had been -wont 
to coiitemjilate with initialed awe and deribion. 
TJie Nawab of Oudli, for instance, had lately- 
offered him a present of ten hilclis of rupees, or 
i;i00,000. Instead of pocketing the money, 
Hastings informed the Com't of Directors that he 
had kept it for their service, adding a re(|uest that 
he might, as a special mark of their approval, be 
allowed to keep it fur himself. Yet even this, 
which ought rather to tell in his favour, was 
afterwards turned to his discredit. Although 
eveiy anna of this money was duly expended in 
the joublio service, tlic fact of its acceptance 
formed one of the charge.s on which Hastings was 
to be impeached by the Commons, and acquitted 
by the Lords. 

In the course of the year 1782, Hastings had 
to play the pnrt of peccemaker between Lord 
Macartney and Sir Eyre Coote. The Governor 
of Madras complained of the old Genertil’s inso- 
lence towards himself and his colleagues, and 
Coote complained of their constant inattention to 
his demands for help. Hastings soothed the 
latter with kind words and wise counsels, and 
persuaded the former to saci’ifice his pride to the 
public interest. In the midst of his efforts to 
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secure the triumph of our arms in Southern India, 
to break down the last bamei’s of Mai’iitha hos- 
tility, to cany out reforms in Oudh and Bandras, 
to improve the salt and opium revenues of Bengal, 
and to inspire the people with a growing’ confi- 
dence in his finu yet temperate rule, he was 
seized for the first time in bis public career Avith 
a long and serious illnef«s, which delayed for 
months the completion of Ids schemes of adminis- 
trative and financial reform. His own recovery 
Avas folloAved by Wheeler’s ilhiess ; but the next 
year found him still hopdful and hard at work.''- 

* Gleig’a “ Memoirs," Vol. iii., Chaps, i. & ii. 
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1783—1786. 

By this time new stonns were brewing in Eng- 
land against the dauntless and proud-soulcd states- 
man, whose achievements in India fonned the one 
bright spot in the picture of England’s losing or 
unfruitful struggles with a world in aims. The 
raucour of Francis, who might have sat for 
Milton’s Belial, or given Pope ideas for his por- 
trait of Lord Henry, was already doing its poi- 
sonous work. Hastings had already heard of 
the censures passed on him by a Committee of 
the Commone, and read, with a smile of bitter 
scorn, the letters which told him how his enemies 
at the India House were engaged in driving those 
censures home. Early in ^73, his steady friend 
and fellow worker, Tmpey, received the order for 
his recal, as voted by the House of Commons in 
the previous May. This was another shaft from 
Francis’ quiver. Hastings himself had just been 
rebuked by the Court of Directors for his 
treatment of Ohait Singh j and they had even 
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gone the length of recalling him, when the Court 
of Proprietors came once more to the rescue of 
their old favourite. a large majority they 
forced the Directors to rescind their vote, and 
appointed a committee to watch over the Com- 
pany’s interests in the coining conflict with a 
ho'.tile House of Commons. 

To the strictures of the India House upon his 
conduct, Hastings replied in terms of just indig- 
nation and manly scorn. He had heen ni’raigned 
before “the whole body of the peojde of Eng- 
land ” for “ acts of such complicated aggravation 
that, if they were true, no punishment short of 
death could atone for the iujuiy which the in- 
terest and credit of the public had sustained in 
them.” To every statement made on behalf of 
Chait Sing he gave a fiat denial. “ The man,” 
he added, “ whom you have thus ranked among 
the princes of India will be astonished when he 
hcai'S of it — at an elevation so unlooked for ; nor 
less at the independent rights winch he avIII 
not knoAv how to assert, unless the example 
which you thought it consistent -svith justice, 
however opposite to policy, to show, of becom- 
ing his advocate against your own interests, 
should inspire any of your own servants to 
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become his advisers and instructors.” In spite 
of the difficulties wliich, thanks to the prwers at 
home, had beset him in the last eleven years, ‘‘ I 
please myself,” he said, “with the lu)pe that, in the 
annals nf your dominions which shall lie written 
after the extinctiou of prejudice, this term of its 
administration will ajipear not the least conducive 
to the interests of the Company, nor the least re- 
flective of the honour of the British name.” He 
called upon the Court to attest the patience and 
temper with which he had liorne all the indig- 
nities heaped upon liim “in a long service.’’ 
Gratitude to his original masters and most indul- 
gent patrons, had hitherto kept him faithful to his 
trust. Now, however, in tlie midst of formidable 
dangers, which his government had thus far suc- 
cessfully encountered, the Du'cctors had chosen 
that very season to “ amiihilate its constitutional 
powers.” It only, therefore, remained for him 
to “ declare, as I now most formally do, that 
.... it is my intention to resign your service 
as soon as I can do it without prejudice to your 
affairs, after the allowance of a competent time 
for your choice of a person to succeed me ; and 
to declare that if, in the intermediate time, you 
shall proceed to order the restoration of Eajah 
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Cheyte Singh to the zemindaiy iVora wliich he 
WH-s dibinissed, tor crimes ot’ the greate'^t eiior- 
mity, and j^our council shall resolve to execute 
the order, I will instantly give up niy station and 
the service.”'’ 

Happily for India, the challenge thus boldly 
flung doAvn in Jlarch, 1783, wa'< not yet to lie 
taken up. Ch.ait Singh reinamod in coinfoitable 
exile at Gwiili.ir, and D.anara^ pri'sently became a 
Biitish district. Hastings staid on for nearly two 
years longer, chafing under new annoyances, but 
determined, if he could, to see the gre.it game of 
Indian politics fairly ]>layed ou t. Of his colleagues 
in CouucU, not even Wheeler could stiU be trusted, 
to follow his lead, and the friendly understand- 
ing Avith Lord Macartney hud ukeady pas&ed into 
a bitter feud. The Governor of Madras, perhaps 
Avith good reason, refused to reiiishate the Unwdb 
of Arkot in the management of his oAvn revenues, 
rebelled Avith less reason against eA'^ery order re- 
ceived from Calcutta, and poisoned the minds of 
the Court of Directors Avith unfair complaints 
against the Goveruor-Gener.al. Plastings’ own 
agents at Lucknow and Bandras aa'cic replaced 
by nominees of the India House. At home, a 

* Auber’s “ Erlti&li Power in India," 1, Chap. id. 
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succession of new ministries, from that of Tiock- 
ingliam to tliut of Fox and Lord North, brought 
liim no real increase of political strength, although 
for a few months his friend and schoolfellow, 
Lord Shelburne, guided the helm of state hi the 
room of his late chief, the Marquis of llock- 
higliam. 

Jn the spring of 1783, Lord Shelburne was 
succeeded by the cofdition ministry of Fox and 
Lord North, in which a secondary place was 
found for Burke. The conjunction boded no 
good for Hastings or the Etist India Company. 
But the King himself held sti’ong opniions on the 
folly of recalling the foremost man in British 
India from a post which still demanded his saving 
presence. His intense dislilce of Fox and his 
IVliig followers, had much to do Avith the subse- 
quent ovei'throw of a ministry, whose India Bill 
aimed at transferring the Government of India 
from the Company to seven Dmectors named by 
the Mulistry, and irremovable by the CroAvn.* 
In spite of Burke’s eloquence and a majority in 
the House of Commons, the BiU was rejected by 

Sir G. Lewis ontlic “Administrations of Great Britain," p.C8, 
Tliuy were to to removable by an address from ParHamont 
only. Auber’s “ Britisli Power in India,” Vol. 1, Cbap. rii. 
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the Lords in Dcccinher, and the next year op(>ned 
on the the long and eventful ministry of AVUliam 
Pitt. 

In the previous November the Court of Pro 
prietors had carried, all but unanimously, a formal 
vote of thanks to Hastings for his long and in- 
valuable services. For the moment Ilastingp,’ 
star was again dominant. To him and his friends 
the defeated iliuiatiy gave nearly all the credit 
for their own doAvnfal, and even the Court ol Direc- 
tors began to look more kuidly on the ruler who 
had just lirought his treaty with the Marathas to 
a triumphant issue. Among the new iMinisters 
Hustings reckoned a few powerful, and one or 
two staunch friends. Even Duudas seems fur 
the moment to have been dazzled by the latest 
proofs of Hastings’ ability in managing a great 
war, and wiiming an important peace. “His 
relief and sujpport of the Carnatic, his impi’ove- 
ment of the revenues of Bengal, his spirit and 
activity, claim every degree of prai&e that I can 
bestow upon him, and every support that his 
Majestys ministers can afford him.”* 

Meanwhile, in spite of many annoyauces, and 
the effects of his late illness upon his own healtli, 

Gleig’s “ Warren Hastings,” Vol. 3, OLap. ir. 
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Hastings -worked away, as he best coiild, at the 
business wliieh still required his care. In order 
to strengthen his influence at the Court of Delhi, 
aufl forestal the designs of the Mar/ithas in that 
direction, he had sent two envoys, in 1783, to 
the Imperial City. Their reports convinced him 
of Shah Alam’s readiness to renew his fiiendship 
with his old allies, in preference to accepting the 
dangerous ovcrtui'es of Mahdaji Sindia. But 
Hastings, once more hampered by opposing col- 
leagues, could not mterfere to any good effect ; 
and the harassed Emperor prepared to bow down 
before the advancing shadow of Mardtha great- 
ness.* 

Before the end of 1873, Hastings took affec- 
tionate leave of Impey, who, with his -wife and 
children, at length set off on his homeward 
voyage, sped by the farewell greetings of many 
friends and well-wishers, high and low. Among 
tliose fidends was Sir AViUiam Jones, the groat ^ 
Sanskrit schohn, who had only that year arrived 
at Calcutta to I’cplace one of Impey’s colleagues, 
removed by death in 1779. In the following 
January Hastings had to undergo the pain of part- 
ing from his own wife. Through years of incessant 
* Keene’s "M-oelral Empire," Book 3, Cliap, iv. 
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care and ti’oulde, and vexatious strife, ^ilrs. ITa^t- 
iugs Iiad been the very pole-star of bis being ; in 
Mr. Gleig’s own words, “ his friend, his confi- 
dant, Ids solace, his supreme delight.” During 
the outbreak at Banaras, his first thought had 
been of her, his chief anxiety to keep her from 
feeling anxious on lus account. At that time 
she was still an invalid, and since then her health 
had continued to decline. But the war with 
France, and the boldness of Suffrein’s cruisers, 
delayed her dejiarture, as it had delayed that of 
the Chief Justice. With the return of peace 
Hastings would no longer consent to put off his 
wife’s return home. On the 10th January, 1784, 
he “left the Atlas under sad” for England, and 
went back to Calcutta resolved to follow his wife 
before the year’s end. 

He had hoped, indeed, to leave India with 
Mrs. Hastings. But new reasons for waiting a 
year longer presented themselves to him in the 
meanwhile. The peace with Tippu was stiH to 
ratify ; the quarrel Avith Lord Macartney still 
raged Avith small hope of adjustment ; a famine 
had broken out in Upper India which threatened 
to aftect Bengal ; and tlie affairs of Oudh, mis- 
managed by Bristow, the Company’s chosen 
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aociit, coiled for IIafetiii«s’ fiirllicv interference. 
Early ill 1784, Bristow was recall* -d. About tlic 
middle of February llabtin^a, ivith Ibe consent 
of his Council, .stiirted on his last, tour up the 
country to Baiuiras .and Lucknow. At Baiiuraa 
ho received an intcre.sthig report from his j’fnino' 
ldnsm.an. Captain Turner, whom he had de- 
spatched the jvar before on another mission io 
the Lama of Tibet. Jn the interval betAveen his 
mission and that of Bogle, Hastings had kept up 
a friendly iiitercourse Avith the Tibetan llajuh of 
Bhutan. From Turner himself, ho had nliA-ndy 
learned at Fatnn the story of his jouniey to Teshii 
Liinibo, and of liis visit to the infant Lama at the 
monastery of Terpaling.’' 

llis stay at LiicknoAV extended from April to 
the latter part of August. Buiing that time he 
succeeded in rescuing the NuAvab-Vazir’s fiiianees 
from utter Avreek, and placing his govcnuiient in 
the hands of tAvo able and trustworthy ministers. 
At Faizahad he made friend, s of the lihely de- 
spoiled Begams, by restoring them a part of their 
forfeited Jaigira. Among those Avho sought his 
countenance at LiickiioAv, Avas the Shahzi'ida, or ' 
Prince JaAA4n Bakht, heir to the once honoured 
■* Itfailttiam’s "Narrotivo,” lutrofluclioT'- 
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throno of Ilaatinga took a fancy to his 

visiloi’, and would have helped him, if he could, 
to rescue his father from the hands of traitors at 
home, and the wiles of his Maratha neighbours. 
But his oolleagues at Calcutta still shrank from 
the bolder policy which ■would have saved the 
House of Bdbar from final collapse. With such 
help as Hastings was free to give him in men and 
money, tin* Shahzada afterwards returned in safety 
to his iiither’s ciipilal. Ila.sting8 could only advise 
him to look to Sindia for protection against the 
dangers which surrounded the Em])eror in his 
own city.’*' 

Early in So])tcmbor, Hastings was sailing doivn 
the broad flood of the rain-swollen Ganges to 
Bandrns. In a letter to his wife, he describes 
the incidents of his voyage, the damage done, 
through careless boatmen, to his “beautiful 
budgerow ; ” the receipt of letters from England, 
wbicli aunonucod the overthrow of his enemies 
and the rc-establishment of his own reputation ; 
his Imef stay with kmd friends at Chundr ; his 
arrival at Banaras ; his state of health, bodily and 
mental ; and the joy -ndtli which he received “ a 

* Koono’B “ MorIiuI ’Empire,” Book 2, Chap. iv. Gleig's 
“ ’Warren. Hnslings,” ’V’ol, 3, Chap, rii, 
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short hilt blessed letter,” h’oni Mrs. Hastin_c,’S, 
Avritten ofl’ St Helena in May. Of his Avay of 
life he says, “ I eat sparingly ; I never sup, and 
am generally in bed by ten. I breakfast at six. 
I bathe with cold water daily, and Avhile T was 
at Lucknow, twice a day, using soorcys* cooled 
Aviih ice. Though niy mind has laboured under 
a constant and severe load, yet the busine.s8 Avhich 
has occupied it has beoir light with no variety to 
draw my attention different ways, and with little 
vexation. To these may be added, that unless 
everybody was in a conspiracy to deceive me, all 
ranks of people Avero pleased, not because I did 
good, but because I did no ill.” 

Jlis references to the Shahzada, Avho had accom- 
panied him so far on his Avay home, bear Avitnoss 
alike to the good qualities of a lunicc “Avhose 
character gains instead of losmg by acqtiaintaace,” 
and to the deep reluctance Avith which Hastings 
had to play the part of a mere adAUser. A good 
deal of the letter deals with “public concerns,” 
which Hastings discusses freely Avith his Marian, 
dAvelling especially on his reasons for coming 
homo soon, even Avith an income barely equal to 
his wants. “ What a letter,” he adds, “ have I 
* Largo jars of porous clay, moro iwoperly •writtau “ Saraas.” 
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■wl’ittcu ; and who that read it without the direc- 
tion would buspcct it to be written l)y a fond hus- 
band to his beloved udfe?” To this letter ho 
adds a postscript, written some days later, in 
which he declares himself “the happiest man 
living,” because he had just received another 
letter from his wife. 

Onhis previous journey from Bahh.sar to Bauaras, 
he had boon saddened by the traces of the long- 
prevalent drought, and “ fatigued ” by the com- 
plaints of bufliorers who overywhei’C thronged his 
path. Within the (aty of Bauiiras he had found 
niattcTs well ordered under the able control of 
Mohammad Keza Khun ; but the adjacent pro- 
vince seemed to have sulFcred, not only from famine, 
but from official misdeeds. At the time of his 
next visit, things wore a more cheerful look. 
The bare brown fields were green with the piT)- 
mise of a rich harvest, and the measures he had 
taken to reform past abuses were already bear- 
ing fruit. 

The news of Wheeler’s death quickened his 
return to Calcutta. On the 21st October, he 
took leave of the Shahzdda, and set out next 
morning from the Holy City, reaching Calcutta 
on the 4th of the next month. Awaiting him 
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■vvtis a letter from the Court of J )ircctors, “as un- 
plcasuig as any that I ever received Cvom that 
body ill the time of Gciiorsil Claveriug.” They 
scolded him, among other things, for drawing 
bills upon the home treasury in aid of funds for 
the yearly invcstiuent/* This let ter, I'ollowed 
by the tidings of Pitt’s India Bill, dcciderl liini to 
leave India without more delay. He was “lite- 
rally sick of suspense.” II is friends at home 
urged him to stay on for the present ; hut symp- 
toms of Ilia old fever warned him to go betimes, 
and a study of the provisions of Pitt’s Bill con- 
vinced him that his resignation was “expected 
and desired.” Ou the 20th of December he 
writes to tell his wife, of whose safe arrival in 
England ho has just heard, that, ns soon as his 
colleague ]\Iacphcrson shall have pledged himself 
to respect his arrangements with the Kawub of 
Oudh, he will ]>repare for his voyage home. 
“ This point settled, it is determined absolutely. 
I will wait for no advices. They have given me 
my freedom and opened the road to my happi- 
ness.” 

He had taken his passage in the Barrington as 
early as November. On the 22nd of that month 
* Auber’s “British Pottot in India,’’ Chap. xiii. 
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lie Avrotc 1o ^rnrii the Coiu-t of Directors of his 
linn iiiteiitioji, u't thinos then stood, to iTtnru to 
Eiioliind, iis soon iis the Bd) ringion could be <rot 
roiuty to sftil. Oil the lOlh of the following 
JaiiUiiiy, he informed them that he would hand 
the goverumont over to Macphersoii by the end 
of the month. His pnqio^.c of returning home 
lijul evidently been strengtliened by certain ho])es 
which his wife’s Icttcis had lately raised withm 
him. “ At this instant,” ho wrote to her on the 
2Gth December, I havi' but one wish, and a little 
one !mne\ed to it ; and 0 God, grant them !” 
And on (lie 10th Jaiumry, 1785, he tells her of 
his “desire to be gone before any advices can 
arrive from England, for a reason which I cannot 
trust to Avriting, but Avhich you, my Marian, Avill 
applaud, and the public ought to applaud, if they 
knew it.” Mrs. Hastings, he thought, was about 
to become a mother. 

One of his last acts as Governor- General Avas 
to n'vicAvthe troops which, under Colonel Pearse, 
h.ad borne their part so bravely in the Aiair Avith 
Haidar. As he rode in a plain blue coat, with 
head uncovered, along the diminished ranlcs of 
Avar-Avoru Sepoys, dressed in motley and patched 
uniforms, the cheers that greeted him were 
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aTYionjv the brightest memories he cnmecl home. 
The ai’iny, indcocl, as Miicaulay has well said, 
“ loved hun as armies have seldom loved any but 
the greatest chiefs who have led them to victory,” 
Swords of honour were bestowed by liim on 
Pearse and two of his oiBcers ; and the Colonel, 
whom he was “proud to call his friend,” Avas 
requested publicly to thank all under his com- 
mand for sei’viccs which the Governor-Greneral 
never could forget. Nor were the clainw of 
Goddard’s victorious soldiers, Avbom Colonel 
Morgan had led back to Catvnpore, overlooked. 
Every sepoy who had served in Southem or 
Western India received a medal, and to each 
2)etty officer and private, European or native, in 
either army, was granted an increase of his 
monthly pay.* 

Amidst aU the cares and difficulties of his gi'eat 
post, Hastings had shown himself a steady patron 
of the pursuit of knOAvledgo and the arts tliat 
tend to humanise life. Under his ausihces, 
Major Pennell and a hand of able and enter- 
prising surveyors, carried on, over a Avidcr field, 
the survey Avork begun by Clive. Tlieir re- 
searches Avere extended even to Cochin Cliina, 

* Stubbs's “Bensral ArtiUory," Vol, 1, Obaps. ii. and iii. 
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Bunnali, and the shores of the Hod Sea. He 
Avould have forest.'illod the measures taken long 
afterwards h)r making Egypt the lughAVtiy from 
l^higland to India. In the last year of his rule, 
Hastings helped to found the Asiatic Society, 
Avhose tii’st Pi-csident was the new judge, Sir 
William Jones, He Avas the first Englishman 
Avho 2)ersuadc(l the Pandits of Bengal to unfold 
to his countrymen those treasures of Sanskrit 
lore, AA'hich Sir W. Jones aftenrards turned to 
such inemorahle Aise. Wc Lave already seen the 
success of his eudeuvoiu's to enlist the Pandits in 
the Avork of codifying the iiulivc Hindu InAV. Ho 
encoiAragcd scholars like Halhcd, Audenson, and 
Hamilton to translate and arrange the chief 
sources of Hindu and Mohammiidan laAV. 

For the extension of learning among the 
Mohainmadans, Hustings founded, partly at his 
own ex2)cuse, in Calcutta, a Madrosa, or College, 
Avherc nearly a thousand students uoav drink, 
mure or leas deeply, of the airings an English- 
man opened to their forefathers more than a cen- 
tury ago. In the sphei'e of art, too, he sliowed 
himself a liheral and disceiuing patron. Imhoff 
Avas but one of several artists, who had reason to 
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blcM tlic (lay wliioh inadc tliciii acquainted with 
a ruler, whose ])atroiiage hclj)cd them further 
along the road his bounty had "first smoolhod for 
them. 

r>y tlic ablest members of his own service 
Ilasliiigs was loved and served with a devotion 
that never faltered. One of these was the wise 
and good Augustus Cleveland, Avhoui he had 
placed as nuigistrate over the wld hill-tribes of 
Bluigalpuv. Cleveland’s success in taming these 
naked flat-uo&cd savages, who had long been a 
toiTor and a nuisance to then* lowland neigh- 
bours, Avas achieved by that kind of iiiduonce 
which Outram afteiuvards employed to like effect 
upon the llliils of Western India. lie Icjuned 
their language, mixed freely Avith them at all 
hazards, shared their sports, listened paticutly to 
their grievances, and dealt even justice between 
them and the neighbouring zainindars. The 
goodAvill of the chiefs he won by timely presents 
of clothes, money, and corn-seed. Bazaars for 
trade Avere established in their villages, and the 
people Avere secured against the inroads of Ben- 
gali tax-gatherers. He enrolled from among 
them a corps of hill-rangers, Avho kept the ])eace 
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of tlic (li'uti’ict, and he encouraged the cliiefs to 
aduuid''ter justice under his direction, in accord- 
ance with certain acccj)tcd rules. Plis death in 
January, 1784, at the early age of twenty-eight, 
was a cause of much sorrow, alike to Ilastiugs 
and to the people whose reverence he had won, 
both for himself and his honoured master. Two 
luonuments were raised to his memoiy ; one at 
lilulgalj^mr, by the MU chiefs and lowland zamin- 
dars, the other at Calcutta, by Hastings and his 
Council. Hastings himself supjdied the inseznp- 
tion, which t(‘lls how Cleveland, “ -without 
bloodshed or the teiTor of authority,” had 
tamed the lawless inhabitants of the Kajmahdl 
jungles, aud “attached them to the British 
Government by a conquest over their minds ; 
the most pcrinancut, as the most rational, mode 
ot dominion.’”* 

The last few weeks of Hastings’ stay in India, 
were taken up in devising plans of retrenchment 
in the public service, in adjusting the public 
accozints, in receiving fai-ewcU addresses fi*om 
all clashes of his couiitrj'TUon, in ■n>'ritmg letters 
to the India House, aud to his agent. Major 

* Knyo’'J “ Adniiiiistration. of Uio East India Company,” 
Part di, Chap. li. Hobor’s Indian Journal, Vol. 1, Chap. is. 
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Scott, tliG former minoRucing liirt early depar- 
ture, the latter complaiiiiug of Pitt’s apparent 
treachery to himself. Some time, of coui-sc, was 
devoted to his oavh jffivate affnirs, to tlie paying 
of farewell visits, and to the writing of farewell 
letters to all the native chiefs and princes with 
whom, he had corres]ioiided for so inuny years. 

On the 1st February, 1785, ho delivered up 
the keys of the Treasury and Fort William to 
his next in Council, Mr. Mac^^herson,* and ex- 
pressed to his colleagues “ the wannest and most 
affectionate wishes for the prosperity and success 
of their public administration, and Ibr their pri- 
vate ease, credit and hapjnucss.” 

A crowd of sorrowing friends and admirers 
stood ready to grc(‘t him, as for the last time 
his bearers brought him back to his own dwell- 
ing at Alipur. In returning their greetings ho 
nearly lost his self-control. That same after- 
noon, he went down with three intimate friends 
to the ghat or quay, where lay the state,-l)avge 
that would hear them down the Hughli to Kijri, 

* Maepliorsoii had Leon iiwmaforrod from ilio sorvicn of tho 
Nawab of Arkot to iho Madms Civil Kervicp, Rptumiiii' homo, 
he entered I’arlidraout, bat soon after wont to Calcutta as seeoad 
member of Council, Jlo acted as Govcrnor-Croncral for about 
twenty months. 
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On the Gth, lie l)o<arded the Barrington^ and two 
daya Liter the three friends and the pilot left 
the good ship speeding southward, on her long 
voyage to the land which Hastings had not seen 
for sixteen years. 

Note. — Among tlioao vrliom Hastings’ xjatroiiage drew to 
Cali'utlii was tliu painter Zoffany, nho presented his “Last 
Sup)]i'r" as an niinrpieec to St. John's Chureli, biuec known as 
the Old Cathedral. This oliurch replaced the older one, which 
had been destroyed by Surai-ad-daiila in 1766. Hastings 
himsoH'loolf a lending part in the prolhninary Imaiuess, and the 
first Slone was laid during his alipnee by Mr. "Wkeelor in April 
17s k The now Iniilding n as finished and consecrated in 1787. 
— “llaudhaok to Calcutta.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

1785—1788. 

Nothing of importance marked the voyage home. 
“I had,” wi’ote liasting-s to one of the three who 
saw him lust at the Siuidhcads, “ u pleasant voy- 
age without bad weather ; a clean and tight ship ; 
officers of skill and attention, and even of science ; 
a society that 1 loved ; and a rapid course.” 1 le 
only complained that his mind was stupid, and 
that he never passed ji. night without a slight 
fever.* The monotony of life at sea was broken 
by a short stay at St. Helena, and he employed 
his ample Icisiu'c in writing a narrative of the 
last three months of his rule, and in scribbling 

* Gleig’s “"Warron. Hastings,” Vol. 3., Chap. viii. 
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verses in imitation of Horace. On tlie IStli of 
June he lauded at Plymouth, and next morning 
posted off to London. 

The first meeting with his wife took place at 
Maidenhead on the 17 th. The rest of the month 
they spent together in London, performing “ all 
the duties ot loyalty, resi^ect, and civility,” and 
as happy as love could make a well-matched hut 
still childless couple. Ever since the austere and 
stately Queen Charlotte had smiled upon Mrs. 
Hastings, her reception in the drawing-rooms of 
the great was assured. Her husband, too, was 
graciously received at Court. Uis welcome at 
the India House Avas all that he could desire. 
The Directors unanimously thanked him for his 
great services Among tlic ministers, Lord 
Thurlow greeted him as a true friend. Even 
from Dunclas, who under the new India Act had 
become President of the new Board of Control, a 
machine devised by Pitt for the gradual absorp- 
tion of the Company’s power by the Crown, ^ he 


* Pitt’a India Bill of 1784, ereatoil n Board of Control oom- 
posod of six Privy Counpillors, in Mliose hands Iho Government 
of India was vmtii.ally reiilred. Of the tweniy-foiir Directors, 
three wore formeil into a secret oonimittce, snbjccHo the orders 
of the Board. Tho Court of Proprietors was reduced to utter 
uowerlessnoss. 
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inc( at this time with nothing but the compli- 
ments due to his deserts. Hastings’ friends, 
l)ublic and piivatc, were numerous and powerful. 
Tn short, as he himself winte a few weeks later, 
“I find myself everywhere, and universally, 
ti’eated with evid('ncea, appsu’cnt even to my ovm 
observation, that I possess the good opinion of 
the country.” 

At (Cheltenham, Tunbridge, and Bath, Hast- 
ings and his wife seem to have spent the remain- 
der of that year. Together they drank the 
waters of those places and enjoyed the company 
which they found there. Hastings’ letters of 
this period show the interest he still took in 
Indian alFaii’s, and his readiness to helji the 
Ministi’y with adrtce on questions raised by the 
working of the now India Act. If a shadow of 
coming trouble now and then crossed his patli, 
he soon escaped from it into the sunshuie ot sur- 
rounding bliss, of ch’cums fufilled or still await- 
ing fulfilment. One of these hitter now occupied 
his thoughts ; ttie dr<^am of his early childhood, 
the hope that he might one day become owner of 
the old ancestral domain at Daylesford. He had 
brought home no more than 1180,000, after thir- 
teen years of high office in a country where any 
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less scrupulous governor might, in the same cir- 
cumstances, have amassed a million, if not much 
more*. Witli a part of this money he made a 
handsome offer to the o^vner of Daylesford, but 
in vain. Mr. Knight refused to part with his 
property on any terms ; and so, for tiie present, 
Hastings had to content himself with buying a 
small estate in Old Windsor, called Beaumont 
Lodge. His town house for the next four years 
was in Wimpole Street. It was not tdl 1788 
that Mr. Knight agreed to sell him the greater 
part of Daylesford for about £1 1,42-1. f 

By that time, the malice of his enemies and 
the force of party spirit had once more triumphed 
over the dictates of common justice and gratitude 
to a public hero. With a zeal which he may have 
mistaken for patiotism, added to the vindictive 
rage of an ousted placenran and a discomfited 
pai’tisan, Burke had once more made himself the 
blind tool and ready slave of the unforgiving 
Francis. Under the mfiuence of that Ijdng 
Belial, ho had worked hhnself mto the belief that 
the saviour of India was the worst of criminals, 

* “ Debates of tho House of loixls,” &c., p. 442. Mrs, Hast- 
ings owned a separate sum of about £ 10,000, the proceeds of 
lior marriage sottlemont, 

f Gloig’s “ Warren Hastings," Vol. 3, Chap. s.u. 
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an enemy to the Avholc Iniinan race. His rash 
zeal and fiery eloquence had dragged the leaders 
of the great Whig party, some of them against 
their will, into a course of action at once impolitic 
and cruelly unjust. As early as June, 1785, he 
had announced in the House of Commoxis his in- 
tention erelong, to “make a motion rcpccling 
the conduct of a gentleman iust retunied from 
India.” 

In the following February he canied out his 
threat.* His demand for copies of certain papers 
havhig, through Pitt’s influence, been twice re- 
jected, he proceeded, Avith Francis’ help, to draw 
uj) a list of charges against the object of that 
ci'afty schemer’s undying hate. Eleven of these 
were presented on the 4th April, and as many 
more were added later to the black account. On the 
25th, Hastings obtained leave to be heard in his 
own defence. Five days only were granted him, 
“ to reply to a volume that could not be read in 
less than two.” But ho worked hard, and at 

* It has heon argued that the rashness of Ilastinqs' agent, 
llnjor Scott-Waring, irv clmlloncing Jiurlce to iiiako his threat 
good, proToked the issue which Burke’s friends w oiild else Imvo 
sliirkea. This may bo true, in default of ovideueo to the con- 
trary ; but to me it seems more prohable lhat Burke’s mind was 
already made up for war a ontranae with the late Govornor- 

fl-OTI, OT.1, 
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four p.m, on the first of May began the reading of 
an elaborate paper, to -which the House listened, 
he says, “ with an attention unusual in that 
assembly.” For six hours and a half the reading 
went on, his friend Markham and two clerks 
taking their turn when he himself grew tired. 
The next evening he finished his task, to the 
gi’eat relief, we may suppose, of all who heard 
him ; although Hastings, for his part, went homo 
thoroughly satisfied, good easy man, with the 
impression which his able but long-winded state- 
ment had left upon a House accustomed to 
eloquence of a much more stirring sort. “It 
instantly turned all minds to my own way,” he 
wrote out to his friend and former secretary, 
Thompson.* 

From this delusion he was soon to bo awakened. 
Burke, indeed, was defeated in the beginning of 
June in his attempt to prove Hastings guilty of 
hirin g out British soldiers, “ for the purpose of 
extirpating the innocent and helpless people in- 
habiting the Eohillas.” Pitt threw his influence 
into the scale against the accusers ; and Dundas 
himself, in spite of his shai’e in the previous cen- 
sure of Hastings on this very point, now declmed 

* Gloig’s " WaiToa Hasliwis,’’ Vol, 3, Chap. is. 
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to join in a more serious attack on one who had 
meanwhile deserved so well of his country For 
a time it seemed as if the friends of the accused 
Governor were justified in crowing over their 
discomfited assiiilants. But on the 13th June, 
Fox opened the next charge, which branded 
Hastings with wanton cruelty and gross extor- 
tion in his troatincnt of Chait Singh. Among 
the leading speakers on the same side was Philip 
Francis, who, like many other old Indians, had 
easily found a seat in the House of Commons. 

On this occasion Pitt spoke. The hopes of 
Hastings’ friends ran high, as the youthful Minis- 
ter disposed of all arguments founded on Chait 
Singh’s sovereign rights, and vindicated the 
Governor-Geiiei'id’s conduct in calling upon his 
vassal for fmther aid in a time of special diffi- 
culty. He declared that Hastings was right in 
levying a fine for the vassal’s rejection of his 
just demands, and oven, if need were, in putting 
the Bajah under arrest. Ilis praise of Ihistings’ 
conduct during the insurrection was heightened 
by his scornful censure of the “ dishonest and 
malignant ” Francis. But just as every one felt 
sure of a second victory for the defence, Pitt sur- 
prised his hearers by announcing his intention to 
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vote for the side against which he had argued. 
“ The whole,” he said, “ of Mr. Plastings’ con- 
duct showed that he intended to punish Chait 
Singh with too much severity.” That intention 
he held to he criminal, and on that ground alone 
“ he should, though 'Nvith extreme reluctance, vote 
for the im])eachment of Mr. Hastings.” 

At this sudden change of front none were 
more amazed than the bulk of Pitt’s own fol- 
lowers, who had come prepared to vote against 
Fox. Some of them were too honest to turn 
round with their leader, but Dundas, and many 
more, followed him into the same lobby with 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan; and Hastings was 
condemned by a majority of forty in a House of 
only 198 members. 

The true cause of this strange manmuvre, this 
seeming betrayal of a friend in need, has never 
been clearly explained. Was Dundas really 
afraid that Hastings, through his influence with 
the King, might yet make his way into the Board 
of Control, and there dmv to himself the entire 
management of Indian affairs ? He certainly 
told Lord Maitland that he and his Mends in 
opposition had “ done the business of the Minis- 
try, by kcej)ing Hastings out of the Board of 
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Control.” It sceina hardly possible to supjiosc 
that Pitt himself was moved by jealousy of a pos- 
sible rival in a retired Governor of fifty-three, 
whose life had been spent in India, who had only 
just entered the House of Commons, and who 
knew next to nothing about home polities, about 
the mtcrests of diflerent classes in England, or 
the management of great political parties. It is 
equally hard to believe that he suddenly changed 
sides, as Dundas alleged, because he found “ the 
charges so strong and the defence so weak, that 
the Government were compelled fo give way.”* 
Not thus, at tuiy rate, can we hope to reconcile 
his sjieeeh on the Bantiras charge with his vote. 
Did he, as others have thought, agree to the im- 
peachment as a means of weakening the o])posi- 
tion, or as a sop to the clamours of a poiverful 
and well drilled party ?f Of one thing only we 
maybe sure, that policyrathcr than justice drove 
the great Minister into a course which involved 
Hastings in fresh anxieties, and provoked the 
just indignation of Hastings’ friends. Among 
these was Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who de- 

* Sir G. Lewis’s “AdministrationH of Groat Britain," Oliap. ii. 

t Niobolls in his “BecoUeotioTifl" thinks that he oonsoulcd to 
the iinpeaektnent, " bcoause ho saw tho oonlrol whioh ho should 
oblcun over the Opposition b^ such aot^uiesccnco." 
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clarcfl, with I’ofcrence to Pitt’s I’casoniiip;, that 
“if a gii’l had talked law in those terms, she 
mi^ht have been excusable.” * 

Hastings huusclf, in a letter to Thompson, thus 
pithily summed up the issue of the recent debate : 
“I have been declared guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour in having intended to exact a fine 
too large for the offence, the offence being 
admitted to merit a tine, from Cheyt Singh.” 
With the Ministry and the Oj)position both 
against him, and the newspapers tilled with 
“wicked lies” ‘about him and his wife, he con- 
soled himself with the improvement of his Wind- 
sor estate, and the pleasures of a garden which 
ho helped to stock with fruits and vegetables 
from India. Au excellent horseman, he enjoyed 
his rides upon his favoiuite Arab, and the enjoy- 
ment was complete when his wife was able to 
accompany him, mounted on another Arab im- 
])orted for her special use. The shawl-goats 
which Turner had sent him from Tibet died on 
thoir way home ; but a Bhutan buU reached him 
“ in fine health.” Tmuier had also sent him sm 
ample sujiply of Himalayan turnip-seeds ; and he 
amused himself with vain efforts to grow mangoes, 
• NIi'IioIIh’s “Eecollections," Vol. Ij Oh. xiii. 
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custard apples, lecchccs, and other fruit dear to 
the memory of retired “ old Indians.” 

Mcaiiivliile his dear friend, David Anderson, 
who had followed him home from India, bewail 
to draw up a full vindication of llastiiifts’ Indian 
career, from outlines furiiished by his old master, 
to be filled in from the piles of records stored up 
in Leadenhall Street. In this tJisk he was aided 
by other volunteers, all eager to come forward on 
behalf of the man they loved. 

Early in the Session of 1787, the charge cou- 
ceniing the Oudh Begams was opened by Sheri- 
djin, in a speech six hours long, whose amazing 
eloquence was acknowledged, as he sat dowi, by 
such a storm of cheers and clappings as the old 
ludl of St Ste])Iieu’s had never before reechoed. 
So wild was the excitement, that the debate had 
to be adjourned, Ibr no other speaker would have 
got a hearing. When the debate was resumed, 
Pitt once more spoke agsiiust Hastings‘ and the 
hostile vote was carried by a majority of nearly 
three to one. The debates on the remaining 
charges ended mostly in the same way. At la&t, 
on the 3rd April, the Commons resolved to im- 
peach the late Governor-General at the bar of the 
House of Lords. On the 21st May, Hastings 
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AVfis thither, in the custody of the Sei'- 

geant-jit-Avms, to hoar the articles ol‘ impeach- 
mout read out l)y Burke before the highest 
tribunal iu the laud. That done, the gi’eat pri- 
soner was released on bail. 

A Connnittee of nineteen managers, headed by 
Burke him.s(jlf, was appointed by the Commons 
to conduct the trial of a statesman, whose ser- 
vices to hi.s country ought rather to have gained 
him a seat of sjiccial honour among his future 
judgOvS. It is sad to find on the list of managers 
the name of Sir Gilbert Elliot, brother of that 
Alexander Elliot, Avhoso untimely death in 1781 
had been to Hastings as the loss of a promising 
younger brother. The same man, later in the 
year, Avas active in the impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Jmpey, aaIiosc friendship for the younger Elliot 
had likcAviso been very great. Another gentle- 
m.au, Avhom Burke strove hard to jriace upon the 
Committee, was very properly excluded by a vote 
of the Commons. The passionate Jrislnnitn, who, 
as an old East India pi’oprietor and a friend of 
Philip Francis, knew more than most men abont 
one side of Indian affair.'), told Ms coUeaguos 
thiit without Francis’ help the business might be 
damned. But the House of Commons steadily 
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refused to give Ilnstings’ boldest and most malig- 
nant foe any share in the conduct of a trial 
designed to further the ends of justice only. 
The managers, lioivevcr, resolved to kecj) Francis 
at their elhoAV as long as they could. A.t their 
rc(|uest he attended then* meetings, and aided 
them largely Avith the fruits of his misapplied 
talents and his unblest cxpeiaeuce. 

The 1‘ost of the year was spent by Hastings in 
the tieedfui jjrepurations for his defence. Three 
eminent lawyers laboured zealously on his behalf, 
lie liad already written to his friends in India, 
such as Sir John Shore and Mr. Thompson, to 
collect testimonials in his favour from the leading 
natives of llengal, mid “such other creditable 
vouclicrs of Avhatever kind, beyond the provinces, 
as may refute the calumnies Avith which I haA’’e 
been loaded.” In the midst of his OAvn annoy- 
ances and his Avife’s distress, he takes comfort in 
seeing the latter “gain health and strength visibly, 
though of a constitution still too susceptible.” In 
August, he assures Thompson that he has “borne 
with perfect indifference all the base treatment ” 
Avhich ho has I’eceived, “ except the ignomhiious 
ceremonial of kneeling before the House of Lords.” 
In the folloAviug February, a fcAV days before the 
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impey’s successeul deeence. 

opening of the great trial, lie tells the same friend 
that Mi-s Hastings, “iu spite of some occasions 
on which she suffers her spirits to he affected 
more than they ought with the impending tran- 
sactions, gains daily though but gently, both in 
heaUli and the appearance of it ; and I,” he adds, 
» am well.”^ 

Hastings’ trial was fixed for the 13th February, 
1 788. On the 4 th of that month, hisfriend and fellow- 
suiTerer, Impcy, was arraigned before the House 
of Commons on various charges, including the 
murder of Naud- Kumar. Move fortunate than 
Hastings, the kto Chief Justice knew how to 
better a good cause with an eloquent tongue. 
His great speech in answer to the Nand-Kumdr 
charge, turned the tables upon his accusers, and 
drew from Pitt himself the admission that in 
like circumstances ho might have acted as Impcy 
had done.f In loss than four months. Sir 
Elijah was acquitted on all tlie graver charges, 
and his mortified assailants threw up the game. 

On the day appointed, more than two hundred 
of England’s peers marched, in their robes of 
state, from them oivn House into Westminster 

* Grloig’s “ WoiTen JTiistiiiga," Vol. 3, Chap. xiii. 
t “ Memoirs of Sir E. Impcy," Oiiap. siii. 
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ITall, a fitting theatre foi* an (‘vent of the highest 
national concern. In tlie long gallei'ies, hung 
lUve the walls with scarlet, sat the Queen, the Prm- 
ccsses, the peers’ ladies nearly all in mourning, 
ambassadors from every country, some two hun- 
di’cd members of the House of Commons, Mrs. 
Siddons, Mrs. Fitzherbort, wife already in liicc 
of the J’rince of W.nles, Sir floshna IJcyiiolds, the 
learned Dr. Farr, and a number ol‘ other men 
and women, eminent in tlu'ir day for beauty, 
talents, or public worth. * Gibbon liimself was 
seated among the Coimnoners. Scats in the body 
of the noble building were reserved for the 
Managers, who all appeared in full dross. Out- 
side the Hall, a curious crowd Avas kept in order 
by hundreds of the King’s Guards, mounted or 
on foot. 

Into this scene of solemn splendour, Hastings 
presently entered, “in a plain poppy-coloured 
suit of clothes.”! “ lie looked,” says Macaulay, 
“like a great man, and not like a bad man.” 
His portraits shoAv him as about this time he may 
have appeared; his grey hair surromidmg a 
lofty, thoughtful-looking forehead ; his arched, 

• Dr. JoEubou hail died shortly before Haslings’ rol-um to 
England. 

fGHoig’s "'Warren Hastings,” Vol, 3, Chap. x. 
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pensive brows overbangin^ a paii- of soft yet sad 
eyes ; a long aiTd sensitive nose contrasting with 
the firmness of his lips and clihi ; and an oval 
face, “ pale and worn,” says Macaulay, “ but 
sereiie, on ivhich was written as legibly as under 
the picture in the council chamber at Calcutta, 
Mmis asqua in arduisP His small spare figure 
was still upright, and his bearmg full of dignity, 
yet marked -with all the deference due to so 
august a Court. After standing for some time, 
the observed of all observers, he was allowed by 
the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, to take a chair. 

At noon the Court was oj)cned, and vhe Ser- 
geaut-at-Arms summoned “Warren Hastings, 
Esqtiire, to come forth ” and save his bail. Hast- 
ings advanced to the bar, and on bended knees 
awaited the Chancellor’s permission to rise. That 
promptly granted, he listened to the Proclama- 
tion chai'ging him with high crimes and misde- 
meanours, and made brief but becoming answer 
to Lord Thurlow’s opening address. 

Two days were spent in the I’cadtng of the 
charges and the defendant’s replies. Then Burke 
himself, in a speech which lasted fom' days, and 
drove some of his hearers into hysterics and faint- 
ing-fits, went Into a full review of Hastings’ 

20 
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career, exhausting the language of abuse, and 
pouring out the -whole -wcultli of his luxuriant 
rhetoric in the attempt to jnstllj the iinpcaeh- 
mciit of a criminal -wlio had betrayed the triifol of 
the Commons, sullied the honour of (lie English 
nation, trodden under foot tlic righbi of the Inditni 
people, and shoAvn hiinsell' “ the eominoii rnioiny 
and opiiressor” of mankind at large. It atos a 
masterpiece of night-niai'e (docpipnee, whieh car- 
ried away the -whole assembly, stirring even the 
strong-headed Chancellor into Avords of praise, 
and tempting poor Hastings at times to deem 
himscK the monster that Burke’s violent fancy 
loved to paint him. 

But it Avas after all a sad display of hysteric 
fury about imaginary crimes. The great orator 
raved and screeched like a madman, or a iviging 
fisliAvifc, against a geutleuian Avhose alleged mis- 
deeds wore as nothing to his acknoAvleciged mcrils. 
lie spoke of Hastings as “a caplain-general of 
iniquity, one in whom all the frand, all tho 
tyranny of India arc embodied, disciplhied, and 
ai’rayed.” He charged him Avitli “ avarice, rapa- 
city, pride, cruelty, ferocity, maligi-iity of temper, 
haughtiness, insolence — ^in short, everything that 
manifests a heart blackened to the very blackest. 
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a heart clyoci deep in lilackness, a heart gangrened 
to the core ” Hastings “murdereil Nand-Kumar 
by the hands of Sir Elijah Impcy.” He “ is not 
satisfied without sucking the blood of fourteen 
hundred nobles. lie is never corrupt without 

creating a famine lie is like the ravenous 

vulture, who feeds on the dead and the enfeebled.” 
He is a “smndliug Mccasnas,” “a bad scribbler 
of absurd 2)a2)ers, who could never put two sen- 
tences of scuise togellier.” He is “ a iniur whose 
origin was low, obscure, and vulgar, and bred in 
vulgar and ignoble habits.” Such, yelled Burke, 
“ are the damned and damnable ijroccedings of a 
judge in hell, and such a judge was Warren 
Hastings.” In a closing burst of Billingsgate, 
he denounces his victim as “ a c-ajitain-general of 
iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler, 
sharper.” 

Such was the language in which the foremost 
orator, and one of the oldest statesmen of that 
day, vented his own sjdccn and the malice of 
Philip Francis on the man of all others who 
least deserved to be held up to public obloquy. 
How grossly he exceeded the license of fair in- 
vective, even on jjoints that might still be open 
to question, the reader of these pages will have 
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all’cady soon. ■ To denounce the groat rvoconsiil 
us another and. a blacker Verres, Avas even more 
absurd than Macaulay’s subsequent attempt to 
prove Impoy another Jeffries. Happily for 
Hfistings, it Avas not on speeches, hoAvover power" 
ful, but on the Avoiglit of evidence carefully sifted, 
that the question of his guilt or imioceuce Avas to 
turn. 

The next sittings of the Court A\"crc talccn up 
in discussing points of proccduiv', in homnug the 
speeches of Fox and Grey on the Banuras charge, 
in the reading of pa[Xirs and the examination of 
witnesses. The temper of the Managers betrayed 
itself in their demand tliat each of the charges 
should bo bi’oiight forward, sustained, and de- 
fended in its tuni. Against this departure from 
legal usage, Hastings’ counsel of course objeoted, 
and the olyection avus enforced by a majority of 
three to one. Some further .atteni])ia to em- 
barrass the defence Avere equally futile. In due 
time, Sheridan summed iq> the chai’ge coucern- 
ingthe Indian Begams in a brilliant and powerful 
sj)cech that lasted tAVO days, and clinched the 
fame ho had Avon by his former oration on the 
same theme. Hot long afterwards, Parliament 
adjourned for that session. 
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Meanwhile Hastings had his consolations in 
tlie endearing company of his placens vxor, in 
frequent intercourse with Impey and many other 
loyal friends, in the congenial pleasures of coun- 
try life, in negotiating the purchase of Daylesford, 
and in studying or imitating the works of his 
favourite authors. Like most men of strong 
literary tastes, he wooed the Muses with a fair 
degree of success, thi’owing off copies of verses, 
and prose essays on all kinds of subjects which 
tempted his active and cultivated fancy. If 
the possession of a good conscience can bring 
balm for the wounds of undeserved obloquy, 
Hastings was happy in that also, even though his 
enemies mistook the utterances of conscious worth 
for so many proofs of his blindness to all distinc- 
tions between right and wi’ong. 



CHAPTER 11. 

1789—1803. 

This Idiid of im])rossion wliich M^arrcii llaBtings 
made at this time on the minds of witnesses 
unbiassed by former personal Icnowlcdgo of him, 
is well conveyed by the author of “ Recollections 
of the Reign o£ George III.” * “ He appeared to 
me” — says NichoUs — “to bo a mini of a strong, 
vigorous, decisive mind, well acquahited with the 
character of the imtivcs of India, and Avith the 
vicAvs and intcre.sts of its vai’ious pi’incos. He 
seemed to me to be a man capable of extricating 
himself from diiliculties by his great resources 
and dauntless courage. In one Avord, he came 
nearer to the idea which I had fojTiied of an able 
statesman, than any other man with whom I ever 
had mtorcoursc. But he Avas a statesman only 
for the affairs of India. He loiew nothing of the 
various parties in England, their interests, their 
designs, or how far they were likely to he 

* J oha NidioUa, |on of the ■physiciam to Gcorp'o II., sat iu Iho 
Houbo of Commons during tnree parliuments m tlio reign of 
Greorse III. 
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influencctl or restrained by moral considerations. 
Tlioso were subjects on which he seemed to me 
never to have Conned an opinion.” * 

The impression thus made on an independent 
member of the House of Commons grew deejier, 
as the acquaintance begun in 1788 ripened into a 
close and lasting frienflshij). “I think of his 
memory,” writes Nicholls, “with the highest 
veueratiou. I think that he was a man of the 
most powerful miud I have ever conversed mth.” 

The great trial on which hung his fate was 
destined to drag on very slowly indeed. In 

1788 thirty-five days had been spent in hearing 
two of tlio twenty charges. The king's illness 
in the autumn was followed by stormy debates in 
Parliiiment over the Regency, jmd men’s minds 
were already engaged in watcluug the first throes 
of the Preuch Revolution. It was not tLU April 

1789 that the trisd was resumed, with the charge 
concerning the receipt of presents. In his open- 
ing speech Burke denounced Hastkigs with 
having immdered Naud-Kumar by the hands of 
Sir Elijah Impey. Against such language Hast- 
ings and his friends appealed to the House of 
Commons, and Burke was formally censm-ed for 
exceeding the limits of his brief. But no rebuffs 

• Nieliolls’s “EecoUeotionB," Vol. 1, Oh, aii. 
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could discourage tlic passionate avenger of India’s 
fiincicf I 'vvroiigs . F 1 ‘csli a tteiup ts of the managers 
to warp in tlicir o'wn favour the rules of legal 
cvicleiicc wore duly baffled hy the Lords. In the 
whole of that Session only seventeen days •wore 
employed on the iinpcacliment, and barely half 
the articles of the third charge had been 
examuicd, ■when the House once more adjourned. 

In 1790 more time was wasted to as little 
purpose. Meanwhile Parliament was dissolved, 
and the friends of Hastings pleaded the dis* 
solution as a har to further proceedings. But 
the new Parliamont rejected the plea, and in May 
1791 the triid again went on. One more charge, 
that of corruption, was then brought forward; 
the remainder having been dropped by general 
coiiseut. That year’s pinceodiugs closed with 
tlio reading ol Hastings’ defence. The next two 
years, memorable for the events which issued in 
the outbreak of the long war between England 
and the French Republic, wore taken up with the 
speeches of counsel and the examining of wit- 
nesses for the defence. In the Session of 1794 
the ]\[anagers rcjdied upon the several charges, 
and produced some further evidence in com- 
plclion of their case. 

Seven years had now elapsed since the Peers 
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were marshalled for the lii'st great gathering in 
Westminster Hall. Great events had happened 
mcaii'wliile in Europe and Asia. In France the 
Revolution had not only dcsti*oyecl the monarchy, 
suppressed the priesthood, and proscribed the 
nobles, hut it had devoured its own children, 
Danlon and Rohosjnerre. The avenging armies 
of the Duke of BrunsAvick had boon driven back 
across the French frontiers, and Pnissia had been 
glad to sue for peace. Lord Cornwallis had 
come home crowned with glory from the 
campaign which stripped Tippu of half his 
father’s dommious. At home Burke had 
quarrelled with liis Whig friends for opposing the 
war with Republican Franco. A milder Reign 
of Terror had begun in England with tire 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. At sea a 
great English defeat off Cape St. Yincent had 
been compensated by Lord Howe’s fimous 
victory on the 1st of June. Kosciusko’s gallant 
struggle to save Poland’s freedom from utter 
extmetion had been made in vain, aird the 
slaughter of 30,000 Poles at Praga by the fierce 
Suwarrow sealed the rain of an ill-starred cause. 

During these years Hastings had spent much 
time and laborrr in the improvement of his Dayles- 
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foi’d OBtiitc, wlieve lie took up liis nbodo in 1791. 
Between that cveni and tlie Bide of Beaumont 
Lodge in 17R9, lie hfid rented a liousc in Bork- 
sliire. In rebuilding the old house at Daylesford, 
in bringing the tiirm lands into working order, 
and adorning the pleasure-grounds with the tiiircst 
fruits of English kindscajie-gardening, ho liadhiid 
out during his trial more llnin foity thousand 
pounds. The amount urns more than doubled by 
common mm our, Avhich depicted him as livuig at 
the rate of twenty thousand a year, and squander- 
ing twenty thousaiul ])ound8 on the newspapers 
which sold their columns to his friends.’^ Ho 
may have lioen careless and oiienhanded with his 
money ; but his style of living, as his friends 
could tcslhy, was “ rather helow than exceeding 
the rank of life which my former station might 
have entitled me to as.sumc ; ” and he ailirmed 
“most positively,” that his regular expenses both 
in town and country hsul not, “one year -with 
another,” exceeded £3,500 a year. 

At length in January, 1795, the Lords began 
to take counsel together as to “the inode of 
giving judgement on high crimes and misde- 

* Haslinga’ letter of September 22, 1796, to tbo Court of 
Dmoctors, " Debates of the House of Lords,” &o,, pp. dSB-ddO. 
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mcaiioTirs.” Towards the end of February, they 
proceeded in due form to discuss the question of 
Ilustino's’ ^uilt or innocence- Lord Thurlow’s 
place ns Chancellor had been taken some years 
before by his old oi)ponent, Lord Loughborough ; 
but the weight of Thurlow’s judgment and long 
axpcriencc, still gave him the lead in the busi- 
ness over which he had so ably pi-esided. Seven 
days of Mtu'cli were b])ent in debating the grave 
questions involved in the first charge alone. The 
ai'tieles of charge concerning the Begams were 
duly weighed and dismissed in two days. Three 
more sufficed for the charge of taking presents, 
and two for that of corruption in the matter of 
contracts and appointments. Lord Thurlow’s 
strong good sense, his perfect mastery of details, 
his weighty reasoning, and forcilde clearness of 
statement, had never been shown to greater 
advantage than in these last days of a trial, 
which, as he said, “ lor it.s duration, and the im- 
mense mass of criminality imputed to the defen- 
dant, had no parallel in the history of this or of 
any other comitiy.” 

At last the “ immense quantity of rubbish and 
trash,” as he called it, had been fairly sifted of 
“ the very little evidence” it contained. On each 
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cotmt of the impeachment, the Peers who had 
orighially formed the Court had voted, with few 
exceptions, in favour of the accused. On the 
23rd April, the final verdict was pronounced, 
with due solemnity, in the Hall which seven 
years before had witnessed the first impeach- 
ment before the Lords. On that occasion Hast- 
ings, as the Archbishop of York declared, had 
been treated “more like a horse-stealer than a 
gentleman. Ilis hour of triumph was now come. 
Once more the noble Hall was crowded with 
spectators. Of the peers who had figured in the 
former pageant, many had gone to their long 
rest. A few of the Managers were dead or 
absent, and the rest no longer met as fi’iends. 
A new generation helped to fill the galleries, and 
the number of peei's who had sat through tlio long 
trial was only twenty-nine. Those peers who, 
for one reason or another, were to take no part in 
pronouncing the final verdict, stood unrobed 
about the throne, spectators only of the coming 
solemnity. 

Warren Hastings having knelt down before 
the Court, was then bidden to rise and withdraw. 
To eacli of the few peers who formed the Court, 
the Lord Chancellor then put tlxe question, “Is 
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Warren Hastings, Esq., guilty or not guilty of 
the first article of charge ?” As junior Baron, 
Lord Douglas was the first to make answer. 
Standing uncovered, with his right hand on his 
breast, he replied, “ Not guilty, upon my honour.” 
When each peer in his turn had declai’cd his vote, 
Loikl Loughborough himself, in lUce manner, pro- 
nounced the words, “Guilty, upon my honour.”* 
On this ai'ticlc, Hastings was acquitted by twenty- 
three votes to six. Fifteen times was the same 
process repeated. On the first two charges, those 
namely, which concerned Eajah Chait Singh and 
the Beganis, the same number of votes, twenty- 
three, was recorded in Hastings’ favour. On 
two charges of bi'ibory and corruption, he was 
acq\rittcd unanimously. On the remaining 
charges, the adverse votes ranged from two to 
five. Eighteen of the twenty-nine, including 
one archbishop and two bishops, found him not 
guilty ou any count. Lord Mansfield acquitted 
him on all but one, .and that concerned a question 
rather of law than justice f 

Once more Hustings came forward, knelt down, 
and was bidden to rise. Thereupon the Lord 

*■ “ Dobnlt's of tlio House of Lords.” 
t He allowed lliat tliu prosont Toreived from Hobkissen bad 
beoa “ lakonfor tke Oompnuy," but he held that in this instance 
Hastinr's had actod ilieKitUy. (l^ebatea of the House of Lords.) 
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Chancellor pronounced his actiuittal on “ all 
things contiiined” in the articles of impoach- 
meut. “You are, therefore, difacluirged,” he 
curtly added, “ paying your own fees.” Hast- 
ings bowed res])cct fully and retired ; his honour 
vindicated, hut himsell', in jxjint of wondly for- 
tune, a ruined man. When ho turned his back 
on Westminster Hall, he could not tell, wiys Mr. 
Gleig, “ whence the funds wei’C to come hy which 
the weekly bills of his houselndtl wore to be dis- 
charged.”* Ho was growing old, the C(j&ts of 
the trial were enormous, the Company had never 
granted him a pension, and from iicithov ])arty in 
Parliament coidd he hope for einployiuent in the 
public service. 

He did hope, however, that some feeling of 
pity for a m.in so cruelly wronged, some desire 
to atone for past iujustice, might lead the Minis- 
try to reimburse him for Ihc heavy expenses of 
the late impeachment. The country, he thought, 
would surely defray the costs of a trial which had 
proclaimed his innocence to the world, lint to 
his prayer for help in bringing his claim before 
Parliament, Pitt returned an ungracious answer. 
He “ did not conceive that ho shoidd be justified 
in submitting the petition of the late Govornor- 
* GUeie’s " 'Wanren Hastings,’’ Tol, 3. Cliap 
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General of India to the consideration of the 
sovereign.” 

Hastings’ old friends in the East India Com- 
pany, were still ready and eager to help him to 
the best of their power. They knew that the 
legal charges for his defence alone exceeded 
£70,000, and that Lord Cornwallis, the late 
Governor-Gener-al, had just been rewarded with 
a pension of £5,000 a year. At a general meet- 
ing of East India projnnetors on the 29th hlay, 
speaker after speaker, with one or two exceptions, 
extolloil the value of Hastings’ “long, faithful, 
and important services,” and upheld the duty of 
rewarding those services with an annuity of 
£5,000, jmd a sum suflicient to cover the legal 
expenses of his defence. A general ballot, taken 
a few days later, confirmed the resolutions psissed 
at the previous meeting. The Court of l)u‘ec- 
tors voted, in their turn, to the same effect. 

But even this act of justice to the Company’s 
late servant was to bo robbed of half its virtue 
by the interference of the Board of Control. 
After months of contiwersy toucliiug the right 
of the Company to grant money in payment of 
Hastings’ costs, the Directors, in the following 
March, had to limit their bounty to a pension of 
£4,000 a year for twenty-eight years and a half, 
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dating back from June, 1785. A Coav days later 
they voted Hastings a loan of .i;5(),000, free of 
interest, for a term of eighteen years. This 
sum, with the arrears of pension, would at least 
enable him to tide over bis present dillicnlties, if 
it could not altogether bar their retui'n. It saved 
him, in fact, from utter ruin at a time when popu- 
lar rinuonr, mindful of former Nabobs, and fed 
with the slanders circulated by his enemies, spoke 
of him as j-evelling in untold riches. 

Not the least of liis consolations at this time 
of pccuniury pressure, was the receipt of congra- 
tuhitory letters and addresses from admirers of 
every class and race in those parts of India where 
ho had been best kuowi. The names of ]\lorgan, 
Popham, Forbes, and other oJlicers of renown, 
headed the signatures to the brief but fervent 
utteiunees of esteem and sympathy forwarded 
by the officers quartered at Chunar, Fatliigarh, 
Camipore, Hinaporc, Fort William, or presented 
at home by the cbo.sen mouthpiece, s of eveiy 
division of the Bengal army. Similar addresses, 
signed by hundreds of English ami native resi- 
dents in Calcutta, expressed in terms of equal 
warmth the general rejoicing at the acquittal of 
a stotesman so justly honoured and so hardly 
* "Dobates of Iho House of Lords,” <Sto. 
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used. Conspicuous among the native addresses 
were three signed by all the leading citizens, 
Hindu and Mohammadan, of BanAras. 

It may, of course, be pleaded that some of 
these cIFusions, as weU as the testimonials for- 
warded dui'ing the impeachment, arc woi’th little 
as marks of genuine sympathy spontaneously 
offered. Everyone who knows aught of Indian 
ways, knows how easily such things can be made 
to order. An English Collector, as Macaulay 
reminds us, “ would have found it easy to induce 
any native who could wite to sign a panegyric 
on the most odious ruler that ever was in India.” 

But Mr. Lumsden, in forwarding the Ban^ras 
addresses to Sir John Shore, then Governor- 
General, shows that with these, at any rate, 
Englisli influence had nothing whatever to do. 
When some of the leading citizens came and told 
him of their desu’e to sign the address drawn up 
by Bissambar Pandit, if only they were sure 
Govemment would not object, he simply told 
them in return that “ their signing or not sign- 
ing depended entirely on their own option,” and 
that this was “ a matter perfectly indiflerent to 
Government.”* 

* " Dettaies of tlie Hotue of Lords," Ac. 

91 
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Aa for the natives of Calcutta, they had already 
caught from their white neighbours something of 
tliat freer spirit Avhicli bi’eathes in their descen- 
dants of to-day. Their congratulations, at any 
rate, as well as those of his own countrymen, fell 
like balm upon Hastings’ spirit, consoling him, 
as he said, “ for the want of money to throw 
away on the luxiiries of a fai*m arid a grecuhouhe, 
and on the tax of a toAvn x'esidencc.” 

Frona this time forth Hastings lived the life 
of a country gentleman, owning an estate of 650 
acres, to whose improvement ho set himself with 
an energy unchilled by years and misfoi-tunes. lie 
amused himself with breeding horses, fattening 
bullocks, growing barloy-wheat by new motliods, 
trying new kinds of food upon his cattle, culti- 
vating his gardexis, and attempting to raise frnits 
and vogotahlcs from Indian seeds. At certam 
seasons he took his wife to town for a few weeks, 
or paid a visit to Iinpey’s place in Sussex, or to 
some otlier of his old friends. “ Of the ingre- 
dients of haixpinoss,” ho wj’ites to Thompson, in 
1803, “I possess all but one, and that occasionally 

comes and goes My beloved wife is what 

she was in her moral and spiritual substance, and 
I should and ought to bo perfectly contented, 
if her health (which is not worse, but rather 
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bettei’) was more stable. The worst is, we live 
too much secluded from society, excepting that 
of our neighbours, and too remoto from our 
friends ; but our hearts turn to them with as 
much warmth as ever, and with as hearty mi in- 
terest in their concerns.” * 

In return for Hastings’ visits to Neivick, some 
of the Impey family often stayed as welcome 
guests at Daylcsford. Sir Elijah himself had 
taken like his old friend to farming ;f and ive 
may imagine how their tallc would sometimes 
turn aside from politics, literature, art, or family 
affairs, to a comparison of the progress made by 
each in his new pursuit. 

True to his Indian training, Hastings always 
rose em’ly and took his cold bath every morning. 
After spending an hour among his books and 
papers, he breakfasted, always by himself, in his 
own room on bread and butter and tea, which he 
would never allow to be watered twice. When 
Mrs. Hastings and her guests assembled for 
break Gist, he would come and entertain them, 
says Mr. Gleig, with a copy of his own verses on 
some topic of passing iutercst, with a passage 

* Oloig’s “ Warrea Hasting’s,” Tol. 3, Chap. xii. 
t ” Memoirs of Sir E. Impey,” Chap. svi. 
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from some favourite author, or with the latest 
news contiuncd in the joimials of the clay. Great, 
we are told, was the difeappolntmcnt of his friends, 
if no verses were forthcoming ; but some of them, 
perhaps, if the truth were known, found greater 
j)lea&iirc in hearing him talk about ihings in 
general, with a gravity lightened by his playful 
humour and the winning courtesy of his address. 
Lilce other great men, Hastings had his little 
vanities ; but these were clearly ol a kind that 
only the more endeared him to those who knew 
liim the most intimately. 

lie played to perfection the part of a courteous 
and kindly host. Whether he sat for a while 
among Ins guests m the large libiwy at Hnyles- 
forcl, or shared, us he generally did, in their out- 
door amusements, or took his place at the head 
of his wcll-iurnishcd dinner-table, his presence 
always added to the enjoyment of those around 
him. He adapted himsdf to his company and 
the mood of the moment, with an easy grace that 
never overstcppetl the bounds of self-respect. He 
could be grave without dulncss, and gay mthout 
buffoonery, llis own cheerfulness helped to make 
others cheerful. He had some turn for epigram 
and repoi'tec, and a keen relish for displays of 
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genuine wit. “ He laughed heartily,” says Mr. 
Gleig, “ could trifle with the gayest, and thought 
it not beneath him to reliah a pun ; but the most 
remote approach to ribaldry ofFended his taste, 
and never failed of receiving from him an imme- 
diate check.” 

Hi a own diet was very simple, and his great 
tempei’ance in eating and drinking may have 
added some years to his long life. His favourite 
drink was water, and so nice was he about the 
quality of it, that, while staying in London, he 
would got his water from a distant spring that 
rose near Knightsbridge barracks. His old taste 
for s'wirammg he indulged whenever he could. 
He was past eighty years old before he gave up 
his habit of daily riding. Much as he enjoyed 
his trips to London, and his visits to friends in 
the country, he was never happier than at home. 
In the words of one who knew him intimately 
during his latter years, “ it was among his own 
guests, at his own table, in his own study, and in 
the bosom of his own family, that he appeared 
ever most like himself, and therefore to die 
greatest advantage.”* 

Of his literary tastes we get an inkling in the 

* Gleig'a “ 'Warren HaBtlngs,” "Vol. 3, Chap. siii. 
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luct of his fondness for Lucan, from whom, like 
Pitt, he often quoted ; and of the pleasure he 
took in reading Young’s “Night Thoughts” 
again and again. The one author may have re- 
llectcd lus political, the other his moral and 
religious sentiments. Among the poets of his 
OAvn day, he seems to have given the highest 
place to Scott, whose war-songs fired his patriotism 
in 1803, and whoso “Marmion” filled him Avith 
just delight. *' If you can borrow it,” he writes 
to Thompson in 1808, “read above all things 
Walter Scott’s new poem of Mannion, not for its 
political worth.” Of Malthus, whose doctrines 
wore just thou beginning to please or shock his 
couutiymcn, Hastings at once formed a high 
02 )iniou. His 2 )am 2 )hlot on pojmlation he viewed 
as “ one of the most enlightened jmblicntions of 
this and the last age.” In 1816 he read Scott’s 
ncAV poem, “ The Lord of the Isles,” through 
twice, “ once with Mrs Hastings, who is disjjosed 
to read him ouco more.” 

Much of his daily exercise was talccn on horse- 
hack. lie 2 >rided himself on his good horseman- 
ship, and delighted in taming the most refractory 
brutes. Mr. Glcig tells a 2)leasDnt story of his 
success in managing a donkey which had dis- 
*Gloig’B “WaaTOU lEastmes,” Vol. 8, Chap. xiii. 
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mountocl, young Impey, and several otlier of his 
guests. Without saddle or bridle, the old gcii- 
ileman mounted the unruly beast, and defying 
nil his etforts to unseat his new rider, forced him 
at last to move on. If the boys had any turn for 
classic parallels, they must have regarded East- 
ings as a modem Chiron or another Diomed. 

Among other visitors at Daylesford was his 
old friend Sir John D’Oyley, whose son Charles 
had lately gone out to India as a writei’. With 
young people Hastings was always a favourite, for 
his gentle manners and the fatherly interest he 
look in their wellbeing. Few things pleased him 
more than the receipt of his first letter from the 
young civil servant, whom he hastened to thank 
for this proof of kindly remembrance. Nor could 
any advice have been sounder or more delicately 
conveyed, than the few words in which Hastings 
congratulated his yoimg friend on his early 
escape foom the perils of Calcutta society. 
“Against these,” he writes, “your good sense 
would have been on insecure guard, and the 
goodness of your heart would but have more ex- 
posed you to them.” Young D’Oyley had found 
a home with his father’s friend, Mr. Brooke ; and 
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this protection Hastings bade him cherish while 
he had it. “ When you lose it, as you must in 
the course of a few years, resolve to be in every 
sense your own master, nor sujffer any influence 
but the rectitude of your own understanding to 
prescribe your conduct in the pursuit either of 
pleasure, interest or reputation.” * 

* Qloig’s "Warron. Ilaatiags,’* Vol. 8, Chap, xii. 


Noth. — ^T lie foUowmg alory, which perhaps TcfotB to this part 
of Hnalinga’ life, was told liy Mr. Alfred Gutty of Eoulostiold m 
No. 80 of “Notes and Quorios,” for May 10, 1861. 

During the latter yoai’H of hie life warron Hastings was in 
the habit of yisiting Gonornl D’Oyloy in the New li'orost, and 
thus he hocamp acquainted with the Eov. "W. Gilpin, Vicar of 
Boldro and author of “Forest Scoucry,” ifco. Mi'. Gilpin’s 
custom was to roooivo morniug visitors who sat and enjoyed his 
agrooaWe oouversation ; and Wan'en Hastings when slaying in 
the noighhoiu'hood often resorted to the Boldro pai'soiiagu. It 
happenod one Sunday that Mr. Gilpin proaoliod a sermon on the 
character of Folix, which commoneos in words like those : — 

“ Folis was a bad man, and a bad Govorivor. He took away 
another man's wife and lived wilJi bor j and bo buhavod witn 
extortion and cruelty in the province over which ho ruled," 
Other particulars followou cimally in aooordimeo with the 
popular ohoi'gos against tlio lato Governor-General of India, who, 
to the preacbor's dismay, was unexpectedly discovoved sitting in 
the D’Oyley pew- Mr._ Gilpin oouciudeu that ho then saw the 
last of bis "great" friend. But not so: on the foUownig 
morning Warron Hastings oamc, witli bis usual pleasant 
manner, for a chat with the Yieor, and of course made no 
allusion to tbo somon. 

This was told me by a lato valued friend who was a nophow 
and curate of Mi'. Gilpin, and I am not aware that the anocdole 
has been put on record. 



CHAPTER III 

1803—1810. 

In granting Hastings a loan of £50,000 with- 
out interest for eighteen years, the Court of 
Du’ectors took care to guaad themselves from 
ultimate loss by stopping half his yearly pension, 
and taking Daylesford as security for the balance 
of their loan. Hastings thus found himself 
chai’ged with a virtual interest of four per cent., 
while the sum total of his debts remained nearly 
as large as ever, and his chances of getting clear 
grew daily less with the growing burdens laid on 
him by the war. His appeal to the India House 
hi 1799, against what seemed to him “a dhect 
contradiction to the declared terms of the loan,” 
issued in a new and feirer arrangement, under 
which the interest on the' half-yearly payments 
was allowed to accumulate for the borrower's 
benefit alone.. 

It was not long, however, before Hastings had 
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to sue the Court for some further boon. C.arc- 
leSvS fincl profuse he may have been, tiutl Mr. 
Gleig himself owns that lie “ never could bring 
the year’s iucuTne to cover the year’s cx])eiidi- 
turc.” The keeping of his own accounts was 
certainly not his forte. His long term of Indian 
govoruTUont had given him sniiill leisure and few 
iiiducenients t(jr the practice of household thrift ; 
and the years of stniggle at home against the 
authors of his iin])eachment, had saddled him 
with burdens which swallowed up two-thirds or 
more of his nominal income. The war, more- 
over, had seriously enhanced the cost of living, 
at the time when Hastings had least money to 
s])arc. lie ]ind no extravagant tastes ; hut, as he 
wrote to the Court of Dircctoi'S in 1804, “I 
cannot conform to that stiict line of economy 
whicli anotlier might, who ])ossessed hy inherit- 
ance an income of the ssime measure as mine, and 
had fbiTned the habits of his whole life to it. 
This was not bo expected from a man who had 
passed all the active part of his life in the hourly 
discliarge of public duties, which allowed him 
little leisure or thought to attend to his own 
affairs, or to care about them.”* He could fairly 
* " Gloifs ” Warren Haslini's," Vol. 8, Oliap. xiii. 
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plead the same excuse for himself that ^vas after- 
wards made for Pitt, whose debts were paid by 
the nation he had served so weU. 

Encouraged by j>roTmses of support from 
Addington, Pitt’s successor iu the Mijii&try, and 
from Lord Castlereagh, then President of the 
India Board of Control, he appealed to the Court 
of Lirectoi’s not to suffer liim to descend to the 
grave, with his “last moments embittered with 
the prospective horrors of an insolvent debtor.” 
His past services, ho said, had been amply re- 
wai'ded by the Company. As for the sufferings 
ho had endured on their behalf, he could claim 
from them no compensation for “wrongs which 
they bad not inflicted,” although to their benevo- 
lence ho owed “all of compensation that had 
been bestowed upon him.” 

To this prayer for helpfi’om an old man of 
seventy-two, still struggling with the weight of 
debt which a thankless nation had steadily refused 
to pay, the Court of Directors gave prompt and 
liberal answer, by relieving him for the future of 
all stoppages from his pension. Their bounty 
woxdd have gone yet further, had it not been 
chocked by the Board of Control. Thenceforth, 
however, Hastings could look forward to au old 
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age free from small mixiotics, and fairly furnislied 
with the means of indulging his benevolence and 
his social tastes. 

It was about this time' — ^in May, 1804 — that 
Hastings, j)i’ompted whetlior by gratitude or 
public spirit, tried his best to dissuade Adding- 
ton from yielding up his ]>oat in compliance with 
a hostile vote of the Commons, led by those ero- 
whde rivals, Pitt and Fox- Macaulay will not 
believe that “a man so able and energetic as 
Hastings,” whose pobiics on sonic grave jioints 
wore not those of Addington, could “have thought 
tliat, when Bonaparte was at Uoulogno with a 
great army, the defence of our island could safely 
be intrusted to a Ministry which did not contain 
a single person whom flattery could describe as 
a great statesman.” He tliiuks that Ihistings 
was swayed rather by resentment to Fox and 
Pitt, than by any regard for the public interest. 
But the arguments used by Hastings in Ids in- 
terview with Addhigton, afford no warrant for 
the imputation thus lightly made. He assures 
the Minister that the voice of the Honse of Com- 
mons “ is not the voice of tlie people,” which is 
very generally in his favour. During the past 
week he has “ scarce seen m ms,n or woman ” who 
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approved of “ so unnatural a combination of dis- 
cordant interests, connexions, and opinions,” or 
failed to express indignation at “ the savage at- 
tack made at such a time on the feelings, the 
peace, the health, and perhaps the life of the 
Eing." The peojile see, he added, that full pro- 
vision has been made for their defence 'against 
the threatened invasion; “they see resources 
called forth for which no one gave this country 
credit ; they are pleased Avith the economy of the 
public expenditure ; they have proclaimed a 
spirit of zeal and unanimity, Avhich they certainly 
neither showed or felt during the last war, nor 
duiing the last admmista’ation, they have not been 
intimidated by the power of arbitrary an’ests and 
endless imprisonments ; and even your enemies 
admit your integrity, while they profligately sneer 
at it.” The ministry might be wealc in oratory, 
but Hastings looked on oratray as a poor sub- 
stitute for “ useful matter and progressive action.” 

Whatever force there might be in such plead- 
ings,* the time for urging them to any purpose 
had already passed. Addington might possess 
the confidence of his sovereign and the favour of 

• Dean Milman’s letter to Sir Cornwall Lems (Administrations 
of Groat Britam) bears out Ilastmgs’ views m this oonaexion. 
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tlui Court. His ministry of mcdiocrilios 
Btill .suit the mass of those who, iu iSt)12, hsicl 
hailed witli eiiffor thnnkl'uhu'ss tluj ]>('!(ce of 
miens, only to answ('r with sad hut resoliilo 
defiance', the challenge once more otlbred hy the 
First Consul of the French Jh'puhlic in 1803. 
But “ Ihittdn’s guardian gander,” as Cauniug 
called him, could malce no head ngaiirst the new 
alliance of his old patron, Pitt, with their 
common enemy. Fox. As the great camp at 
Boulogne grew more and more threatening, men’s 
minds turned with increasing hopefulness to Ihtt, 
as the only pilot who could guide his country 
safely through the storm of war. Bidicule and 
satire, wielded hy Caiming and all the wits of the 
day, helped to undermine the strength of a 
ministry which had lived from the first on suffer- 
ance, and made few powTiful friends outside the 
Court. As soon as the king’s illness took a 
favourable bum, the last excuse for i)roIouged 
forbeni'ancc towards hisJfiivouritehad disappeared. 
To forestal the verdict of the next elections, 
Addington must resign. 

Such, we may well believe, was Ihe khid of 
answer which Addingtoit gave his wcU-meauiiig 
visitor. From. Ins, ‘‘eniidifl otatemput” nf the 
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causes that determined Mm to resign his post, 
Hastings, like a man of sense, could draw but one 
conclusion. “ You have satisfied me,” he said, 
“that the view which 1 took of the case was 
erroneous. I am now as thoroughly persuaded 
as you can be, that there is but one course open 
to you, consistent with your honour and your 
duty : — ^you must resign.”*'* 

Old as he then was, the master of Daylesford 
had been stirred to action by the appeal which 
the ministry had already made to the country, for 
help against the danger that lowered so darkly 
from the cKfis above Boulogne. In a letter of 
the 13th of September to his friend Andei’son, 
the old warlike spirit wMch had fired Clive's 
young volunteer in 1757 breaks out afresh. He 
tells his fifiend how he had “ called out the youth 
of Daylcsford,” and, with the help of his stepson. 
Colonel Imhoff, and an old porter from Chelsea, 
“ taught them to march, and to carry themselves 
erect like soldiers.” His ardour however was 
soon damped by a circular letter from the War 
Muiistcr to the Lord-Lieutenant ; and his little 
company was disbanded, lest he should “be 
thought guilty of disaffection, by teaching men 
* Glei^f’s Warrea Ha^tiajts," Vol. 3, OJaip. xiii. 
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the use of arms which they might joossihly turn 
against their country, as they were precluded 
from the defence of it.*” 

Hastings watched the struggle thus renewed 
against Napoleon with an interest brightonod by 
anxiety for his friend Sir Elijah impey, who had 
found himself detained at Pains, a prisoner on 
parole, when the war broke out in May 1803. 
More fortunate than moat of his follow-suiferers, 
Impey, who had friends in Talleyrand and 
Fouchd, was allowed to return home in the 
middle of the following year.f His son Elijah, 
who was then a student of Christchurch, Oxford, 
was always a welcome guest at Daylesford. On 
one occasion he rode back to Oxford, mounted on 
a beautiful Persian mare which Hastings had 
given him. Not long afterwards the Dean of his 
college, the famous Dr. Jackson, came uito his 
room ^vilh some Greek and Latin verses in his 
hand. Young Impey had sent them to Daylcs- 
ford in honour of his friend’s gift ; and Hastings 
who loved all scholarly graces, and hoped to serve 
his young friend, had forwarded a copy to the 
Dean. The verses were good enough to please 

* Gleig’s "'Warren Hastings," "Vol. 3, Chap. xii. 

t “Memoirs of Sir E. Impey,” Oliap. 18. 
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that awful functionary ; and so there sprang up 
between the older and the younger scholar a 
frieudsliip from which the latter was to reap no 
small advantage, as the years went by.'^ 

About a year after Impey’s safe return home, 
Hastings’ heart was saddened by tidings of the 
untimely death in India of his godson, Hastings 
impey, the fairest and best beloved of all his 
father’s children. He had gone out as a writer 
but a few years before ; and the blow was one 
from which Sir Elijah never quite recovered. 
Four years later the grey-haired father hiuisolf 
sank peacefully into his last sleep at Newick, in 
the house where ho and Warren Hastings had so 
often talked together as old and ti’ied friends. 
Only a few months before his death, he had 
accompanied Hastings fi’om Hewick to Brighton, 
in order to dine witli the Prince Regent at the 
Pavilion. One of the guests was Sheridan, who 
had been specially invited to meet the object of 
his former invective. Sheridan came forward 
with a pretty speech concerning the pnit he hod 
once taken against Hastings, as a public 2deader 
hound by duty to make good his case without 
regal’d to his own jirivate opinions. Ha'stings 
* Gleig’s " WwTca HaafangB,” Vol. 3, Chap, xv 
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fins^ycred him merely with a low bow ; and the 
reconciliation -which the Prince had hoped fo, 
and SherifLan no doubt desired, seems to have 
gone no Turther. Possibly Hastings felt that the 
offer had come loo late, for he afteiwards told his 
friends at Ncwick, that if Mr. Sheridan had 
“confessed as much twenty yeai’s ago,” he might 
have done him some service. 

Of flic Prince’s personal friendliness towards 
himself Hastings had long since been assured. 
Alike from his Royal Highness and several of the 
Whig leaders he had often received marks of 
attention, which raised within him hopes that 
wore nover to he fulfilled. The untimely death 
of England’s great Minister in the first days of 
180G, left the ground clear for a coalition of 
Pitt’s followers with the party of his great rival, 
Fox. Nine years earlier, Purke himself, the most 
prominent of Ilnstiugs’ enemies, had followed his 
only son to the gi'avc. Anolhcr enemy. Lord 
MelvUlc, the Dundas of former days, had lately 
been impeached by the House of Commons. It 
seemed to Hastings as if the time had come when 
he might claim from his country some repara- 
tion for past wrongs. On the lith March, 1806, 
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he waited by aiDpointment on the Prince of Wales 
at Carlton House. 

The Prince received his visitor with that 
charming courtesy for which “ the first gentle- 
man in Europe” was always renowned. After 
the first exchange of compliments, Hastings pro- 
ceeded to exj)lain the object of his visit. His 
hoj)e.s of employment, either on the Board of 
Control or in the government of India, he had 
already relinquished ; but he still looked, he said, 
to obtain some redress from the House of Com- 
mons for the injuries he had suflfered through 
the impeachment. “ Though acquitted, I yet 
stand branded on their records as a traitor to my 
country, and false to my trust.” There was one 
other point, he added, concerning which his 
Koyal Highness had himself raised expectations 
in the breast of one whose wishes Hastings had 
ever preferred to his own. “ Though the best, 
the most amiable of women," Mrs. Hastings was 
“ still a woman,” whose heart was set upon a title 
in which she could have a share. The Prince 
heard him with courtly attention, reSchoed his 
praises of Mrs. Hastings, agreed with all he said 
about himself, and, taking him kindly by the 
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hand, Tjaclc him go nnd talk the matter over with 
the Prince’s chief follower and bosom friend, 
Lord Moira. 

Nothing hut disa})pointment came of the inter- 
view from which Hastings had cxpc'ctod much. 
He hsul fondly hoped that the iMnee’s intlucnco 
woidd carry his Mndsters along with him ; but 
lie was soon to discover his mistake. They might 
gi’ant him a peerage to please the Prince Ivegent, 
but they refused to ask Paiiimncnt for a reversal 
of the sentence in which they had once con- 
curred. Hustings, {‘or his part, declined on such 
conditions the honour which lay within his reach. 
“T am content," ho said to his good friend, Lord 
Moira, “to go down to the grave with the plain 
name of Warren Hastings, and sluadd be made 
miserable by a title olrtained by such means as 
should sink me in my own estiiualion." 

Such disappointments, however, J'ailod to sonr 
his sweet temper, or to wring from him a word 
of unseemly compLaint. The chief dc'sire of his 
heart wtis to see hia character cleared before the 
world by a formal vote of the Commons, which 
would cancel the vote for Ids impeachment passed 
in 1787. That piece of justice granted, ho would 
have accented a peerage to please his wife, or 
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some post of dignity ■which would mark the 
Court’s and the nation’s estimate of his public 
worth. For the peerage in itself, he seems to 
have cared as little as a philosopher of ripe age 
and good social position could do. If he might not 
have it on his own terms, he would put the bauble 
aside, even at the cost of a heartache for the 
woman whom he loved with the fondness of a 
Jahangir or a Shah Jahan. The passing annoy- 
ance relieved itself in an epigram or two, and in 
the milder expressions jotted down in his diary ;* 
and he went his "vvay with a cheerful spirit, 
strengthened by the sympathy of many warm 
friends, including Lord Moira, and upheld by all 
the consolations of a philosoj)hy which drew its 
power from sources eminently Christian. In his 
biographer’s own words, he “ found happiness 
himself in dispensing happiness throughout the 
circle which enjoyed the high privilege of being 
admitted to a share of his confidence and his 
esteem.” 

One of these, as the reader has learned ali’eady 
was Sir John D’Oyley, whom worldly misfor- 

Mr. Gleig says, " I oajinot discover, either in Ms diary or 
in Ilia oorrespondenco, one sentence, or the clause of a sentence, 
which the most fastidious may with propriely interpret as 
expressive of disgust.”— Vol. 3, Chap. xiii. 
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tunes had lately driven back to the coniitiy 
where his son Charles had landed as a writer 
some years before. Charles himself was ah’eady 
married, and doinp; as well as his father and his 
father’s friend could desire. A younger son, 
John, a sickly boy of eleven or twelve, laid been 
left behind at school, under Hastings’ special 
chai’go. Writing to Su‘ John in August, i 806, 
Hastings tells him of the bold step he had taken 
in removing the boy horn Twyford to a smaller 
school, where his recovexy from a long illness 
would be quickened by the tender nui'sing of the 
mastei'’s wife. For some yeaj’s Hastings watched 
over his young charge with right fatherly care. 
Ho himself, or one of his Mends, would go to see 
him while at school ; and when young D’Oyley 
spcxit his holidays at Daylesford, ho would cxu« 
mine him carefully about his studios, and sexxd 
out to his father cheering reports of his son’s 
progress. 

In duo time John goes to Haylcybuxy College, 
which had been founded in 1800 for the train- 
ing of young men destined to enter the Com- 
pany’s civil service. His land guardian, who has 
not lately troubled him with much advice, partly 
because at his age “advice is not always welcome, 
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even when given with the kindest intentions,” 
now writes to warn JTohn against joining his 
felloAV-students in acts of rebellion towards their 
masters. “As you value your futui’e character 
and success in life, my dear Johnny, shun all 
such detestable cabals, and repel with firmness 
eveiy advance made to you to poison your mind 
with their corrupt principles.” By beginning 
early to practise obedience, he would earn a claim 
to the obedience of others in their turn. Mr. 
Lendon, adds Hastings, “ delighted me in one of 
his letters, by tellmg me that his boys looked up 
to you. Be looked up to where you now are, 
and wherever you are hereafter. Disdain to be 
the tool of any one ; be not a follower even of 
the wisest and the best ; but do what is right 
firom the impulse of your own judgment, not the 
example of others. In a word maintain the cha- 
racter given of you by Mr. Lendon. Be looked 
up to^ and acquire that eminent distraction by 
example and conciliation.”* 

In the fortunes of Johnny’s father, Hastings 
took an interest which never flagged. “I thank 
God,” he writes to Thompson, in 1808 , “that 
the best part of me, my affections, remains unin 
* Gloiu^s “ Warren HaatlnK's," Vol. 3, Chap. xii. 
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juvcd by Avenr ; nay, I sometimes think them 
stronger then they were." His constancy hi 
fiiendship )'cai)ecl the full harvest sown by his 
capacity for making friends. Those whom he 
bad once attached to himsclfj he never lost 
through any default on his part ; and the love 
they boro him seemed to bo the natural reflection 
of that which burned so steadily in his own 
bosom. His letters show him continually doing 
and receivhig those little kindnesses which help 
to keep old friendships alive. In the joys and 
sorrows of his friends he expresses an equal 
sympathy, and the expression, however warm, is 
evidently sincere. There are some men whoso 
tender yearnings seldom, if ever, blossom into 
words ; but Hastings contrived, with no loss of 
dignity, to utter forth the promiflings of a warm 
and sensitive heart. 

The kindly grace ivith which he compliments 
Thompson on his eldest daughter, is surpassed 
by the tenderness of his efforts to console his 
friend a year later for that daughter’s untimely 
death. ‘"All that your best friends (and I rate 
myself high in that relation), can effect in this 
case, is to remind you that there arc those who 
do sympathise with you. All other consolations 
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must spring up from your own breast ; its re- 
cesses alone can attemper your grief. I would 
not Avish, if I had the power, to cure it. Son’ow 
for those we love is the linlt that extends and 
binds the affinities of this world to the next, and 
is the pledge of our reunion with the objects of 
it. This is not a doctrine of the moment ; it is 
the result of the meditations of many past years. 
I have often ajid intensely dwelt upon it — have 
written upon it — I have devised objections to it 
and refuted them — and I have imprinted it upon 
my heart with a holy conviction which is blended 
with my hopes of eternal felicity.”* 

And again, some three years later, in 1812, he 
is consoling the same friend for the loss of another 
daughter. To assuage his friend’s grief must be 
the work of a “higher power,” firom whom only 
consolation can come. “ In my eyes,” he adds, 
“ you are yet a happy man ; happy in the con- 
templation of the blessings which you still possess, 
and happy in that of the perfected virtues of her 
whom it has pleased God to remove from you 
for a few years of separation, to be followed by a 
certain reunion with her for ever.” Nor has the 
bereaved father any cause of added bitterness, 

* Gleig’s ‘'Warteu Hastings, ’’ Vol. 8, Cliap. xii, 
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either on account of his OAvn conduct, or of 
“ some shade in the character of the kmented 
object” of his love. “You are conscioiis of 
having acquitted yourscK’ of your duty ; aud of 
her you can say, in the sentiment of the Duke of 
Ormond, that you would not exchange your de- 
parted child, and lose your sorrow wit!) it, to be 
the father, and to possess all the affections of 
a fathei’, of any odier daughter out of your 
own family that could be given you in compen- 
sation.” 

There was much, too, of mellow wisdom in 
the letter which Hastings wrote to Sir John 
D’Oyley's elder son, Charles, at the time of his 
marriage in 1803. After the usual congratula- 
tions, he entreats him “ for God’s sake,” to avoid 
one rock on which many young families have 
been wrecked. “ Avoid entei-tainmcnts ; keep 
no table ; and, tliat you may avoid die obligation 
of retuming invitations, accept of none, but from 
persons so much your superiors in age and stand- 
ing as not to expect it.” On all such points he 
was to take dispassionate counsel with his own 
reason, and make her answer his fixed law, from 
which no sneers, coiisuros, or temptations should 
lead him to depart. “ Be the skvo of fashion,” 
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adds his Mentor, “ in indifferent matters ; but be 
your own master and independent in all such as 
may affect your moral character, or influence 
either your own happiness, or (which indeed is 
yours) the happiness of youv family.”* 

If Hastings had been disappointed by the re- 
sults of his mterview with the Prince of Wales, 
he was siiored the further mortification of seemg 
his arch-enemy. Sir Philip Francis, sent out to 
India as Governor-Genei’al in the room of Lord 
Cornwallis, who died in 1 805, but a fewmonths after 
his second lauding in India as successor to Lord 
Wellesley. As soon as Fox came into power in 
1806, Francis fancied that the prize for which he 
had so long hungered was within his grasp. He 
appealed to Lord Wellesley for help in gaining 
the supj)ort of Fox's Tory colleague, Lord Gren- 
ville. But the “glorious little man,” whose 
Indian career had opened Ms eyes to the true 
worth of his famous predecessor, at once declined 
to say a word in favour of Hastings’ bitterest 
reviler ; and Francis consoled himself with un- 
sparing abuse, not of the Marquis, nor of Lord 
Grenville, but of the great Whig leader in whose 
ranks he had always fought, f The prize for 

* Gleig’s "Warrea Hastings)” yd. 3) Cliap. lai. 

•f BrouKhani’s " Statesinen of tJie Tune of George III.” 
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wliicli he had humlded himself in. vain, w.'is re- 
served for Lord Minto, the Sir Grilbcrt lillliot of 
a form or 

It waa iiatni'a! that Hastings, who had been so 
cruelly wroup;cd by the brother of Alexander 
Elliot, should de])lore the selection of such a 
man for so hn])ortant an otEce. He fcaredi 
moreover, for the effect which Lord Minto’s fccl- 
inf^s towards himself might work upon the for- 
tunes of his old friend. Sir John B’Oyley. His 
forebodings on this point were not, perhaps, 
wholly groundless, for Sir John did get into 
trouble of some Idnd with the new Government. 
But his estimate of Lord Minto’s fitness for liis 
destined post proved on the whole as untrust- 
worthy as such forecasts, made undei' like condi- 
tions, have often done. Sir George Barlow’s 
successor in the Govcmmeiit of India — Sir 
George had provisiomdly succeeded Cornwallis — 
soon learned to tread, so far as a statesman who 
had the fear of Parliament and the India House 
before him might safely venture, in the steps of 
Warren Hastings and tlie Marquis Wellesley. 

To a mind so sensitive as that of Hustings, 
few things could Lave been more welcome than 
the marked change which time had -Tyrought in 
Lord Wellesley’s feelings towards the victim of 
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Francis’ rancour and Burke’s delusions. Lord 
Mornington had gone out to India in 1797 pos- 
sessed with that strong belief in Hasting’s crimi- 
nality which had led him nine or ten years before 
to olfer himself as a Manager of the famous Im- 
peachment. But hia Indian experiences had 
taught him a very different lesson. The memoiy 
of the great Proconsul was still fresh in India, 
and the conqueror of Tippu found himself as- 
saUod and hampered at every timi by the same 
powers of slander, spite, ignorance, and distrust, 
which Hastings, with fewer means of resistance, 
had to encounter. Ilastnigs’ ^rhilom censurcr 
become his warm admirer ; and when, in 1602, 
the Nawdb of Oudh offered to recompense his 
ialher’s friend for the losses incurred through his 
impeachment, by settling on him an amiuity of 
£2,000, Lord Wellesley made loiown the offer 
in one of the most flattermg letters which Hast- 
ings had ever received.* 

This offer Hastings seems to have declined, 
even before he learned, in 1804, that the pension 
gi-anted him by the Company would thenceforth 
be pfiicl in full. It had always been his wish 
to “ owe his fortune” wholly to the bounty of his 
•* Maislunan’s "History of India," Vol. 2, Cfhap. xsvi. 
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former masters ; and the enjoyment of that 
bounty once assured to liim, he avouIcI gladly 
avoid “the Aveight of a foreign obligation.” 
Careless he might be about spendiug money, but 
greedy of money for the sake of spending it on 
himself he never Avas, 

In each stop of Loi’d Wellcsk'y’s Indian career, 
Hastings saAV the vindiculioii and c'nlarged re- 
flection of his oAvn. Tlic fiill of Scringa[)atam, 
the treaty of lla&sein, the victories of Lake and 
"Wellesley scaled the triumph of that policy for 
Avliich he had been so bitterly assailed, the policy 
Avhicli aimed at making the British poAver 
supremo throughout India. Nor docs the rc- 
scinblance belAvecm the lives of the tivo great 
Governors stop here. Each had carried out his 
oavul policy in defumco of orders and rebukes 
from Lcadcnhall Street. Alter his return home, 
in 1805, Lord Wellesley also became tbc mark 
of hostile proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons, especially Avith regard to his treatment of 
the Nawhb of Oudh. But tins time the Minis- 
try stood between the accused and his assailants ; 
and Fox himself, whom experience had made 
Aviser, opposed the motion for his impeach- 
ment. The attacks in Paa’liament Avei'c signal 
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failures ; but the Coiu’t of Proprietors, which 
had always befriended Hastings, combined with 
the Directors to pass on Lord Wellesley a 
vote of censure which was only rescinded after 
thirty years. 


Note. — It may have been about tlio timo of bis fruitless in- 
terview with the Priiieo of Wales, that Warren Ilimlings wrote 
the following lines poncorning Francis Pacheco, whoso semoos 
in Portuguese India were requited by a long imjjrisomnent 
tinder fslso charges afterwards set aside, and whoso sad fate 
was sung by Caixioens in Book 10 of his Lusiad : — 

“ Yet think not, gallant Lnsian, nor repine 
That inan’s eternal destiny is thme. 

Whoe’er it is the adventurous chief befriends. 

Pell malice on his parting stops attends. 

On Britain's caudiuatos for fame await, 

As now on theo, the harsh decrees of fate : 

Thus are ambition’s fondest hopes o’erreaohed ; 

One dies imprison'd and one bres impeached.” 



CHAPTER rv. 

1810— 1814. 

It was in the year 181", at the a<iG of oiglity, 
that 1 Tastings ojico more eincr^^ecl from Ills Ion/? 
retimneut into tlio lilaze of imhlic notice, h^or 
many years past he had 1h'(*u l<>adiu/? th{> life of a 
quiet country geutloiuan, happy in the possession 
of health and worldly coiiqietuucc, in the love of 
his accomplished and gentle wife, lu the I'elloW' 
ship of many friends, in the ((illowing of his 
favourite pursuits and the discharge of his daily 
duties, in the happiness which he coiiferrcd on. 
all who came within roach of his unfailing bounty 
<a’ his friendly services. These ycni’s, in short, 
as Mr. Gleig remarks, were “devoted to the well- 
being of his fellow-men in all ranks, ages, and 
conditions,” from the wedded couples in whoso 
quaiTels he was asked to interpo.se, to the chil- 
dren and youths for whom distant friends claimed 
,his kindly ofiSces, and Iho widows or orphans 
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whose wants he charitably relieved. To his 
nearest relatives, the Woodmans, he had always 
proved a helpful brother, and his wife’s children 
had been brought up and cheidshed as his o\vn. 

In the spring of 1813 he was called up to 
Loudon, to give evidence before both houses of 
Parliament on the affairs of a country which ho 
had not seen for twenty-eight years past. The 
renewal of the Company’s Charter was the ques- 
tion of the hour with all who had any voice in 
the management of our Indian Empire, or any 
interest in the growth of our Indian trade. 
Hitherto the great Company, if largely shorn of 
their political powers, had retained intact their 
chartered privileges in the matter of trade. But 
the charter of 1793 was now expiring, and the 
Ministry of Lord Liverpool had no mind to renew 
a monopoly which had already outgrown its 
apparent purpose. To that monopoly we may 
have owed our eastern empire and aH the advan- 
tages that flowed therefrom. But the time was 
come for getting rid of a mischievous anachronism, 
which shut out the people of England from the 
frfec development of their commercial greatness. 
Hapoleon’s grand scheme for excluding English 
wares from the whole Continent of Europe had 
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tuiiicd the eyes of our mcrcliantH to other and 
remoter fields of enterprise ; the cotton spinners 
of Lancashii’e clamoured fiez'cely for the z-ight of 
free trade with on English deptizidency ; and the 
men of Bristol aizd Liverpool inveighed against 
the exclusive privileges enjoyed hy Lozidon as 
the port of ezitzy for Indian goods. The doom 
of the Coiripaziy had hi fact beezi sounded 
thz’oughout England for sevci-al years before the 
Session of 1813. 

The Ministei’s had agreed with some reluct- 
ance, that Paz’liamont should hoar the witzicssos 
brought forward by the India House magnates 
in their defence. Scores of old azid pz’esent ser- 
vants of the Company wez’c eager to display their 
loyalty to the masters in whose service they had 
made their fortunes or their iiamo. Conspicuous 
ill the one list stood the name of Warren Hast- 
ings, in the othei’, those of Malcolm and Munro. 
On tlie 30th March, the white-liaii’cd znaster of 
Daylesford appcai-ed at the bar of that House of 
Commons, whcz’c, twenty-seven years before, he 
had read his answer to the chai'ges laid against 
him by Bzu’ke. But the passions of a bygone 
day were buried in the applause which now 
greeted him from every side ; applause such as 
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had seldom been heard within those walls. He 
was at onco invited to take a chair, and when, 
after a long examination, he was allowed to with- 
draw, all the members, he wrote to Charles 
D’Oyley, “by one simultaneous impulse rose 
with their heads uncovered, and stood in silence 
tin T passed the door of their chamber.”* The 
House at the time was unusually crowded, and it 
may be, as Macaulay states, that one or two of 
those who had talcen part in his impeachment 
kept their seats. But the exceptions only served 
to emphasize the homage rendered by the rest. 

His friend Thompson, who had heard the 
applause from the Speaker’s room, in writing to 
Sir John D’Oyley, declares his perfect conviction 
that “there is not at this moment a man in 
England, the worth of whose private and public 
character is more universally and indisputably 
admitted than his is.” The warmth of Thomp- 
son’s friendship hardly overcoloured the simple 
truth. Nor was Hastings received with less 
reverence, a few days later by the House of 
Lords. The Duke of Gloucester took him to 
the House in his own carriage, waited with him 
in the outer room, and conducted him into the 

• Gleig's ‘'Wairen Hastings, ” Tol. 3, Chap, jdv. 
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hall where the Lords sat in full committee. 
Luring his examination, ho enjoyed what Hocins 
to have been the rare honour of a seat, and the 
Lords also rose while he retired. “The most 
marked attention” — says Mr. Thompson — “was 
paid both to his person and his opinions.” The 
same carriage which had brought him thither 
took him home ; and when the House, broke up 
the Duke himself — says Hastings — “came to 
make his rcpoi’t of what had passed to Mrs. 
Hastings, with the same kind of glee that you or 
your dear father would have expressed upon the 
same occasion.”* 

As the first of the witnesses called before Par- 
litunen, Hastings not only cleared the way for his 
successors ; he also helped to indicate new lines 
of iufj[uiry to the oxnminers themselves. Age 
had not yet greatly dimmed his momoiy, nor 
weakened his powers of copious statement. Ilis 
evidence turned chiefly on the settlement of 
Europeans in India, on the extent of India’s 
demand for English goods, and the policy of en- 
couraging Christian missions in a country ruled 
by men of Christian race. His opinions on these 

* Letter to Olmrloa D’Oyiey-— GHeig’s "Wawen Hastings,* 
Vol. 3, Olmp, xiT. 
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points, hoivever opposed to the more liberal spirit 
of our own day, or even to the views expressed 
by the leading statesmen of that time, were at 
least in harmony with the fruits of his old Indian 
cxjaeriences, and the ideas that still swayed the 
members of his old service. The free admission 
of European settlers into India he regarded as a 
new danger to the peace of that country, and a 
sure step towards the loss of our Indian posses- 
sions. He saw no advantage in opening to aU 
England a trade which had nearly reached its 
utmost limits under the fostering care of its best 
guardians, the East India Company. And he 
looked with evident dishfce on aH schemes for 
encouraging missionaiy enterprise among a people 
noted for their attachment to their own ancestral 
creeds. 

Eeminded of the opinions he had once ex- 
pressed against monopoly and in favom* of free 
trade, Hastings could only answer that his 
opinions had undergone a change, and that he 
did not come there to defend his own inconsis 
tencics. If we regret the change in his case, we 
must allow for the force of. old official traditions, 
and perhaps of gratitude, working on a man of 
his great age. And it must bo remembered that 
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he eiTccl. in good company. Among the wit- 
nesses on the same side, was Sir John Shore, who 
had lately become Lord Teignmonth.* One of 
the foremost champions of monopoly in the House 
of Lords was the Marquis Wellesley, whose en- 
couragement of “interlopers” and private trade 
with India had given sore offence, in the lirst 
years of the century, to “ the cheesemongers of 
Leadenhall Street.” 

As for his views on the other questions at issue, 
they were held in common by most statesmen 
and very nearly all the Company’s servants of 
his day. The mutiny of Vellor, in 1806, had 
taught all but a few enthusiasts a lesson of cau- 
tion in dealing ■with the religious feelings and 
usages of the Indian people. The settlement of 
white men in India was a bold experiment, whose 
success has hardly yet been placed beyond a 
question. Few statesmen, Indeed, of that day 
seem to have looked so far ahead as Lord Gren- 
ville, whose speech on the Indian question in the 
House of Lords foreshadowed the more sweejnng 
reforms of 1833, when the last roimiants of the 
Company’s trade-rights were swept away ; and 
of 1853, when the first appointments to the 

* The real author of the Porpetual Seltlcmont iu Boufral, 
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Indian Civil service were tlirown oj)cn to public 
compel ition. 

I lastings’ evidence may have pleased his friends 
and encouraged the witnesses who came after 
him. But all the ai-guments and the eloquence 
of the Company’s champions failed to avert the 
blow which a Ministry, strong in the support o 
an approving nation, was i^reparcd to deal at their 
commercial pi’ivilegea. Under the Charter Act 
of 1813, litlle was left of those privileges save 
the China trade.; Europeans became free to settle 
under certain conditions in the Company’s ter- 
ritories ; and in 1814, on Angbcan. bishop 
landed in Calcutta as the head of a Church 
establishment to be maintained at the Company’s 
cost. 

Soon after his return to Paylosford, Hastings 
learned that Oxford was about to confer upon 
him the tardy compliment of a degree. At his 
a])pcarance in the noble theatre where he was to 
bo installed a Doctor of Civil Law, the under- 
graduates rose to a man and greeted him with 
rounds of enthusuistic cheering. Dr. Phillimorc 
presented him to the Vice-Chancellor in one of 
those elegant Latin speeches in which the 
University Orator is always supposed to excel. 
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The appbuse of a body of young men assembled 
at a lime of yearly festival, to let off their sur- 
plus spirits in cheers, groans, or jokes, may not 
in itself bo wortli much. But it served as a 
test of the new comer’s jiopularity, and at this 
time Hastings was certainly popular. The 
warmth of his reception inspired his frieudj 
Elijah Inipey, the student of Chrislclnu'cii, to 
write a poetical address to l)r. Philliniore., 
Three copies of the poem were sent to Hastings,* 
who declared himself unable to select passages 
from an effusion so aibnirablo throughout. 
“ How much I was pleased with the j[)oem,'’ he 
wrote, “ I cannot foU you ; but I have a greater 
pleasure in conveying to you the sentiments and 
words of my dear Mrs. Hastings. ‘ Tell him,' 
slio said, ‘that I am delighted with it. It is 
excellent, charming, and has nothing of sickness 
in the composition of it ; nor is it possible to bo 
better.’ ” 

At the moment when Hnstiiigs took his place 
among the Dons of Oxford, ho saw himself 
standing on the brink of pauperism. The term 
for wliich his pension liad been granted him had 
well-nigh rtm out; and unless the Court of 
Directors came to his succour, beggary stared 
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liim in tlie face. The Court, however, were not 
unmindful of their debt to the great man who 
asked them as a favour for that winch his past 
services demanded as a right. They renewed 
the pension for the term of his natural life. 
But to all suggestions that the name of Mrs. 
Hastings might be included in the grant to her 
husband, they turned a deaf ear. Hastings bore 
the disappointment with his wonted calmness, 
thankful at any rate for the boon secured to him- 
self. 

Fresh honours awaited him in the following 
year. In the May of that year the Prince 
Regent made him a member of his Privy 
Coimcil. Hastings went through the ceremony 
of taking his seat, and I’etumed home highly 
gratified with the long audience granted him by 
the most affable of princes. By that time all 
England was rejoicing over the downfal of the 
groat Na 2 )oleon, whose defeat at Loipsic in the 
previous October had opened the way for the 
advance of the allied armies on the French 
capital. In April 1814 the spodl child of 
Victory abdicated his throne and set out for the 
island of Elba. Eaady in June the allied sove- 
reigns entered London as guests of the Prince 
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Regent. Their "visit to Oxford in tlic same 
month .added a r.are lustre to the gay doings of 
that year’s Conimcmoration. Among those who 
figui’cd in that courtly gathering was Warren 
Hastings ; and once more the Sholdouian Theatre 
rang with the noisy honours paid by young 
Oxford to the most illustrious of her giu'sts. 

On the 1 8th of June Hastings formed one of 
the splendid company that s.at down to tlie great 
banquet given at Guildliall by the City of 
London to the Prince Regent and his august 
friends. On this occasion he was introduced by 
the Prince himself to the Emperor Alexander 
and the JCing of Prus.sia, as the most doseiwing 
and one of the worst-used men in England. 
“But I Lave m.ade a beginning” — ^added the 
Prinoc — “and shall cerfcvinly not stop there, 
lie has been created a ILavy Councillor, which 
ho is to regard as notliing more than an earnest 
of the esteem in which I hold him ; ho shall yet 
bo honoured as he deserves.” 

In a letter to his Mead Anderson, Hastings 
refers to this pretty speech as uttered “in a 
manner too flattering to be written, and more 
audible than was merely necessary for the great 
personages to whom it was addressed.” * It was 
* Gloig’B “"W'ftwan na8tin<»8,'’ Vol. S, Oliap. xiv, 
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natural that ho, like so many others, should ho 
charmed by “ the most gracious expressions of 
benevolence" on the part of one who had quite a 
princely knack of making pretty speeches. It 
was true enough, as Thackeray admits, that 
George IV. was “ good-natured — not unldndly,” 
ready sometimes to help a friend in need, or to 
save an old servant from disgrace. But selfish- 
ness, indolence and love of pleasure marked him 
for their OAvn, and his best intentions fell like 
seed by the wayside. If Hastings, in spite of 
past experience, dreamed of any solid advantage 
from the good things so publicly said and 
promised by his royal patron, he was soon to find 
himself once more undeceived. 

The excitement and tho exertions he under- 
went at this time of general rejoicing told, at 
least for the moment, on his health. After the 
memorable Thanksgiving at St. Paid’s, he had 
“a sharp hut temporary fever.” Eest and absti- 
nence, however, and the pleasure of seeing his 
wife “ improved to a state of unmixed health and 
exuberant spirits," soon brought him round ; and 
on the 11th of July he was well enough to talce 
tho chair at a dinner given by “the Indian 
gentlemen” to the new-made Duke of "Welling- 
‘ton, still fresh from his crowning victory over 
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Soult at Toulouse. Tfis speech on this occasion 
contained some gracefiil rcfeniiices tt) the part 
which Wcllmj^ton had once jdayod in extending 
the British poAver in Indui, “ thus uniting at the 
same time a brother’s glory with his own,” and 
to the train of events by which the victor of 
Assaye had become the instrument of retributive 
justice on the author of “ the wanton and per- 
fidious aggression at Bayonne.” llis voice was 
then so feeble, that only those who sat nearest 
him coirld hear him plainly; but Ins speech, 
according to the newspai)orB, was “I’ccoivod Avith 
much satisfaction."* 

At a dinner given on the 16th July to the 
Dulce of Wellington by the Court of Directors, 
the first health drunk was that of “ Mr. Hastings 
and the Governments of India.” Then folloAVod 
“ The Marquis Wellesley, with thanks to him for 
his distinguished services in India.” On this 
occasion, Ilastmgs himself docs not seem to have 
been present ; but his dcj)artnrc from London 
was delayed hy an invitation to attend the (Ste 
given hy the Prince Kegent at Caidton llonse on 

* HosUdOTj in a loUer to Anderson, denied llial liia voice was 
weak, but I am inclined to think that in this instoncu the 
reporters wore ri»j-ht. 
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the 2 1st July. Two days afterwards, Hastings 
returned witli his wife to Haylcslbrd, not sorry 
to exchange the stir and glitter of the scenes in 
which ho had lately figured, for the quieter at- 
tractions of his country home. 

Before his departure, some of his friends had 
been trying to obtain for him the honour of 
a statue in the India House. Nothing, however, 
came of tliis pi'oject. When Hastings heard of it 
through liis A'iend, Sir George Dallas, he I’cfused 
his assent to every attempt of the kind, “except 
what should arise from the Court of Directors 
themselves, and from their own mere motion.” 
Sir George assured him that nothing should be 
done in the matter that could hurt his feelings ; 
but Hastings insisted Hiat the whole business 
should be “ put an end to altogether.”* 


* Gleig’s ‘‘Warren llaatingB," Yol. S, Chap. xiv. 
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Hastings returned to Daylesforcl in good spirits 
and fair health. But the shadow of ceming fate 
was already fallhig on his path. In 1813, he 
had suffered ■fii'om a numhnoss in his right side. 
During liis stay in London in the following year, 
he foinid himself more than once dc])rived for a 
few minutes of the power of speech, by a seizure 
which affected the muscles of his month and of 
one hand. These atecks, however, .soon passed 
by, leaving him apparently .as well as ever. In 
September, 1815, ho described himself to Ander- 
son, with whom he I'ogularly corrcHj)onded, as 
mnch better than ho had boon for months ])ast, 
“liaijpy in ■witncHsing the good health, good 
spirits, and good looks of Mrs. ]Iasting.s, stUl un- 
abated,” and his own, “ of each Icnul, perfect in 
all points, hut memory of the past unci present 
r<3fioll<aRtion.” 
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IIo had now given up riding on horseback, 
but his strength was still equal to the old pur- 
suits of fanuing and gardening, iuid he enjoyed 
as keenly as over the society of his friends and 
his books. Nor did he relax from his old in- 
terest in the political movements of the day. In 
a letter to David Airdersoii, written soon after 
Bonaparte’s triumphant return from Elba, Hast- 
ings looks upon the late events in Franco as 
falsifying Solomon’s adage that there is nothing 
new under the sun, “ for the imagination of man 
never conceived the invasion of a gi’ent empire 
by a mere adventurer at tlie head of six hun- 
dred men.” Nor was he less amazed to contem- 
plate tho likelihood — erelong to prove the fact — 
of a foreign confederacy forcing “ upon a whole 
people against their declared choice, a sovereign 
rulei*, and that ruler the untainted blood of their 
own hereditary mouai’chs.”* Like Fox, and a few 
other liberal-minded Englishmen of that day, he 
had always owned to a certain admiration of the 
groat Corsican upstart, whose lurid genius and 
mad ambition were about to land him, a hopeless 
exile, on tho lonely, well-guarded rock of St. 
Helena. He admired him much as one might 
* 01oiP'’8 "Warren Hoitanpis” Vol. 3, Chap, xir. 
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achniro a hurricfuie or a rii<^ing Hood, or the fallen 
Ardani^el in Paradise Lost. 

A few months later, we find Ills f^eneroua 
spirit vexed at “tlie juiraculouH transforination 
of the beautiful island ol St. Helena into a state 
prison of a dc'])osed emperor.” He was “ sorry 
for its dofifrodation, and more so to coutcmjdalo 
the British nation in the character of the jailor of 
Europe.” It Avas, no donht, a disa^‘ecfil)le duty 
which fell to England, but in his sympathy Avith 
the famous prisoner Hastings seems to have over- 
looked the chcumstanccs Avhich justified the 
jailor’s conduct. If Napoleon had been less 
closely guarded, Avould not the peace of Europe 
have soon been once more disturbed ? The events 
that followed his return from Elba explain the 
sequel of liis surrender to Captain Maitland. 

Hastings watched the course of events in India 
with an interest heightened by his friendly rela- 
tions with Lord Moira, the noAV Governor- 
General, and by the memory of his oAvn 
experiences in the same jwst. With pardonable 
pride, the old man compares the success of liis 
own plans in 1781 for defeating the Rajah of 
Banuras, Avith the hlunders that marked the first 
year’s campaign in Nc])al. Our reverses in 
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1814 lie ascl’ibes, not to “ tlie superior skill and 
courage ol our enemies,” but to our ignorance of 
tlie country invaded, our neglect of the discipline 
which makes up for iulciior numbers, and to the 
folly of sending three columns “by three unds- 
fimd lines, through an unknown labyrinth of 
thickets and rocks, with a plan for tlieir converg- 
ing in the same point of attack.” Ilis h'lirs that 
the war might end in a peace that would lower 
the credit of oar arms, and pi’oclaiin our “ .'iban- 
donment of the principle to which avc owe all our 
present greatness in India,” were happily iiilsilicd 
by the victories of Ochterlony and the treaty of 
1816. 

Falsified also, perhaps for the best, were liis 
cxpi'ctations regarding the latter years of Loi’d 
Tlastuigs’ rule.^ Looking at Lord Ilastings as 
“ a man of superior talents, steady of purpose, 
and determined,” wlio had no wish to make new 
conquests, lie reckoned that the Mardtha Princes 
would not care to jirovoke, at the hands of such 
a ruler, the punishment they would else receive, 
“ These,” ho writes, in the winter of 1817, “are 
my reasons for believing that we shall have peace 


* Lord Moira was made Marquis of ITastiugs at the end of 
ilio Gurldia war. 
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in his time.” And yt*i iit tlint very time Manitha 
bitrif'ue had driven Lord Hastings to onen the 
series of cainj)aign.s, Avhich ended by anniliilating 
the sovereignly of the I’eslnvas, .and making the 
Company’s powoi* snproine in tact and form 
throughout India. Had Warren Hastings lived 
})ut a few niontlis longer, he would have se<'n the 
glorious fullilment of the di'eain he had hc'guu to 
cherish sixty years before. 

In duly, IB 16, avc find him pk'asautly engaged 
in restoring tlio ruinous old ehureli at Dayles- 
ford, Avhich stood upon lijs own. laud and was 
fi-c([u(‘uted chiefly by his otvn tenants and the 
laembers of his household “I feel,” he Avrote 
to Anderson in Oclober, “a s])ico of vanity in 
relating that “1 began the domolilion of the old 
fiibric on the Bill of didy, and coin])le1ed the 
Avhole of the reiioAml building on the 11th of 
Beptemher .... To this aceoimt must be 
added Aviiidows, pavements, .ttkI doors ; against 
Avhicli 1 set the cove of u ceiling nearly linislied, 
but not a pari of the eld cliurch. This with the 
delay of a month for two coats of plaster nlre.ady 
laid, .‘lud some ornaineiiUil additions, will about 
close the work, so as to admit ol divine service 
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ill it on Sunday, the Gth of Nuvoniher, just lour 
moiilhs from the dilapidution.”* 

About the siiiiiu liine lie ainused him self with 
vepriuthig a little tract he had ouce written 
“ upon the inciiiis of guarding houses from lires.” 
llis letters of this period contain some toucliing 
references to that decay ivhich wius slowly creep- 
ing over ins jxiwers ol mind and body. One 
night, “by way of oxjM'riinent,” as he tells An- 
dei'.son, “ J got liy lu'art six lines of Walter Scott, 
on going to lied, and Airgiit them, without tlie 
power of recovering them, before J had composed 
myself.” In another letter to the same Iriend, 
alter tolling of tlio “constant recreation, both of 
body and mind,” which the rel)uilding of the 
church had allbrdod him, he regrets his inability 
to walk so far as tho village and give, his orders 
to file workmen, as each occurs to him. on tho 
sjiot. And to Elijah Impcy, he writes in Ko- 
vomber, 1816, “You sufter only from the tem- 
porary (U'prcssion of those energies which you 
inherently possess ; and wait only the revolu- 
tionary ciumge wliicli every constitution, both of 
mind and body, i>ossesscs for their complete ro- 
jmodiiction. That mine have ]mssecl that period, 

* (Jluifi’s “ Wttvmi IlnslinKS." Vol. 3, Cluip. xv. 
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tliis liiboui’cd iind scai‘co inlGUi<fil)U’, if int(dligi- 
blc, attempt to convey my mciinmg, too plainly 
demonstrates.” 

>Still there was pletity of life in the old mtai, 
whovso eighty-fourth birthday was close at hand 
when he thus wrote. If his handwriting was 
feeble, and his style prolix, his letters still showed 
a lively intei*est in the aifairs of his triends mid 
the world at large. Elijah Iinpey’s last poem, a 
new pamphlet by Roliert Owen, the Communist 
dreamer of New Lanark, the riots caused by 
Ibe distresses cousecpient on war and bad har- 
V£‘.sts, the rumoured rc.sigiiation of Lord Liver- 
pool’s hriuistiy, the lighting at Algiers and in 
Ceylon — these and suchlike topics are touched 
olV by the same pen that disetnirses of the writer’s 
home pursuits, of the health and virtues of Mas. 
TTastings ; that rejoice.s in the convalescence of 
IVTi’S. Anderson, and comments with kindly re- 
gret or pleasure on the nows which the postman 
brings him from distmit friends. Once in a way 
he is roused to momeuttuy anger by some show 
of injustice to his official merits The reform (f 
the salt dejiartment in Bengal was a measure 
which he had devised and cari'ied out entirely by 
himself; and it hurt the old luuu’a i>rido to .^eo 
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tlic credit of its coucoptioii cliuined for some one 
wlio hiul acted under liu. orders. “ I am angry,’ 
he writes to Thompson, “but I sluill cool before 
I get to toAvn.’’* 

This was Avritten in February, 1817. In the 
foUoAving month he Avent up to Loudon for the 
last time ; returning to Daylesford on the 8th of 
May. To jiay lus rcspecte to the Prince Jlegent 
Avas for him a ])leasant duty ; and ho aIma Avrote 
his name at the Lukes of York and Clarence, 
besides making a round of other visits, formal or 
friendly. Put tliat Avhich gave him tlie most 
pleasure was the Avelooine offered him on the 13tli 
ol March, when he dined Avith thirty-nine old 
Indians at the Camden Hill Club. IJis health 
was “ dianik with murks of the most exjAtes&ive 
kindness.” In such honours he read not only the 
testimony of those Avho had shai’od his friendship 
or served under him in former days, but “ the 
corresponding sentiments of many besides to 
whom 1 am personally unknown." 

The loss of blood from the extraction of a large 
tooth weakened him for a fcAV days, and he 
returned homo with a cold and cough which 
“ troubled him all night.” But a few days later 
* Oleig’s “ 'Warren HastmKB/’ Vol. 1, Ohap. xt. 
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he was well enough to make “ two excursions” in 
his garden, and to feel “ as stout at least as I was 
before my departure from home.” Mrs. Hastings 
too had soon recovered from “a sudden and 
violent attack of the pleurisy.” Her husband 
for his part still enjoyed, perhaps more than ever, 
the “long-seated visits” — ^as he called them — of 
his country neighbours ; whom he loved too well, 
he says, to deem their coming an intrusion, what- 
ever business he might have in hand. 

It was in the last days of 1817 that he dis- 
coursed to Andei*son on the chances against 
another Mai’atha war, in a letter which shows 
small trace of senile decay. Even as late as the 
following April, when his sight and “the memory 
of connected sentences” too often failed him, he 
could write to Elijah Inipey about the interior 
worth of contemporary history to that compiled 
by men “who have written so long after the 
events which they relate, as to have had no 
interest in them.” He goes on to illustrate his 
theory by a reference to certain errors and 
omissions in Dr. Aikhi’s nairative of the events 
which led to his own impeachment. In this letter, 
which Mr. Gleig rightly deems “ worthy of the 
best days of his manhood,” there is only one line 
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■wliich betrays a consciousness of failing [)OAvers. 
After repeating the Tvell-known story about the 
interview between Dundas and Pitt, which trans- 
formed the latter from an opponent into a sup- 
porter of Hastings’ imjjeachment, he adds — “ Hut 
I must stop, for my mind forsakes me.” ' But 
for that brief eonfession, the letter might have 
been written thirty years before. 

The end indeed of a long, well-spent, and 
nearly blameless life, was drawing very near. In 
January, 1818, he had complained of “an infla- 
mation in the roof of my mouth, and an inability 
to cat solids.” A fresh train of unpleasant 
symptoms comes out in his diary for May. 
“Confused and indistinct sensations, as of the 
sounds of distant multitudes .... resembling 
slow music,” began to visit him for several days 
running. On the last day of the same month he 
went to church, and his airings in the carriage 
seem to have been continued till the 13tli July. 
On his return from that day’s drive he vyas 
“ seized with staggering,” and had to be bled. 
From that time he grew daily weaker, but still 
managed to jot his feelings down in his diary. 
One day, the 15 th, he passed “ unexpectedly and 

* G-Wa “ 'Warreii HaatinRS," Vol, 3, Oliap. xv. 
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regretfully well.” On the 20th he awoke with 
his throat “much swelled, and a difficulty of 
swallowing,” which continued throughout the 
day. 

Prom that date his diary remains a blank. 
The disease of his throat grew slowly worse, 
accompanied at times by fever. Loving friends, 
his wife. Sir Charles and Lady Imhoff, and his 
nephew and niece, Mr. and Mrs. Woodman, 
ministered to tlie wants and comforts of the 
dying statesman ; and Sir Henry Halford gave 
him the poor benefit of first-rate medical skill. 
His sufferings, writes liis beloved god-daughter, 
Mrs. Barton, were “very great indeed, borne 
with uncomplaining fortitude, the most touching 
meekness of temper, and pious resignation to the 
win of God.” “Hot one impatient expression,” 
says Lady Imlioff, “ ever escaped him,” although 
he loiew himself slowly starving to death. He 
was living, in fact, as Sir H, Halford said, “upon 
his o-wn substance,” for he had now lost aU power 
of swaUowing, and his only relief from suffering 
was to keep a little cold water in his fevered 
mouth. 

Of death itself he had no fear. “At my age,” 
he said, “ it is time to go j” and Ms sufferings, 
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— “none of you know what I suffer,” he replied to 
those around him — made him welcome the uni- 
versal Peace-maker with a smile of contentment. 
But amidst his bodily ailments one anxiety still 
weighed ujjon his mind. What provision could 
he secure for the wife who would so soon be left 
a widow ? He had lived up to his yearly in- 
come, and his pension would cease with his life, 
lilrs. Hastings’ private fortune was very small ; 
but the India House would surely take care of 
the widow for her husband’s sake. On the 3rd 
August, Mrs. Hastings wrote from the dying 
man’s dictation, to his old and faithful friend 
Toone, a letter which expressed in touching lan- 
guage his dread at leaving “ the dearest object 
of all my mortal concerns, in a state of more than 
comparative indigence.” Through her he had 
been enabled to maintain his masters’ affairs for 
thirteen years “ in vigour, strength, credit, and 
respect;” and in one case especially, when she 
was at Patna, and he “in a seat of greater dan- 
ger, she proved the personal means of guarding 
one jirovince of their Indian dominion from im- 
pending ruin by her own independent fortitude 
and presence of mind, varying with equal effect 
as every variation of event called upon her for 
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fresh exertions of it.” From his employers, to- 
wards whom he felt “the deepest gratitude,” 
he asked only for “ the continuance of that re- 
ward which tliey have thought proper equally to 
confer on my services and sutFerings.” To the 
hands of his friend Toonc he would commit, 
“without further expression,” the task of carry- 
ing his last appeal before the Court of Directors. 
“ My latest prayers shah be offered for their ser- 
vice ; for the welfare of my beloved comitry ; 
and for that also of the land whose interests were 
so long committed to my pai’tial guardianship.” 

When he had signed this letter’, Hastings felt 
that he had done rvith worldly aflairs. At that 
time and for some days later he could still swallow 
a httle food ; and he took the Sacrament in the 
midst of his sorrowing friends. But the inevitable 
hour was fast approaching ; and on the evening 
of the 22nd August “ h^ pure and gentle spirit ” 
— in the words of Mrs. Barton — “quitted its 
earthly abode without a struggle or even a sigh.” 
Not a trace of pain or suffering was left, accord- 
ing to Lady Imhoff, upon “ his beloved, berngn 
cormtenonce nor did anyone know the exact 
moment of that peaceful ending. With character- 
istic delicacy he had drawn a handkerchief over 
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his own face, and when, after a while, the 
watchers, alarmed by the stillness beneath it, 
removed the covering, he was dead. 

A large niunber of the neighbouring gentry 
followed his body to its last resting-place behind 
the chancel of Da3desford Church.* It was not 
fated that the bones of one so great and so worthy 
of lasting honour should He within St, Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbejr, “that temple of silence and 
reconciliation, Avhere the enmities of twenty 
generations lie buried.” But tliey rest fitly 
enough among the mouldering relics of those 
ancestral lords and squires of Pnylesford, whose 
line never produced a more illustrious scion than 
Warren Hastings. Within the church itself a 
plain tablet of white marble, set up by Mrs. 
Hastings in memory or her noble husband, tells 
where he lies, and speaks of the rebuilding of the 
church where the last rites were so soon to be 

* A now eliuroL. was built in 1860 by tbe Lord of tbo Manor, 
Mr. Tlannan Grisewood, in the place of lliat lobuilt by Hastings 
in 1816. The now chancel portmllv covers the vault which holds 
his rcnmins, so thot his coffin whicSi lay, when Mr. Gleig wrote, 
in. the churchyard, now lies under the connnunion-tablo. Just 
outside the chancel is a railed enclosure conlaining a tgunre 
stone pedestal surmounted by an urn, on one side of which is 
inscribed simply the great naino of Wairen Hastings. — See Mr. 
J. Tickford’s letter in “Hotes and Querios,” 41h Series, Vol. 6, 
1870, p. 192. 
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performed over him, as the last public effort of 
his “ emiucntly virtuous and lengthened hfe.” 

lu the same vault with the great proconsul lie 
the remains of his dearly-loved wife, who died in 
1837 at the great age of ninety years. There 
too in 1853 was laid the body of her son, Sir 
Charles Imhoff, who died at the age of eighty- 
six. That the last years of Mrs. Hastings’ life 
were not passed in “ more than comparative indi- 
gence,” was a mercy for which she had no cause 
to thank the Court of Directors. They gave 
no heed to the dying prayer of him whose genius 
had .saved from ruin the empire founded by Clive, 
and Avhosc achievements rendered possible rthe 
careers of Wellesley and Lord Hastings, t!^e 
peaceful victories of Lord William Beutinck and 
the daring statesmanship of Dalhousie. 

That Hastings was deficient in “ the two great 
elements of all social 'virtue, in respect for the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of others that “his principles were some- 
what lax,” and “ his heart was somewhat hard,” 
are among the inferences which Macaulay drew 
from his reading of the great man’s life-stoiy. I 
venture to think that few readers of the fore- 
going pages will endorse on these points the ver- 
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diet of the famous Essayist, whose party zeal 
sometimes overclouded his natural shrewdness 
and love of fairplay. Had Burke and Fox been 
Tories instead of Whigs, it is very probable that 
Macaulay would have done mox’e justice to the 
moral worth of “ the ablest of the able men who 
have given to Great Britain her Indian Empire.”* 
Even he, however, calls upon us to admire “the 
amplitude and fertility” of Hastings’ intellect, 
“ his rare talents for command, for administra- 
tion, and for controversy, his dauntless courage, 
his honourable poverty, Ids fervent zeal for the 
interests of the state, his noble cquaiumity, 
tried by both extremes of fortune, and never dis- 
turbed by either.” 

His public services may be summed up briefly 
in Macaulay’s own words : “ He had preserved 
and extended an empire. He had administered 
government and war with more than the capacity 
of Richelieu. He had patronised learning with 
the judicious liberality of Cosmo.” His ojOSicial 
industiy has never, I think, been surimssed by 
the most jminstaking of Lis successors ; and in 
official courage and strength of will he may be 
said to stand alone, because none of his suc- 

* Wilaoa’s Note to Book Y. Cliap. 8 of Mill’s " Historr." 
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cessors had to eucounter all the trials, dangers, 
and disadvantages “which fell to hi,s lot. Few 
things in history ui’e more admirable than the 
dauntless self-reliance, the patient energy, the 
unyielding grasp, — in a word, the marvellons 
pluck which enabled him, often single-handed, 
in spite of all hindrances, to carry out his 
plans for the public weal. A governor who held 
so high and arduous an office as Warren Hast- 
ings did for thirteen years, must in his time have 
made not a few mistakes. “Like other men’’ — 
ssiyi Horace Wilson — “ he was occasions lly 
ignorant or imperfectly informed ; he doubted, 
he ivavei’ed, he changed his opinion, ho was 
biassed by his feelings ; he judged erroneously, 
he acted wrongly. Ho was not hoivever judged 
like other men, by his acts, bui every mistake or 
miscouceiition, every hasty impression, every 
fluctuating purpose, every injudicious resolution, 
was hunted out, made public, and arrayed in 
evidence against liiin.” Few statesmen indeed 
have paid so dearly for the faults of other men, 
have suffered such cruel injustice from the 
passions and the prejudices of their own age. 
But time and calmer inquiry have already raised 
him above the mists of contemporary slander; 
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and he begins to stand out clear in the light of 
honest criticism, as a Himalayan snow-peak stands 
out clear to the beholder from Masxiri or Naini- 
Tal, at the close of the rainy season under the 
cool hfovember sun. 


WoTB. — Ifrs. Hastings liveil at Dnylcsford until lier doatli in 
1837, at the age of ninety. The estate then psped into the 
hands of her son. Sir Charles IinhoiT, who died in 185,8, aged 
86. Jt ivas then bought by Mr. Ilarmnu t-ri'iseu oocl, who 
enlarged the house and rebuilt the eliureh. His widow dying a 
few years ago, it has now become the seat of Mr. U . jS iclioU 
Byaaa, J.P., the Lord of the Manor, under whose earo the 
grounds and gardens retain all their former beauty. The house 
jtsidf, as rebudt by Hastings, stands on rising ground well- 
covered with trees and looking down upon a thickly-wooded 
glen. It is a hanclRoiuo building, crowned by a light and aiiy 
dome. In the laying out of the gardens Mrs. Hastings' taste 
was called into profitable play. The little village of Haylos- 
ford bus now grown into a thriving to« n, easily reached horn 
the Adlcatvop station of the Great ‘Western Railway. — Neale's 
“View a of aeats," "Vol. 6; and “Murray’s "Handbook to 
Gloucestershire, ‘Worcestershire and Horofordsbire.’’ 
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APPENDIX A. 

In his “Early Records of British India,” Mr. Talboye 
Wheeler gives the following picture of social life among the 
English in Bengal, at the time when Hastings first landed in 
Calcutta. 

I “ Social life, whether at Calcutta or at the factories up 
country, was much the same in character. The Company's 
servants lived together in the factory; they hoarded together 
like members of one family or firm. This practice was fil- 
ing into disuse at Calcutta ; marriages with Euglish women 
had broken up the establishment into households. It was 
still kept up at the subordinato factories, where the English 
lived in greater isolation. The mornings were devoted to 
husiuess. Then followed the mid-day dinner and the after- 
noon siesta. In the cool of the evening they took the air in 
palanqnins or sailed on the river in hudgerows. They angled 
for mango fish, or shot snipe and teal. The evening wound 
up with supper. There were quarrels, scandals and contro- 
versies. Possibly there were some excesses. There was always 
the show of religion and docornm which characterised the 
early half of the eighteenth century. The chaplain read 
prayers every morning, and preached on Sundays. There 
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■were intervals of excitement apart from the daily business. 
Ships broght news from Europe; from the outer Presidencies'; 
from the far-off settlements in Ohina, Sumatra, Pegu, and 
other remote quartera. Above all, every ship that came from 
Madras brought tidings of the wars between the French and 
English in Southern India — the victories of Olivo and gradual 
defeat of all the schemes of Dupleix.” 

APPENDIX B. 

According to Grose (Voyage to the East Indies, Book 8, 
Chap, i.), Caloutta was a “ vory flourishing place ” before its 
capture by Suraj-ad-daula in 1766. The town was “large, 
fair, and populous,'* being inhabited by “ many private English 
merchants, and several rich Indian traders, who snppliod the 
Company with the commodities of the country.” The fort 
was sti'ong, built of “ brick and mortar called puckah, made 
of biickdust, lime, molasses, and hemp, which becomes as 
hard and durable as atone.” The governor's house in the 
fort was “a handsome regular structure.” There were also 
“ convenient lodgings for the factors, storehousos for the Com- 
pany’s goods, and magazines for their ammunition. The 
Company had also good gardens and fish-ponds; -with an 
hospital for the sick. On the other side of the river there 
wore docks for repairing and careening the ships; near which 
the Armenians had a good garden .... About fifty yards 
from the fort was the English church, built by tho contribu- 
tions of the merchants and seamen who came to trade there.” 
The trade of Bengal at that time “ supplied rich cargoes for 
fifty or sixty ships yearly; besides what was carried in smaller 
vessels to the adjacent countries; and the article of saltpetre 
only was become of such great consequence to the European 
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powers, that everything was attempted hy the French and 
Dutch to deprive the English of that advantage." 

The modern Calcutta may he said to date from 1767, when 
Port William was begun by Clive, and the Maiden between 
it and Chowringhca was first cleared of jungle and native 
dwellings for the use of the European residents. New buildings 
for the merchants gradually arose on the site of the old fort ; 
and the natives, who had fled at the approach of Suraj ad- 
daula, speedily flocked back to repair their ruinod dwellings 
and grow rich under the shelter of English rule. During the 
famine of 1770, some 76,000 of thorn are said to have perished 
in the Black Town. 

The city of Calcutta, as it was in 1780, is described by Sir 
James Macldntosh as "that scattered and confused chaos of 
houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, windings, gutters, 
sinlrn, and tanka, which jumbled into an undistinguished mass 
of filth and corruption, equally oflensivo to human sense and 
health, compose the capital of the English Company’s Govern- 
ment in India." To jackals by night, and vultures, kites, and 
crows by day, it owed what little deanliness it ever enjoyed. 
Ten years later, according to another witness, Grandp6re, 
things wore no better. The only drains were “ open canals,” 
where the filth and refuse of the town were left to putrefy ; 
and jackals and birds of prey were the only scavengers. The 
plague of flies and mosquitoes was intolerable. As a defence 
against the latter, people used to wear pasteboard about their 
legs while they stayed indoors. Lord Yalentia, in 1803, had 
little better to say of the Black Town, but he spoke of Chow> 
ringhee as “ an entire village of palaces,” and he admired the 
"magnificent buildings” of which the new Government 
House was then become the centre. — ^Newman's “ Handbook 
to Oalentt” ” 
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APPENDIX C. 

The followiag tribute to Hastings’ memory appeared in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine," (Vol. 88, Part ii.), shortly after his 
death. It reads, if I may hazard a guess, like the work of 
Mr. Elijjah Impey, who inherited his father’s scholarly tostos, 
and had reason to appreciate tlie good qualities of his father’s 
and his own good friend. 

“ In private life Mr. Hastings was one of the most amiable 
of human beings. He was the most tender and ofToctionate 
husband, ho was the kindest master, he was the sincerest 
friend, He had “ a tear for pity and a hand open as day for 
molting charity ; ” his generosity was unbounded in desire, 
and did not always calculate on his means of indulging it. 
He had that true magnanimity which elevated him above all 
selfish considerations, or personal resentments; his own 
private interest was always lost in his regard for the public 
welfai'e, and to those who had been his most implacable 
enemies ha was ever ready to be reconciled, and to forgive. 
In his domestic intercourse, he was the most endearing part- 
ner, and in his social hours the most pleasing companion, 
instructive, affable, cheerful, and complaisant; his nature 
was full of “ the milk of human kindness," without a tincture 
of gall in its composition. All who knew him loved him, 
and they who knew him most loved him best. This is a 
faint portrait of this great and good man ; bat as far os it 
goes, it is a faithful one ; and it is drawn by one who knew 
him long and intimately, and who, if he bad abilities equal to 
the design, would have given a more finished picture. 

“ Ossa quieta, precor, tnta requieacite in urnd ; 

Et sit humus cineri non ouerosa tuo." 
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Differences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Egiiator to the Poles; 
with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and lingineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal Svo. las. London, 187 (i. 

Botany of the Himalaya fountains. 

And other Rranohes of Natuml History of the Himalaya Monn- 
tiiins, and of the Flora of Giisbintre. By J. Fonnr-s Piovoe, 
M.D., V.P.R.S. 2 vols. folio London, 1830. £5 6s. 

*** T/iin Book ia non/ veri/ scarce. 

Bowring’fl Flowery SoroU, 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sui J. BowEiKO.late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Postbvo. 10s. 6d. 

Bradshaw (John) IX, D. The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
witli Notes, explanatory and philological. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ills. (id. 

Brandis' Forest Flora of North-West and Central India. 

Te.vt and plates. £3 l8s. (See page 7). 

Brig'gs’ (Gen. J.) India and Enrope Compared. 

Pui-it 8™. 7s, 

Browne's (J. W.) Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign 

hlurkets. Svo. lUs. 6d. (See page 0). 

Canal and Culvert Tables. 

By Low IS D’A. Jaoebon. (Li the jn-esa). 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 

An llislurioil Inquiry into its Development in the Church, 
with an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Develop- 
ment. By H. Nutoombb OxEKHAti, M.A. Snd Edit. Svo. 1 Oa.Cd. 

*' It U one of the oblost end probably one of the most obarnungly 
written tveabisea on the aubjeot whiefi eiiata in our language," — ffiwt. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. 

By Pji'iBB Buhkb, Seijeant-at-Law. Author of " Celehiated 
Trials couneoted with the Aristocrocy." Post Svo. 10s, (id. 

Central Asia (Sketches of). 

By A. Vambisuy. Svo. 16s. (See page S8). 
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Cochrane, (John) Hindu Lav. 

20s. (See page 13) 

Commentaries on the Funjnb Campaign 1848-49, including 
some additions to tlie History of the Socoiid Sikh War, from 
original sources. By Ciiptniii S. TI. LtWHisNCE-ABCiiEH, late 
OOtli Bitles. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Cruise of H.M.S. “ Galatea,” 

Captain H.R H. the Dulio of Edinburgh, K.G., in I ROT — ItitiS. 
Jiy the Risv. John Mii.ser, B.A., Ohaplniu ; and Oswald \V. 
BmEni.Y. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and. by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypcs 
from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. BaiEniiY. Bvo. 1 (ia. 

Danvers (Fred. Chas.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Screening, Transport, &o 8vo. lOa. Od. 

Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church, 

By Rev. E. L. Bi.knkissopi>, M A., Rector of Springthorp. 
2nd edition. 12tno. 63. 

Doran (Dr. J.) Annals of the English Stage. 

Post bvo. Os (See p. 23.) 

Drain of Silver to the East, 

And the Currency of India. By W. Nass.vi; Lees. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Drury. — The Dseful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their ohief value in l’’ommeroe, Meclioiiie, 
and the Arts. Dy Couiurci. Heber Druht. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. lOs. 

Earth’s History, 

Or, First Lessons in Goologj'. For the use of Schools and 
Students. By D. T. Ansted. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

East India Calculator, 

By T. Tiiounton. 8vo. London, 1823. IPs. 

Edgar’s (J. G.) Modern History. 

12mo. Gs. Ud. 

Edinburgh (The Duke oQ Cruise of the “Galatea." 

With Illustrations. 8vo. lOs. 

Edvards’ (H. S.) Russiaus at Home. 

With illustrations. Post 8vo. Os. (See page 25), 

Edvards’ (H. S.) History of the Opera. 

2 Vols., bvo. 10s. 3d. (See page 10), 
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Xilementaxy Hathematios. 

A Course of Eleinenlory Mathematics for the use of candidate- 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; of applis 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students geneinlly. By Professor J. li. 
YotJNO. In one closely-printed volume 8vo., pp, b48. 19s. 

" In the work before lu he has digested a complete iElemenlsry 
Course, by aid of bis long experience as s teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very useful book, 3Xr, Young has not allowed bis own taste 
to rule the distribution, hut has adjusted his ports with the skill of s 
vetorsiU." — AVimmum. 

English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Brealc- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestokb 
Wii LIAMS. In 9 vols. 14s. 

English Homes in India. 

By JMks. Kea-iikok. Parti. — The Three Loves. Part II. — 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols.. Post 8vo IBs. 

Final French Straggles in India and on the Indian Seas. 
Including an Account of the Capture of the Isles of Ersm e 
and Bourbon, and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign 
Adveuturera in India up to the period of that Capture. With 
an Appendix couCaining an Account of the Expedition from 
India to Egypt in 1801, By Colonel G. B. M.u,i,b 30 k, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Od. 

First Age of Christianity and the Church (The) 

By John Ignatius Bollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &u. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nnlcombe O.xenliam, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Osford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18a. 

Forltes (Dr. Dunonn) History of Chesa 

6vo. 7a, Od. (See page 10). 

Forest Flora of Horth-Western and Central India, 

By Db. BfiAHDia, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Te.xt and Plates. £fi IBs. 

Franz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellborn, By Edward Wiibebfobob, Esq^., 
infbnr of “Social Life in Mnnioh.” Post 8vo. Os, 
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Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, i vols., 8vo. £2 1 Os. 

„ 8vo. 31s. 

„ (N.W.P., &a.) 3 vols., 8v'o. SSs. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tennsserim Provinces niid Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic source-,. Accompanied by au 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8 VO. willi Jto. Atlas. £3 3s. 

Gazetteer of the Puiiiauh, Affghauistan, &c. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on tlie nortli- 
Vicst, including Soinde, Affghauistan, Beloocliistan, thePuiijaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Kuwaed Tiiouni'o.s, Esq 
3 vols. 8 VO. i;] Qs. 

Geography of India. 

Uotuprising au account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Foap. pp. Qfd'. ds. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

lueluding Cutch, Scinde, and the Kouth-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is addod a Sumnaarv of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government hy JIenbv J. OAirruii, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; lutlf-bouiid. Jltl 3s. 

German Life and Uanners 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life —Married Lil'o — School and University 
Life, &o. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By HaNBif Mathew, 
3 vols. 8vo., with numerous illu'.trations. lbs. 

A Popular Edition of the abare. With illustrotions. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
“ Pull of original thought and observation, and may bo studied with pro- 
fit hy both (^rmaii and English— «»peoially by tho G'ei'inan.”AMaRiFU»i. 

Glyn's (A. C.) Civilization in the dth Century. 

3 vols. posi 8vo. A'l Is. 

Goldstuoker (Br.) The Miscellaneous Essays of. 

With a Memoir (In the preaa}, 

Grady’s (S. G.) Mohamedan Law of Inheritance Sc Contract. 

Svo. 148. (See page 13). 

Grady’s (S. G.) Institutes of Monu. 

Svo. 13b. (Bee page 13), 
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Griffith’s Halph (T- H.) Birth of the Wai- God. 

Hvo, 6s, (See page 4). 

Hall’s Irigoaometry. 

The Elements of Plana and Splieriuol Trigonometry. With an 
Ajipendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Mantic.'il 
Astronomy. For tho use of Schools. By the Bet. T. G . 
Hai.i,, M.A., Professor of Mathematios in King’s College, 
Eondoii. 1 amo. Bs. 

Hamilton’s Hedaya. 

A uevr edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a cojnous 
Index lidded by S. G. Grady. 8vo. £1 los. 

Handbook of Hefereiioe to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Gat. and Long, of places of note. 19mo. 33. 3d 

This will he found a valuable Companion io Jllessrs. Allen S; Cu.'t 
Maps qf India. 

Handbooks for India. 

BraiUlmw's Through Boutos, Overland Onicle, and Hatiil- 
booli to India, Egypt, Turkic, Persia, Chinn, New Edi- 

tion, 1875-70. tVith Mapa,"&o. 5s. i by post, 68. 4d. 

The “ Times of India " Uaudiwiolt of Hindustan ; being a 
Short Account of the ticography. History, Present Administra- 
tion, Nativo States, Sports and Places of Interest in India. C'oni- 
piled by O. It. AoniiEiOH-MACKAY. With Maps. Svo. 10s. 
Maclean’s Guide to Bombay; containing an Account of tils* 
Geography and History of the Island, Population, Trade and 
Industry, Oovoi'innont and Bevenue, Hosoriptive Accounts of tho 
Town and Neighbourhood, Nalive Esativals, OQicial and Aler- 
cantUa Hirectones, &o., &o. With Map and Plans. 10s. 

Hardware; How to Buy it for Eoreigpi Markets. 

By. J. Wii..*)ON BnowNE. (.81*1* page 6). 

This is tho most eoraploto Guide to tho irardo-nre Trade yel 
brought out ; ooinprising oil the principal Gross Lists in general 
use, with Hlustratiuus and Descriptions. 8ro. 10s. Gd. 

Hedaya. 

Translated from the Arabic by Waltbh U.vmilton. A. New 
Kdition, with Index by S. G. Gbady 3vo. £f. 15s. 

Henry VIII. 

Au Hiaturical Sketch a.e affecting tho Beformation in England. 
By Gmarles Hastisgs CoLUfiTja. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Hindu Law. 

By Sir Thomas Strange. S vols. Boyal Svo., 1830. 94s, 

(See page 13). 

Historical Besults 

JJeduoible from Eecent Biaooveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T. PiuNSEP. Svo. Lend. 1844. 168. 

9 
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Histories of India. 

Mill, 9 vols., or. 8vo. £2 10a. (See page 93). 

Thornton, 6 vols., 8vo. £2 8s. (See page 27). 

Thornton, 1 vol., 8vo. 12e. (See page 27). 

Trotter, 3 vola., 8vo. 39a. (See page 28). 

Sewell (Analytical). Grown 8vo. 8 b. (See page 0). 

Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 8a, (See 
page 22). 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1867-1858. 

Cotnineiioing from the cluao of the Second Volume of Sir .lohii 
Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. By Coi.onki. G. B. Mam is- 
SOK, C S.r. 8vo. With Map. JBl. 

HisWy of Civilization in the Pifth Century. 

Translated by permission from the Erench of A. Frederic 
OzanaiD, late Profesaor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Abduy C. Ulvn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. .61 Is. 

History of Chess, 

From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in WeBteni and Central 
Europe. By Ddnoan Fobbes, LLD, 8vo. 7s. 8d. 
History of China, 

From the Earliest Becords to a.d. 420. By Thomas Thoek'} on. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Bvo., clotli. 8s. 
History of the Opera, 

From Monteveide to Donizetti. By H. SurnsjEUAKo Edwaeds 
Second edition. 2 vols., Post 8to. 10b. Cd. 

Hiatoiy of the Pmyauh, 

And of the Bise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Tijoukton. 2 Vols. Post Bvo. 8s. 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. 

By E. Dauuas, General of the Division Uonnuauding at Bor- 
deaux, Senatoi', &a , &o. With Commentaries by the Kiiiir 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. Os. 

“We have rarely read a worl giving a more pictui-csquo and, a1 tin- 
same lame, practical account of the manners and cuetuma of a people, than 
HiU book on the Arabs and their horeea.” — jEdiulmrgh Covraat. 

Hough (Lieut.-Col. W.) Precedents in MiliWy Law. 

8vo. cloth. 25s. 

Hughes's (Rev. T. P.) Hotes on Muhanunadanism, 

Second Edition, Eevised and Enlarged. Fcap Bvo. Os. 
Hydraulic Manual and Working Tahles, Hydraulic and 
Indian Meteorological Statistics. Publishcrl under tlie 
patronage of the Bight Jlononmble the RecroLury of State tor 
India. By Lewis D’A Jackson. 8vo. 28s. 
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Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being ati Acciirnte and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more tlnin 400 Pictorial Bepreseutations, characteristic of the 
various Uiscnses to which the Equine Pace are subjected ; 
togothor with the latest Mode of Treutineiit, and all the re- 
quisite PreHcriptions written in Plain English. By Edwabd 
Mavukw, M.liO.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 0d. 

Costents. — The Brain and Nervous Sj’stpm. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth. — The Nostrils. — The Throat. — The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &o — The Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs. — 
The Feet.— Injuries. — Operations 

“Tlir bool: containa nearly 600 pages of rolnablo matter, wbich 
reflects great eredit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep bcientific research, deserves a plaeo in the library of medical, 
Tutoruiary, ond nou-nroressional readei-s.” — J'lelO. 

“ Thu book furuishes at onae tlie bane anti the antidote, ne tlio 
drawings allow the horse not only Bufii'ring from eeery kind of disease, but 
in the dilFui'eut stages of it, while ilio alpliubetical ainnuiary ut the end gives 
the cause, syiiiptoma aiid treatment of oaoU.” — Jllitiirtited Zoiulon Aeteis. 

Illustrated Horse Idauagemeut. 

Coutnining descriptive i-emarks upon Anatomy, Mediciuo, 
Shoeing, Toetli, Food, Vices, Stablus; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainees ; Einhollished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
M.AYiiEw. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. 
Lupi'on. M.B C.V.S. 8vo. 128. 

Contests. — Tlie body of the horae anatomically considered 
I’jivsic. — The mode of administering it, and minor oporations. 
Shoeinu. — Its origin, its uses, mid its varieties. The Teeth. 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. — The fittost time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-cullsd “ incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of iiqury or of disease. Stnbles as thaj should be. 
OnooMS. — 'I'lioir prejudices, their igjurios, and their duties. 
Points.— Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Ubekdino. — I ts inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments. liaBAKiNQ AND TsAiNiNo — Theif errors and 
their results. 
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Iiiclia Directory (The). 

li’oi' tho Guidance of Comtnonders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the lute Cauiain James 
Ilousnunoii, F.D.S. 

Pakt I. — Tlio East Indies, and Tiitevjnoent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Eovised, Extended, and Illustratod with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides, 
Piy CoMMANDHE Ai.ifHBD Dukdas Tatlor, F.K.G.S., Suporin- 
tondeut of Marine Surveys to tho Governnientof India. J!1 ISs. 

Pah'I' II. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Ilarbours, as well ns 
those of New Tiealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. [In the Press). 

India and Her Heighhonrs. 

By W. P. Akduf.w. 8vo. Willi 2 Maps. 15a. 

Indian Adminiatration. 

By H G, IvEiiNE. Post 8 VO. 58. 

The India List, Civil and Military, 

Contnining Names of all Uffieers employed hy the Indian 
Government, including ilioseofUte Puhlio Works', Eduoiilioniil, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs, Porosis, KaiUsay and Tele- 
graphs Depavtmouts, with Rules for Admissiou to these 
Services, Furlough Rules, Retiring Pensions, Staff Corps 
Ecgiilations and Salaries, iko., with iin Iudo\. Issued in Jan- 
uary and July of each year, by permission of the 8ecrotai'y of 
State for India in Council. 8vo. I Os. (Id. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions imd Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Anuelo J . Li'.wts. I2s. 6d. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

liioliidiiig the Pioccdufo in tho High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not Gstnlilihlied by lioyal Cliarter; with Forms of 
Uliarges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated hy a large number 
of English Cases, aud Ctt'-os decided in the High Courts of 
India: and an Appendix of selocted Acts passed hy the 
Legislative Council ivluting to Oriiiiiual mailers. By M. H. 
Starltou, Esq , LL.B. & F. B. CossrAHLE, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Indian Penal Code. 

Ill the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 7s. 6d. 
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Indian and IKCilitary Law. 

Mahommetlan Lr\7 of Inheintance, &c. A Manual of tin* 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritanca and Contract ; oompvUing tlic 
Loctriuo of tho Sooiiee and Shoca Schools, and baaed upon the text 
of Sir II. W. Macnaoutbn’b Principles and Proeedenfcs, together 
with the Lectsiona of the Privy Oouneil and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. Fop tho visa of Schools and Stuclenfs. Py 
Stawdibh G-aovE GhaADT, Barpiater*Dt-Law, Beader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14a. 

Heduya, or Guide, a Commentnry ou tho Mussulman liaws, 

ti*aiislated by order of the Qnveriior- General and Council of BcngAh 

By OiEAiiiEa HiiiiLTOir. Second Edition, with Prafiico and Index 

by STAKDZsa Grove Gbady. 8vo. £1 1 r»s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law OP tho Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Oollucca. 
Comprising tho Indian Syalem of Duties, Beligious and Civil, 
verbally translated from tho Original, with a Preface by SibWhliasi 
.Tones, and collated with the .simscrit Texi by Qbavcs OfiAiiSEY 
IIaughton, K.A., F.a.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in tlie 
K.ist India College. New edition, witli Preface and Index by 
Standisu G. Orauy, Ban*ialap*at*La\v, and Kcaclcr of Hindu, 
Mahomiuodiini aud ludiau Law to tho Imie of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s, 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X of 187*.!, 
passed by tlio QovoniGr-Goiiopal of India in Council on the 26tU of 
April, 1872. 8vo. ISa. 

lujiftu Code of Civil Proeoduve. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanntory and Illustratiro Notes. By 
Akoelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 128. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Que'itions and Answers. 
Witli Explanatory and lUuatrative Notes. By AkoeiiO J. Lewis, 
Bandstcr-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern tho Adminiatratiou of J uatine in the Courts in India, 
By Sib Tuowas Strabos, late Ohi^ tfuatioo of MadroB. 2 vole. 
Boyal Svo., 1880. 24 b. 

Hind a Law. Defence of ttie Daya Bhafra. Notice of the 
Ottso on Proaoono Ooouiar I^jore’s Will. Ju^mont of the Jndioim 
Oonimittce of tho Privy Oonnoil. Examination of auoh Juagment. 
By joaw Ooohbabb, BaiTiBter-at-Law. Eoyol Svo. 20s. 

Law and Cnstoms of Hindu Castes, within the Delchan Pro- 
vinces subjoot to tliB PreaidaiKy of Bombay, chiefly aflbeting CUvU 
Suits. By Amatra SMEtE. Boysl Svo. £1 Is. 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance, With au Explanatory Treatise, 

By Aluahio Bvmsex. Svo. 6s. 60. 
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Manual of Military Law. For all vaults of the Army, Militia 
and Toluutcor Services. By Colonel J. K. Biroir, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. S'. CoiiUniR, Hsq , of the Inner 
Toinplo, Barrister-at-La\v, XJiird and Xtevisod Bdition, Poeliot 
size. 6 b. 

Precedents in Military Law; including the riactieenf Courls- 
Mortial; the Mode of Oondnetmg Trials; the Unties of Olhcers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, CouHs of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
ito., Au. The following are a portion of the Contents !— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Mai'tial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiiw. 6. Coiuds of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
It. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Triols of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Bebellious. 
11. Biots. 12. Miscellaiioous. By Lieut.-Col. \V. Ilouan, late 
Deputy Judgo-Adrocatc-Genorol, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several IForha on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Infantioide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Buow.n', 
M.A. Bvo. 58. 

Indian Wisdom, 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and EUiical 
Doctrines of tho Hindus. With a brief liistury of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By MoKiEii Williams, M.A., Bodrn Piofessor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 6vo. I5s. 
Ionian Islands in 1863. 

By Pbofbssor D. T. Ansti-d, M.A,, F.R.S., Ac. Bvo., with 
Maps and Cuts. 8s. 

Jackson’s (Lowis D'A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistios. 
8vo. 28s. (Seepage 10.) 

Jackson (Lowis D'A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

(Ill the prese). 

Japan, the Amoor and the Paoiflo, 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858 — 
1800. By Hekby A. Thley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. Ills, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &e. 

The Guahnel Islakds. Containing : Paut I. — Physical Geo- 
graphy. Part Il.~Natural Histoiy. Part III —Civil His 
toiy. Part IV. — ^Economics and Trade, By Daviu Thomas 
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M,A., 1''.K S., and Robeut G-ordon Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F K.8. New and Choiiper Edition in one handsoroe 
«vo. Volume, with ’t'i Illustrations on Wood by VizetelJj, 
Loudon, Nioholla. and Hart : with Map. 16s. 

really Taluablo work. A book whiok will long remain the 
T ftuthopity on the subject. JS’o one who haa been to the Channel 

isUuan, OP who purpoaea going thore will be inaenaibla of its value.”— 
T* • At j Saturday Revhie, 

it IS the ppodnoe of many hands and ©very hand a good one,” 

Jerrol^'fi (Slanohatd) at Home in Faria. 

2 Volg, Post a VO. 10s. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India, (See page 35). 
Vol. 1. ISs. tie/ 

A^il. 2. £1. 

Vol. :i. £1. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan, 

how edition 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. Ba. 

Kayo (Sir J. W.) H. St. G. Tnoker's life and Correspondenoe. 
8vo. lOs. 

Kaye's (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Govemmenta 

liy H. St. Qeobob Tucker. 6vo. Ills. 

Keene's (H. G.) Ilo^nl Empire. 

Svo. 108.6(1. (See page 32.) 

Keene’s (H. 6-,) Administration in India. 

Post 8vO. Ob, 

lady Morgan's Memoirs. 

Autobiogwphy, Dianes and Correspondence. 2 Vols. 8vo , 
iMth Poi-traitd. JSs. 

Latham’s (Dr. B. G.) Nationalities of Europe. 

■J A''ols. 8vo. i3b. (See page 23). 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, 

J5r Arthur feinELE. Iloyal 8vo. £1. Is. (See page 13.) 

lee’s (Dr. W. S’.) Drain of Silver to the East, 

Pr"t 8vo. P '. 
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Lcwiu's Wild Baces of tlie South Eastern frontier of India. 

Includingaa Account of the Losliui Country, PobIBvo. 10s. Hd 

Lewis’s (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 

Post 8 vo. 7s. tid. (Soa 11114^0 1‘1). 

Lewis’s Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

Post 8 vo. 12a 6 d. (See page lii). 

Leyden and Erskine’s Bnher. 

Memoihs op ZEinK-Eo-Dt.\- MuirAUMW) Bader, Empebou ok 
HiKtiTisTAN, AvriUen by himself in the Jaghatiii I'urlti, and 
translated partly by tlia lute John LEifOnN, Esq., M.I)., and 
partly by Wii.r.i.vM EusKrKK, Esq,, with Notes and a Geo- 
grapbical and Historical Introduction, together witli a Map of 
the Couutrius between tbe Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By CitA-Utiis WAnotNOTtiK, of the 
Eaat India Gotupuny's Engineers. 4to. Lend. 1820. X‘l us. 

Liancourt’s and Pincott's Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the formation and development of language ; a Baiional anti 
Inductive System founded ou the Natural Basis of Gtioinatups. 
8 vo. 19s. hd. 

Lockwood's natural History, Sport and Travel. 

Crown 8 vo. With numerous lllustrutions. JOs. 6 d. 

MoBeau’s (S.) England, Egypt, Palestine & India by Bnilway. 

Popularly Explnined. Crown 8 vo., with a coloured Map. 4s. 

llahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract. 

By Stand isH Qbove Guady, Borrister-at-Law. 8 vo. 14s. 
(See page 1 3). 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) Pinal Prenoh Straggle’s in India. 

Crown 8 vo. 10s. Od. (See page 7). 

Ddalleson’s (Col, G, B.) History of the Indian Idntiny, 
1857—1868, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye’s Histoiy of the Sepoy War. 
Vol. 1. 8 vo. With Map. Bl. 

Uani^g (Mrs.) Ancient and Medieeval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
OuBtoms, Bandage, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Me^oine, Arohitecturo, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
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Sama Veda, Vajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Baghayat 
Gita, The Puvanaa, Code of Menu, Code of Yajna-valkya, 
Mitakshai-a, Daya Bagha, Mahabharata, Atiiya, Charaka, 
Suamta, Bamayana, Baghu Vanaa. Bhattilcayia, Salcnntala 
Yikramorvaai, Malali and Madhava, Mudra Eakshasa, Ketna- 
vali, Kuinara Sambhava, Prabodah, Cbandrodaya, Mogha Duta, 
Gita Goyinda, Paucliatautra, Hilopadeaa, Batha Saiit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panchavinsati, Daaa Bumara Charila, &c. By Mrs. 
MANNiHa, with Illustrations. S vols., 8 vo. SOs. 

Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Collieb, Eaq., of the 
Inner Temple, Bai’rister-at-Law. Bs. 

Mayhew'a (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

8 vo. I 8 s, Ud. (See page 11). 

Mayhew's (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 

Now edit. By J. I. Lupton. 8vo. 12a. (See page 11) 

Mayhew’s (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

2 yols., 8 vo. 18s. 

Also a cheaper edition. Post 8 vo. Is. (Bee page 8 ). 

Max Muller’s Big-Teda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanaoharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Bight Honourable the Secretary of Slate for India in 
Council. 6 yols., 4to. £2 lOs. per volume. 

Meadow's (I.) Hotes on China. 

8 yo. 9s. 

Memorable Events of Modern History. 

By J. G. Edoab, Author of the Boyhood of Great Men, &c. 
Post 8 vo. With Hlustrations. 63 . 6 d. 


Military Works — chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exeroises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is, 
Queen’s RegulationB and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
187^ 8yo. 3b, 6d. Interleayed, ba 6d. Fooket Edition, 1b, 

Bille Exercise and Musketry Instruction. 1878 (inpr^aratioti) 
Musketry Bogulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. 187B. Is. 6(2. 
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Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugie Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. 0. Slack. 38 ; 
or with Company Brill, Ss. 6il. 

Handbook of Brigado Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 
Bed Book for Soj-geants. By William Bbisht, Colour- 

Sergeant, 37th.Muldle90x B.T. la. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Slirmifshing, Battalion, 
and Skelter Trenail Brill. By Bient. Ouaxxbb Slaox. Is. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &o., in Batta- 
lion By Captain Malion. 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Begulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavaliy. Itoyal Svo. 43. 6d. 

Cavalry Swoi'd, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with Pieid Gun BriU. Pocket Edition. Is. 

Tnirapefc and Bugle Sounds for Mounted Service and Artillery. 
Is. 6d. 

The Training of Cavalry Remount Horses. By the late 
Oapt. X/. B. iNoLAir, of the IBth Enssors. Svo. lOs. 

Manual of Artillery Exorcises, 1873. 8vo. 68. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing OMers for Royal Artillery. Svo, 3 b. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Ool. C. 
H. OvTBir, Ili.A. Svo. Illustrated, les. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers' Compendium. By 
Miyor E. A. Gbiiwixus. 11th Edition. 6 b. 

Conmendium of Artillery ExorciEBB — Smooth Bore, Field, and. 
Garrison Artillery for Esserva Poi'oea. By Oaptoiu J. M. MoKsnzie. 
8s. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By Jons T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Eorlifloation and ArKIlery, Eoysl Indian Military College, 
Addiscomba. Seoond edition, i-evised and emiaresd. With mony 
Plates and Outs, and Photogiaph of Armstrong Gun. Eoyol Svo. 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Ooodeve. Revised Edition. 
Is. 

Text Book of the Oonstruotion and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnauoe in the British Seivioe. By SxoMY & JOJTSS. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4b. Bd. 
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Ilaudbooks of tlie 9, 10, and Oi-Ponndor B. M, L. 
Converted G-une. 6d. each. 

Handbook of the 9 and 10-inoh B. M. L. Guns. Od. each. 

Handbook of iO-Pounder B. L. Gun. 6d. 

Handbooks of 0-inoh Eifle Muzzle Loading Guns of 12 tons, 
and Ike 10-inck gun of 18 tone. 6d. each. 

Treatise on Fortiflcatiou and Artillery. By Major Heotob 
STOAim. Beviaed and re-arranged by Thoaus Cook, B.N., by 
John T. Hmn, M.d. 7th Bdition. BoyalSro. lUuetrated and 
T'oui Hundred Plans, Cute, Sa>, £2 2b. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The "Various 
Methods of Contouring, Levelbng, Sksi eking without Instruments, 
Soule of Shade, Examples in Mihtai*y Drawing, &o., &o., &o. Aa at 
present taught iu the Mihl ary Collogee. By Hiy or W. H. Bichabbs, 
B5th Begimeut, Chief Garrison Instructor in Indio, Late Instruo- 
tor in Military Surveymg, Boyel Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Bovised aud Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying ; including Skctohhig in the 
Field, PUn-Drawing, LovoUing, Military Bcoonnaissance, &o. By 
Liont.-Col. Bash. JAcneON, lute of the Boyal Stuff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. Svo. Illustrated by Plans, &o. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. ds. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text* Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. X. JSniB, M.A. Boyal Svo. "With 
numerous Plans and lUuetratioue, lOe. Od. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Oompilod for the use of Engineer 
Volimteer Corps. By Ook W. A. Fbakeland, E.B. With 
numerous lUuetrations. 2s. 

Ammanition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bookete, &o., at present in use fur Land and Sea 
Sorrice, and on other war stores mouulkotured in the Boyal 
Laboratory. 6 b, 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
oarriod on at the Boyal Gunpowder Faotory, Waltham Abbey. 6s. 

Bogulatioiis for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the oonduot of Peace ManoeuTi'es. 2s, 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetioally arranged. 
Pocket size, 8b. 6d. ; by poet, Ss. 8d, 

Gymnastio Exercises, System of Fencing, aud Exercises for 
the Begulation Clubs. In one volume; Crown Svo, 1877. Se. 
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Army Equipment. Prepnred lit tlie Topographical and 
Statiatioul Dopartuaont, War Oflloe. By Col. Sir IlmniT iTAUBB, 
B.I!., I'.B.S., &o., 'Direolor. 

Paut. 1. — Ctmalry. Compiled by Liout. H. M, Hozibb, 2nd Life 
G-uards. Boyal Svo. 4s. 

Pabx 4. — MtlUarff Train. Compiled by liieut. H. M. Hoznm, 
2nd Life Quurds. Boyal Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Pam 6. — Infantry, Compiled by Capt. P. MAliTiif PuriiiE. 

EoyolSvo. With Plntoa. 5a. 

Paei 6. — Commissariat. Compiled by Lieut. H. Bozusb, 2ud 
Life Guai-da. Eoyal Svo. la. 6il. 

Pam 7. — Hospital Sernice. Compiled by Oapr. Mabtin Pmbid. 
Eoyel Sto. With Platoe. 6 b. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
1017 , Manufacture, and Explosive Porceof Gunpowder ; the History 
of Smell Arms. Par Ofheera sent to School of Musketry, la. Gd. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. (id. 
Begulationa and Instructions for Encampmouts. Od 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Gams. 2s, 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Oomprisintc dutiea of OQlcors, Attrudanta, and Kuisea, Ac. la. 6d. 

Purveyors’ Regulations and InsliMictions, for Guidance of 

OJHoora of Purveyors' Department of the Army. 3 b. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4a. 
Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Da. Ldnomobb. Bs. 
Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Coi.. W. Hough. Svo. 2Ba. 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, hy Hough & Long. Svo. 2Ba. 

Manual of Military Ijaw. For all I’anke of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Fifon, and if. P, CoL- 
iiIEB, Bsq, Third and Bevised Edition, Foekot size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Buies, Stuff Snlarios, Commands, Knrlough and 
Betirement Begulutions, Ao. By Geougu E. Cooubaio:, late 
Assietunt Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vok, post Svo, 7 b. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Biile Y olunteeis, and for Ser- 
jeants of Yolunteers. By Oept. G. H- Geeates, 2ud edit. 2s. 

The Military Encycloptedia : referring exclusively to the 
Militaiw Soioucos, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Harra- 
tivee of Bemarkable Battles. By ff, H. Sroo^miisu, Svo. 12s. 
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The Operations of War hixx)lttined and Illustiated. By Col. 

HauIiTX'. Hew Eilitiuu Itevised, with Plates. Boyul 8ro. 30s. 
Lessonv, of War. As taught by the (ireut Masters ana Otheis : 
Selected and Arranged from tho lariouB operations m War. By 
PiiAircE James SoAiir, Irtant.-Col., 1? A. Koyol Svo. 21s. 

The Soldiers’ Pocket Book for B’ield Service. By Col. Sin 
O-Aannx J. WoLSELEZ. 2nd Edition. Sovised and Enlarged, ds. 6d. 
The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in Wms By Surgeon Major J . II. Pobteb. 7s. 6d. 

A Prec of Modern Tautics. By Colokel Home. Svo. 8s. fld. 
Armed Strength of Auetiia. By Cajit. Cooee. Q pts. £1 2s. 
Armed Strength of Denmark. Bs. 

Armed Strength of Bussia. Translated from the German. 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5&. Od. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. Cd. 

The Franco-German War of 1870 — 71. By Capt. C. H. 
Olabkd. Vol. I. JBl Bs. Sixth Seotion. Bs. Seventh Sootion 
68. Eighth Seotion. 3s. Ninth Section. ds.6d. Tenth Suction. Be. 

The Oampnign of 1 860 in Germany'. Boyal Svo. With Atlas, Sis 
Oelobrnted Naval and Military Trials. By Peteb Bubke. 
Post Svo., cloth . 10a, 6d, 

Military Sketches. By SikLasgp, li.es Wbaxall, Post Svo. Os. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jaoksos end 
ScoiT. 2 Tols. Svo. Maps, Flans, &o. 12 b. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Gd. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Oairiage Bepnrtmeut. 6 b. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 3s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Hogulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Oommiesioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook or Military Artiflcere. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 3s, 6d. 
Equijpment Begulations for the Army. 6s. Od. 

Statute Law rolatiiig to the Army. Is. 3d. 

Beoulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 3s, 
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Rogiilalioiis for the Commissariat Dopartmoiit. Is. 6ii. 
Hogulations for tho Ordnance Department. Is. (id. 
Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Uoyal 
and Besoi'TO Artillery, by WlLi. and DaIiTOX. 6b. 

An Essay on the rrinciples and Construction of Military 
BridgeB, by Srn Howabd Dotroi.AS. 1853. IBs. 

HiU’s History of British India, 

With Eotos and Continuation. By H. PI. Wilson. 9 vols. 
cr. 8vo. £S Ids. 

Milton’s Foetioal Works, with Motes. 

By John Bjiadsiiaw, BL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
!4 vols. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Mogul Empire. 

Prom the death of Anrungzeb to the overthrow of tlio Mahratta 
Powai, by Henry G-eoiioe Keene, B. C.S. 8vo. Second 
edition. With Map. Itta. fid. 

This Work ftlis iq) a blank betweon the endin'} of Elqihinstone’s 
and the oovmencoment of Thorntons Histories- 
Mysteries of the Vatican j 

Or Orivnes of Llio Papacy. Prom tho Oevman of Dn. Tiieobohb 
GnEisEKoun, 2 Vols. post 8vo 21 b. 
nationalities of Europe. 

By Kobbux' Gordon Latham, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1 2b. 

Matural History, Sport and Bravel. 

By EmvARD liOOKWoou, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr Grown 8vo. 10s. Od. {In tho press.) 

Hiigis and Bismillah. 

Ninois; a Talo of the Indian Mutiny, from tho Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or. Hoppy Days in Onshmero. By 
Hapiz Allard. Post 8vo. lOs. lid. 

Motes on China. 

Desultoi'y Notes on the Government and People of China and 
oil the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows, 8vo. Os. 
Motes on the Morth Western Provinces of India, 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Contents.— Area and Population. — Soils.— Crops, — Irriga- 
tion. — Kent. — Kates. — Land Tenures. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Oonqnest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. lieader in 
Indian Law and History iu tlxe University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elpliinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo, 8 b. 
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Oxenham’s (Eev. H. IS.') Oatholio Doctrine of the Atonement. 

8vo. 10s 6ii. (See page 5). 

Ozanam’s (A, E.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. 

From the French. By The Hou. A. C. Glyn. S Vols. post 
8yo. S Is. 

Fatholog^a Indica, 

Based upuu Morbid Speoimens from all poi-ta of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Fharmaeoposia of India. 

By Edward John Wahtno, M.D , Ac. 8vo. 6s. (See page S). 
Physical Geography. 

By Professoe D. T. Anstbd, M. A., F.E.S., &d. Eifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with Illustrative Maps. 7s 
Contents ; — Part I. — Inthoddotiom. — The Earth as a Planet. 
—Physical Forces. — The Succession of Rocks, Part II.— 
Earth — Land. — Mountains. — Hills and Valleys. — Platoaux 
and Low Plains. Part III. — Water. — The Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes and Waterfalls. — The Phenomena of Ice. — Springs. 
Part IV. — Am. — The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms. — 
Dew, Clouds, and Bain. — Climate and Weather. Part V.— 
Fibe. — ^Voloanoes and Volcanio Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
Pabt VI. — liiFB —The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Eartli. — The Distribution of Animals on the 
Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time. — 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

"The IBook ie both valuable and oompreliensiTO, and deselTeg a vide 
oircvdotiou.” — Obterver. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca (A.) 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mbs. Willouohbt Obbobne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Ool. Wil- 
lotjghby-Osbobne, O.D. With Photographs, and dedicated, 
by permission, to Her Majesty, Queen Viotobia. Post 8vo. 
£1. Is. 

This is a liiglily imxiortsnt book, not only for its literary merit, snd the 
information it contains, but also uom the fact of its being the drst work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jefihey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns — Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. PostSvo. 
lOs fid 
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IPoUook (B'ield Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 
By Cl. K. Low. 8vo. Wiih portrait. 18s. 

Primitive and Universal Lavs of the Pormation and 
Development of Language. 8vo. 13a. Gd. (See page IC ) 

Prineep’s Political and Military Transactions in India. 

3 VoIb. 8vo. London, 1836. 18 b. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1833. S6s, 

Precedents in Military Law ; 

By Lieut.-Ool. W. Hough. One thick 8vo. Vol. 36 b. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &o. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 3 Vola., Foolscap 8vo. 1 3s. 

Prinsep’s (H. T.) Historical Besults. 

6vo. 1 5s. 

Prinaep's (H. T.) Thibet. 

Post 8vo. Os. 

Baoes and Tribes of Hindostan. 

The People of India. A serios of Photographic Ulustratious 
of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared uudae Iho 
Authority of the Government of India, by J. Foubks Watson, 
and John William Kaye. The Work contains about 460 
Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super royal 4to. 
JES, 5b. per volume. 

Bed Book for Sergeants. 

jSy W. Buight, Colour-Sergeant, 3rth Middlesex E.V. Feap. 
interleaved Ib. 

Begiments of the Army (The) 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, Sso By Cajitain Tbimb.n, late 85th Regimont. 

Bepnbllo of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the Oxerman of 0. M. Von Wieland. By Rev. Henby Ohkibt- 
stAS, M.A. 3 Vols, crown 8vo. 13s. 
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Richards (Major W H.) Military Surveying, &o. 

I'ih. (See page 19). 

Royle’s (Dr. J. P.) Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, 
ii Vols. royal 4to. J;D 5s. (See page 5 ). 

Russians at Home. 

Unpolilical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they read, vvlnit 
Theatres they frequent; and how they cat, drink and enjoy 
themselves : with other matter relating chiefly to Literature, 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow. By H. SoTUKarA-KD EdwaiU)s. Second Edition, 
post 8vo., with Illustrations. Os. 

Saudoraon’s (G. P.) Thirteen Years among the WUd 
Beasts of India. Small 4to. 23s. (See page 27 1 . 

Sepoy War in India, 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1S.77 — 185ft. By Kir 
JoiiK Wir.i.TAM Kavk, Author of “ Tho History of the War in 
Aflglianistan.'’ Vol. 1 , 8vo. IHs. Vol. II. £1. Vol. III. jgl 

CoKTESTSoF Vox,. I : — BooK I. — Intbohootout. — T he Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The “ Right of Lapse." — The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. Book II. — The 
SsroY Abmy : its RtSB, Phogbess, and Djsoline — Early His- 
tory of the Native Army.— Deteriorating Influences —The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — Thb OuTBBBtK of the Muitkt. — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Adiiiinistratiou and 
tho Peraian War. — The Rising of the Storm. — The Eirst 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiuy. — Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of the Storm. — A ppkkdix. 

CoNTBiiTs OF Vox II. ; — Book IV, — The Eisjcwg ik the 
Noeth-wbst. - The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — ^Last Days of 
Oenei’al Anson. — The March upon Delhi Book V. — Pao- 
GBBSS OF Rebellion in Upper India — Benaius and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — ^The March to Cawnporo. — Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi . — ^Eirst 
Conflicts in the Punjab, — Peshawur and Eawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in tho Punjab. — Delhi. — Firet Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege.— The Last Suocours from the 
Punjab. 
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OoN'rnHTH oil’ Voi. III.; — Duok VII. — Bekoat., DEtiArs, 

AKD TUB NottTii-wi'ST PiioviKCES. — At tile SoRt of Govern- 
ment. — The IiiBuvreotlon in Bchar.— The Siege of Arnih. — 
Beliiir and Bengal. Book VIII. — Mdttnv and Bedki.i.ion 
IN THE NoKT‘[t-wEST PuovtsuES. — Agm in lilay. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bonriiig of llio Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
June. July, August and September. Rook IX. — Lucknow 
-AND Dnuir. — llehellion in Oiido. — Pievolt in the Districts. — 
Lucknow in June and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

Sewell’s (Eobert) Analytical History of India. 

Crown Svo. Ss. (See piage 3). 

Social Life in Kunlcb. 

By ItDWAmi WiLBEnFOtiCE, Second Kdition. Post 8vo. fis. 
“ A Tory oblo volume. Mr. Wilbcrforee is o veiy ploasunl and agroo- 
able writer wlioee opinion ia worth lienring on the eub,iect of modern art 
whioh entaca laigaly into the uiatCer of hia dUoourao ,” — Saturday Sevieto. 

Student's Chemistry. 

Jleing tlic Seventh Edition of Housohold Chemistry, or the 
Sciciioo of Home Life. By At-BEUT J. Bbhnays, Ph. Db. 
Ii’.O.S.,Pror. of Chemistry andPracticul Chemistry nt St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, Medical, nnd Surgical College. Post 6vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sin : Its Causes aud Cousequences. 

Au attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Hesults of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev. ILenot CuniSTMAS, M.A., i''.Jt.S. Post 8vo. 6 b. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. JiU iJs. 

Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

3 Vols. Royal 8vo. 1830. 34.S. (See page 13). 

Stuart’s (Capt. H, B.) Armies of the Powers of Europe. 

(In the jiresn.) 

“ Their Majesties Servants” : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
Prom Thomas Belterlon to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Dohan, 
P.S.A., Author of ” Table Traits,” “ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover. ’’ &o. Post 8vo. Os. 
“Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremoat. provides entertainment for the moat diverse 

taatos.”— i)o»Zy Newt. 
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Textile Maa'ofaotiiTes and Costumes of the People of India, 
As originally ])re}i!iied nndetthe Anthoiit}’ of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. By J. Fobbes Watson, M.A., 
M.T)., F R.A S., Pieporter on the Products of India. Folio, 
lulf-moroeco. With numoroua Coloured Photographs. £3. 5s. 

This vrorTc — Jy affording <t Tc^ to the Fa^hiont t^the Feoplei and to 
llic Cotton^ Stfk^ and fPbol Textilea in actual ttae in India — is of ipooial 
inleirest to Mamfaciwei't, Mo'ehantsy and Agents ; as also io Student 
and lover of ornamental art. 

Theories of History. 

Vu luqnirv into the Theories of History, — Chance, — Law, — 
\Vill With Special lleference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By Wii liam Adam 8vo. 1 5s. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India- their 
Haunts and flahits, from Personal Obeurvation; with an 
iiijcoiintof the Modes of Capturing and Taming Wihl F.lephants. 
By G. P. Sasdbiison, Officer iu Charge of the Government 
Blephant Keddaha at My-ore With 21 lull page lllus- 
tralions and three Maps. Pep. 4 to. dll 5s 
Thomson's Lunar and Horary Tables. 

h'or Aow and Conoibe Metliods of Performing the Calculations 
neooasary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a linow- 
lodgo of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Tiiomsok. Sixty-fifth edit. Boyol 8vo. 10s. 
Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornlon, Esq. Contaniing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terras, and a Complsto Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspii.int for Puldio Eviiaiinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
810 . tVith Map 12s 

* 2'//f Library Sdition of tit above in 6 oolumes, Soo., mag be 

bad^ pj'ioe JGS. flj. 

Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from tho records at tho Indu Office. By 
Edwabd Thoiintob. 1 vo1„ 8 vo., pp. JOI.5. With Map. 21s. 

*** y/ja etiffobjeaU in view in compi/ing Hue ffanetteer are ■- — 
lit. 2b fix the relative position of the various eiliei, towns, and villages, 
«iilA as mnok prevision as possible, and to tjRibit wilA the greatest 
practicable brevitg all that is known respecting them s and 
Zndlg, To note the ranom countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 
to describe the phgsieal eharaoteristice of each, together soith tlteir 
itatistieal, social, and political oiroumstanoes. 

To ^ese are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains ; thm presenting to the reader, tailhin a bri^ com- 
pass, a mass qf information which cannot otherwise he obtained, except from 
a mulUplieUg of ualmnes and saanuseripi records. 
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Till! Library lidUion. 

4 vols., Hvi). Notes, IMftVf'iiinl llufci'ctices, and Map. £2 ICs. 
Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Arconiit of the Thii«a and Dacoits, tiin Hereditary 
(Tiirottera and Gang liobbers of India. By James IIu'itok. 
Post 8vo. 6a. 

Tibet, Tai'tary, and Mongolia. 

By Henuy T. PiiiNSici*, Haip Second edition. Post 8vo. 5a 
TBley’s 01. A.) Japan, &c. 

8vo. Ids (Seo page 14). 

Tod’s (Ool. Jas.) Travels in ‘Western India. 

Biubrnoing a Yiait to Llio Snored Mounts of tlio Jaiiia, 
and the most CeleVirnted Shrines of Hindu Pailli between 
Ibijpootana and the Indus, with an nceoiint of tlie Ancient 
City of Nehnvnlln. By tho Into Lieut.-Col. .James Tod, 
Illustrations. Iloyal -Ito. JJ3 Us. 

*** Thisia a coinjaatiion uolume io Culonel Totl’a SajaafAau. 

Trimen's (Capt. E., late 35tli Regiment) Regiments of the 
British Army ohronologically arrungod. 8vo, IDs. (Id. 
Trotter’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in Iinlia, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hurdinge to the Dcivtli of Lord Cunning 
(1844 to 1802). By Lionki, James Tuonan, late Bengal 
Eusiliers. 2 yoIs. 8vo. 10s. each. 

Turkish Cookery Book C^he). 

A Collection of Rocoipis from tlio best Turkish Authorities. 
Done into English by EAUAUt Ei'endi. 12mo. Cloth. 3s. (id. 

'Vamhery’s Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on hiy Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asbi, By Armeuius Vatnbory. 8vo. His. 
” A vnluablo guide on almost uutroddon ground." — Mbeatemu, 

View of China, 

Eor Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology. Geography, Govermneut. Religion, and Cusloms. 
Dasigned for the usa of Persons who study the Chine.se 
Louguage. By Rev. R. Morhtsqn. dto. Macao, 1817. (is. 

‘Waring’ s Fharmaoopceia of India. 

8vo. 6s. (See page 2). 

‘Watson’s (Dr, J. Eorhes) Textile Manufactures of India. 
Folio, is. 6s. (Seepages?). 
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■Wataon's (Dr. J. !F.) and J. W. Kaye, The People of India. 

A Henos of Plioto'>ra2Jlia. Vols. 1 to 8, jBIS. 

Webb’s (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

8vo 14.8 (See iJiige 23). 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

'Tho Desiitilclu's, Alinutos. and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Welleslev, K (>., duriiin his Administration in India. B vols. 
Hvo. With Portrait, Map, &c. ;£C. lOs. 

This morh should he perused hff all teho proceed to India itt iha 
Civil Serviees. 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of tho Duke of Wellington in India. Is 

Wilberforce’s (Edward) Social Life in Munich. 

Pobt«\o. (,s. (beo luige 20) 

Wilberforee’s (E.) Life bf Schubert. 

Post bvu. (la. 

Wilt’s South of India. 

;i Yolb. Ito 1:0. 5s. 

Williams' (E.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

2 vols., 8vo. I4s. (See iiage 7). 

Williams’ (F.) Life, &o., of Bishop Atterbury. 

2 vols.., 8 vo. i-la. (See page 4). 

WiUiamB' Indian Wisdom. 

8vo. IBs. (Soe jiago 14). 

Wollaston’s (Arthur K.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus 
Cotnnioiily known us Kalilnh and Damnab, being un adaptutioii 
of the Fiiblob of Bidpiu. 'rninblated from thePertiiun. Hoyal 
4to,, with illnininiiled bordere. designed specially for the work, 
(‘loth, c.ttrii gilt. 13s. 6d. 

WoUaston's (Arthur N.) Elementary Indian Deader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Hohools ill India.' I’oap. Is. 

Woolryoh’s (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Seijeants at-La\v of the English Bar. By 
HoMPiinv W. WooLiiYCH, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. SUs. 
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'World we Live In. 

Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Anstbo, M.A., F.R.S , &«. 
S5th Thousand. Fcap, 8vo. rfs. 

Wraxall's Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Deiiniuik, Sister of Goui^o 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By SirLascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., five. Itts. 

Wraxall’B Military Sketches. 

By Sin LAsai[.i,i.Ks Wuaxaij., Bart. Post 8vo. Os. 

“ Tlie toolc is clover and entcHnining from first to \aal."—Al?ieRicum. 

Wraxall’s Scraps and Sketches, Gathered Together. 

By Sm Laschi,i.hs \ViiA\Ai.i., Bart. 3 vols., Post 8vo. l!ls 

Yesterday and To-Day in India. 

By Sidney Laman liiANonAUD. Post Svo. Os. 

CoH'i’ENTs. — Outward Bound. — .The Old Tinii'sand the New. — 
Domostio Info. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack— The Long 
Bow in India. — Mrs. nuloitnor’s Shipwreck. — A Traveller’s 
Tale, told in a Dark Buiignlow.—Punch in India. — Anglo- 
Indian Literature. — Christinas in India, — The (Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Farniors in Muslin. — Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is. 

Young’s (J. B.) Course of Mathematics. 

8to. Igs. ^See page 7). 
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A SELECTION EKOM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &e. 

[ Dk Forbet'i WorJca are used at date ^ookt in the Colleges ami SchooU 
i» ludla.'^ 

Forbes’s Hindu'.fani-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the HiiiiU words iu Nagari also; and an English Qindustaui 
Eictionuiy in the English Character; both in one voluiue. ByEoir- 
CAN Eouiins, LL.D. EoyalSro. 4Ss. 

Forbes's Hiiidnstmii Grinnniar, with SjiocimonB of Writing iu the 
Persian and Nagarl Character', Heading Lossons, and Yooabuiurv. 
8ra. 10s. Gd. 

Forbes’s Hindustani hlannal, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exorcises ibr Tronslntion, Dialogues, ond Vocnbul^, in the 
Eomon Cliarantar. Now Editioc, entirely rorised. By J. E Platts. 
IGino, 3s. Gd. 

Forbes’s Bugh o Bahar, in the Persian Cbaracter, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Eoyal 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Forbes’s Bagli o Bahfir in Fng]i.sh, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustralWe of Eastern Charaetsr. Sro. 8s. 

Eastwicli (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — ^literally translated 
into English, with copious explanatory notes. 8ro. lOs. Gd. 

Forbes’s Tola Kuhaui ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” iu the Persian 
Character, with a complete Tocobidory. Eoyal 8to. 8s. 

Small’s (Bev. G.) Tota Kotiani; or, “ Tales of a Parrot.” Trans- 
lated into Engliah, Sro. 8s. 

Forbes’s Boitiil Pachisi ; or, “ Twenty-fire Tales of a Demon," 
ia the Nagarl Clinraoter, with a complete Vocabulary. Eoyal Sro. Gs. 

Platts’ J. T., Baital Paebisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Forbes's Jkhwanu s Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity,” in the 
Persian Character. Eoyal Sro. 12s. Gd. 

[Jbr the Itigher standard Jhr miliiarg o/pcerd cxasiiinationsJ} 

Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated iuto English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Platts’ Grammar of dio Uriltt or Ilindustani-Language. 8vo. 12s. 

Forbes’s Oriotitnl Pciimansliip ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Forsion Charaat or. <llo. 8 b. 

Foi'bes’s Hindustaui-Englishand English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in Uio ISnglisli Character. Boyol 8ro. 3Ga. 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in tlia 
JSiigliBli Qiarnctor. 12a. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. Gs. 

Singhasan Biittisi. 1’rnnsliUed into Hindi finiii the Sanscrit. 
A Now Itdiilon. TtoTiaecl, Gorrcetcil, end Aocompauiud with Gopioua 
Nulea. Bjr til’su Abdoolau. Boyal 8 to. 12a. Gd. 

Dobertaon’s fclindnstani Yocnbulary. Ss. 6d. 

Eastwick's I’rcm Sugar. 4to. 30s. 

Alchlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Tutroduotion and 
Notoa. By Syed Abhoolau. Boyal 8to. 12b. 6i1. 

Sakuntnla. Translated into Hindi from the Sanskrit, by 
Fannraio Binooii. Ito. 12 b, Od. 

SANSCRIT. 

Ilaughton’s Sanscrit and Rciigali Dictionniy, in tbe Bengali 
OUarooter, willi Index, aervmg os a reversed dirllonary. 4to. SOa. 

AYillmtns’fa Englisfa-Saiiserit Diotionary. 4lo., cletl). i.'3. 3 b. 

Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. &A Ids. 6d. 

Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar, dto. 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Gmnimar. 8vo. IGs. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Mmiiml : to whiclr is added, a 
Tocabnlary, by A. IS. Gough. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Koy to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manual, 18iuo. da. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntnla, with Literal English Translation 
of all the MotricoL Pasaages, SulirinoB of the Metres, end copious 
Gritiool and Bxplauatory Notes, Boyal 8vo. 21a. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Torae. Fourth Edition. 8a. 

Williams’s (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 6s. 

Cowell’s (B B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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'i'liorapsou'a (J. C.) UiiiigAMit Sita. Sanscrit Text. Ss. 
llaugliton’s Menu, with Euglfth Translation. 2 voU. 4 to. 24fl. 
Johnson’s HitopaJesa, with Vocabulary. 16s. 

Ilitopudosa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. Od. 
Johnson's Ilitopadesa, English Translation of the. dto. 5s. 

M'ilson’s Meghn Data, with I’mnsktion into English Verso, 
If'oteB, Illustrations, and a Yocnhulary. Boyal Svo. Gs. 


PERSIAN. 

rdohardaon’a Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1862. By F. Johksoit. 4to. £4. 

l'’orl>es’a Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Royal 8ro. 12s. Gd. 

Ibmheem’s Persian Griimmar, Dialogues, itc. Iloyn! 8ro. 12s. Od. 

tiulistnn. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Voeabiilary. By JonK PtATTS, lots Inspector of Schools, Oentral 
Provinces, India. Royal 8vo. 128, Gd. 

G ulistan. Translated from a revised Test, with Copious Notes. 

By JoHK Platts. 8vo. 12s, 8d. 

(hiscley’s Anwnri Soheili. 4to. 428. 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal Svo. £2 2s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwnri Soheili. Persian 
Test. Svo. 53. 

Ouseloy’b (Col.) Akhkld Mushini. Persian Text. Svo, 5s. 

Keene's (liev. H. G.) Ahhlaki Mushini. Translated into English, 
8ro. 8 s. 6d. 

Cmrke’s (Captain H. Wilberforce, E E ) The Persian Manual. 
A Fooket Companion. 

FART I. — A coitoiSE Gbammaji op the Lahoitaue, with Bier- 
oiaes on its more Prominent Feouliaritios, together with a Seleetion of 
tlBofiil Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

FART II. — A YooABnLAUT op Ubepol Woods, Enuush aed 
Feusiah, showing at the same time the dilKiresce of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Roman Character. Edited by T, W. 11. Tolbobt, Bengal Civil 
Servioe. (li* the vraee). 
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BBN0ALI. 

Hau"hton’s Bengali, Smisorit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either langunge ; to which is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30e. 

Forlies’s Bengali Qraratnar, with Phrase.sand dialogues. Boyal 
8vo. 13a. 6d. 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulaiy 
Eoyol 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. IQmo. 7s. 


ARABIC. 

Richardson's Arabic, Fersiau and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1863. By R Iohnsok. 4tu., cloth. £4 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for tbo East India Civil Service, end also for the 
use of self iustruotiug students in general. Boyal 8vo,, cloth. 18s, 

Poluier’a Arabic Graminer. 8vo. 18s. 

Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Yocabulaiy. Boyal Sro., cloth, ISs. 

Beresford Arabic Syntax. Royal 8vo 6s. 

Matthew’s Translation of the Mishkabul-Mnsabih, 2 vols in 1. 
1^ the Bev. T. P. HtranEB, Missionory to the Afghans at Poshawur. 
(In the Press). 

lELOOGOO. 

Brown’s Diotionaiy, reversed : with n Dictionary of the Mixed 
BialeoU used in Tdoogoo. 3 vols. in 3, royal Svo. £6. 

Campbell's Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Bronin’s Reader. Svo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English, Svo. 6s. (Id, 

Fanoha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival’s English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 1 Os. Oil. 

TAMIL, 

Rottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 410. 423. 

Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to, 12s. 

Percival’s Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. fld. 
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GTJ2EATTEE. 

!5[avor’s Spelling, Ouzrattae and Etigliah. 7s, Cd. 

Sliapuaji Edalji's Dictionary, Guarattoo and English, ills. 

MAHEATTA. 

Molesworth’s Dictionaiy, Mahratta and English. 4to, 4i2s. 

Molesworth’s Dictionaiy, English and Mahratta, 4to. 4Ss. 

Stevenson's Grammar. 8vo., cloth. 1 7s. 6d. 

Eeop’s Fables. 19mo, Ss. 6d, 

Fifth Reading Book. 7s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden's Dictionary. 4to. j 23. 3a. 

Marsdeu's Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison’s Dictionary. 0 vols. dto. FIO. 

Marshman’s — Clavia Sinioa, a Ohineao Grammar. 4to. £3 2a. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Skeloli of Ohinoae Chronology, Gfeogi-ophy, GoTsrnment, Beligion and 
Ouatoms, designed for thoGOTTho study the OhineBolangQii^. 4ito. 6b. 

MiaOBLLANBOTJS. 

Reeve’s English-Oarnatica and Carnatioa-EngliBh Dictionary, 
2 vole. (Very sligMIy damaged). £8. 

Oollell’s Malayalam Reader. Rvo. 12s. 6d, 

Esop’s Fables in Oaruatica. Svo. bound, 12s. 6d. 

David's Turkish Grammar. 15s. 

Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful 
Words ocourring in OIBcial Pocumenta relating to the Administration 
of the Government of British India. Prom tlic Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Gusaratlu, 
Telugu, Harnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other Langnages. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors 
of the E. I. Company. Ato., cloth. £1 lOs. 

ATeenvi. TPm, .ST. ^ tSi.’s Catalogues of FHfded and Litiographed 

JBooJcs in the Astern Langnages, to tohioh is added a list of Oriental Mann- 

seripfs, mag le had gratis o» application. 
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A CIIHONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

JMce^ ftdlif tinted^ mounted on roUet* or in oaso, 20tf. 
sixOi about 40 in, by 50 in. 

£liowin£', at one view, all the principal nations, govoriiTncnts, and empires which 
Imvo oxl>tu<l in that country from tlao earliest times to the suppressiun of the Great 
mutiny, A.P. 1838, with the date of cuolt historical event nooordlug to the vm'iom 
eras used in India, 

BY 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

Of Idle High OouH of Justice in JEngland. 

lly this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the suljcot, may, by an hour’s 
ttltmitlon, obtain a cleiu* view of the broad hiiub of Iiuliun History, and of the 
c-volutioQS which luwc resulted In thu dmnhiioii of Tier os EMPI1.128S OF 

INDIA. It w'ill bu found invaluable for Hsi»qationax, Pvui'Obcb, especially lu 
CullegoB and Schools, where an Indian career is In contemplation. It will also be 
Ibund of pu&KAMAMX iu all tibravtea and O0loes as a work of ready 

reference for ttie connection of events and dates, liestdes the History of India, it 
iuoludcB tlio contemporaneous hlstorlos of AroiiANisTAK, CsNTaAX. Asia, and 

J^VBOiS. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BT 

HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame, dls. 

A map of this Idnd brings before us sooh a picture of the suiihce of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever Uu. To tho mind's eye of the avemgs 
XngUshm&n. India consists of ‘tho plains* and ‘the hills,’ chiefly of tlio former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and Uie Nilgiris, The new map will at 
least enable liitn to correct hie notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the countiy on n scale of 160 miles to tho 
inch, with a falthfUl rupiescututiun of nil Uic uneven surlhccs, modullcd on a sonic 
tUlrty..twc times the hoiinoiitnl oiiot time bringing out Into clour roilcfthc oom- 
poratlvo heights und outlines of nil the liili'Tungcs, and showing broad tracts of 
nnev<>ii ground, of Intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of tho 
same slsse would hardly indiento, except to a very praotisod eyo. Tho plains of 
Upper India are reduced to tholr true proportions; the Central Pi'ovlncts, 
Halwa, and 'Wostera Bengal rovool their actual ruggedness at a glanoo ; and 
Southern India, from tho Yindhyas to Gape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the aea-levol. To tho historical as well as the geographical student sucli a 
map la an obvious and lmx)ortant aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, lu 
loalisiug tlie conditions uudor which successive raocs carried their arms or neltle- 
jnents through the Peninsula, and In comprehending (he dtflbrcnee of race, climate, 
and physical siuroundings whioli make up our Indian Empire. Sot in a neat 
frame of maplewood, the map favi'uis to attract the eye like a prcttily..coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within tho reach of all wlio core to 
combine the II ftHfii! with the orn" tenf. l.”— 77o “ -w 


MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 


Messrit. Alien 0>*e Maps of India were revised and much improved 
d'lriag 1874), with especial reference to the existing Administralive 
UivisionSf HailwagSf 

District Map of India; corrected to 1874; 

Divided into CoUectorateawiththoTDlegraplia and BaUvriwBfrom Go- 
yemment Burve^s, On arx ehcete — aize, 5il. Gin. high } 5u. din. wide, 
£2} in a case, £2 12a. 6d . ; or, rollers, yarn., da. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1874.: 

Compiled cliiefly from surveys cxeoufod by order of the Covemmoiit 
of India. On six alieota — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; & il. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on olotli, in oaso, £2 12s. Gd. ; or, rollers, yarn., 413 Ss. 

Map of India : corrected to 1874 : 

Fi’Om the most I'ccunt Authorities. On two slicets — size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide i 3 ft. 3 in. high, 10s. ; or, on cloth, in a cose, £X Is. 

!Map of the Routes iu India: corrected to 1874 ; 

With Tables of Distaucca between the principal Towns and Military 
h'tntiona On one shcot — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wido} 2 iU 9 in. high, 9s.*; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Ifindoostan, 

The Punjab, Oabool, Scinde, Bhanulpore, inoludiugoU theStotes 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — aize, 4 ft. 4.in. 
wide j 4 n. 2 in. high, SOa. j or, in case, £2 ; rollers, yaraUhod, £2 lOs. 

Map of India and Chinn, Barmah, Siam, the Malay Peuin* 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two elieetB — aize, 4 ft. 8 in. wide s 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s« j or, on (doth, in a case, £l &b. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Pioutes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a caeo, Ids. ; on 
rollers, and yaruisiied, I8s. 

hlup of AfTghaniatan and the adjacent Countries. 

On one shcct^sizo, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 fl. Uin. high, 98. ; in oaso, 12s. 

hlaj) of China, 

Prom the most Authontio Soui<?es of Information. One largo sheet — 
size, 2 it. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, Gs. ; or, on (doth, in case, Ss. 

Map of the World ; 

On. Mercator’s Projootion, showing tlio Tracts of the Earfy Ifarigators, 
the Ciirrsnts of th<5 Ocean, the Pnneipal LincB of great Oircle Sailing, 
and the most recent discovei’ies. On four shoots*— >8ize, 6flt. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 8 in. high, £2 ; on (doth, in a case, £2 10b> ; or, with roUevs, an(i 
Tarnished, £ 3 . 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Oiyiug the Iiotitiide and Longitude of xdaoes of note. l8mo. 3fi. 6d. 
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KOTAL EALENDAE, 

AND 

COURT & CITY REGISTER 

FOB 

Irekub, S^otlanb, anb i|jt Cfflraits 

FOR THE YEAR 

1 8 7 8 . 


CoKCAiNiNa A ConnBOT List of the TwENiTt Fibst Imperial 

PARLIAMENT) SUMMONED TO MEET FOR THEIR SESSION 

MAROti 5 th, 1874. 

House of Peore — House of CominonB- — Sovereigns and Rulers 
of States of Europe — Ordera of Knighthood — Science and Art 
Department — Queen’s Household — Govemnieiit OlHces — Mint 
— Customs — Inland Revenuo — Post Office — Foreign Ministers 
and Consuls — Queen’s Consuls Abroad — Naval Department — 
Nuvy List — ^Aimy Department — Army List — Law Courts — 
Police — Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions — City of London — Banks — Rail- 
way Oompanies — Hospital and Institutions— Charities— Miscel- 
laneous Institutions — Scotland, Ireland, India, and tha Colonies ; 
and other useful infomation. 


Price with Ind&s, 7s , ; without Index , 6#. 



Published on the etrri'oal of eveoy Jktail from India. SuhscripHon Z&s.per 
awmmtpoBt fieoy hpcoUnan copy^ 6d. 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

Official 

prom: 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allen's Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from piivate and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in gcueial to be ijidtBpenBoble to all who have Friends or ilehi* 
tivcb in flic Elast, as affbrdmg the only correct information legardiog the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
indhidual inteiest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents willshow the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian Mail. 


Summaiy and Hevieto of ^asiertt 


Precis of Public Intelligence 
Selections from the Indian Press 
KEovements of Troops 
The Government Gaaette 
Courts Martial 
Somestlo Intelligence— Births 
,, ff ASsrrl&ges 

jf jt Deaths 


Shipping— Arrival of -Ships 

„ „ Passengers 

,, Departure of niips 
,, I, Passeslgers 

Oomnaerclal— State of the Marl^'ets 
,, IndianSecurities 

fj Freights 

4 bc. Obc. Arc. 


Hojne Xntelliyence relating to Indian 


Original Articles 
laiBoellaneous Information 
Appolntsaents, Extensions, of 
Furloughs, Arc. 

„ Civil 

,, MiUtery 

,, Ecclesiastical and| 

Karine 


jAnival reported in England 
[Departures ,, n 

Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

„ Passengers 

Departure of Ships 

Pasaengers 
Vessel spoken with 
&c. Abc. Abo. 




Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of all affairs 
connected w&th India and the Services. 


t)Ach year an Innex la fornlelied, to enable Subscribers to bind up the ToTume 
'n'hlch forms a complets 

ASIATIC AM NUAL HECISTEB AND U BRARY OF REFERENCE. 

Losbok ALLKN & Co.. 18 . WATI£ULOOPLA.GE,S.W. 

(PUBLISIIUnS TO THE INDIA OFFIOE), 

To whom Communiaations for ihc JSditor, and Advertisements 
are reqaeAei to he addressed. 



MESSRS. Wm. H. ALLEN & Co.’s 

LIST OF FORTUCOMINO WORKS. 


CYPRUS, 

ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

Adapted from the German of IIebr Fbanz von Lomer. Siip- 
jilemoiilod v.-ith oilier iuformat,ion regarding tlio Isluiid. fiy 
Alns. A. Ratson Joyner. 

.j.'i'.d This work comprises a Tfistorp of the Island, its O’eu- 
Hraphy, Climate, IJntnnij, Produels, SoeUd Eennomy and Com- 
mercial Aspects, tdyether with tiiteieslimj Sketches uf Sieiies and 
Inhabiumts. OroWn 8vo. 

WATER AND WATER SUPPLY, 

CHIEFLY IN liEFBllENCE TO BRITISH ISLANDS. 

P.iM I — Surfiioe Waters. By Proi'Esbob D. T. Assuv.n. 
Svyfl'. 

A TURKISH MANUAL. 

By Capt.un C. F. Maokeneie, lato of II..M's. Consular Sen ire. 

DOWN BY THE DRAWEE. 

By Ma.tor a. F. P. Hakcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, Deputy 
Coimnissioner, Lahore. Author of “ Kooloo, lAthool and 
Spite," “The Shuhospciire Argosy,” &o., &o. 2 vulh. t'r. 8vo. 

CANAL AND CULVERT TABLES. 

By Lowis D'a. Jackson, author of the “ Hydraulic Manual.” 

iltsfellanroujs (S&mp o£ ©r. (Salltstucftcr, 

With a Memoiti. 

Translated into the Persian Language. Roman Character. 
Edited by T, W. H. Tolbobt, Bensal Civil Service. 




